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Napoleon has commenced his Memoirs with the 
siege of Toulon He did not consider his actions 
previous to that date as belonging to history ; but 
public ouriosity requinng informatioii respecting the 
origin and piogressive elevation of a man who has 
played So grand apart on the theatre of life, it is there- 
fore conceived that some notice of his family, his early 
years, and the commencement of his distinguished 
career, vnll not be misplaced here. 

The Bonapartes are of Tuscan ongin. In the 
middle ages they figured as senators of the republics 
of Florence, San Miniato, Bologna, Sarzana, and Tre- 
viso, and as prelates attached to the court of Borne. 
They were allied to the Medici, the Orsini, and Lomel- 
Iim families. Several of them were engaged in the 
public affairs of their native states ; whilst others em- 
ployed themselves in literary pursuits at the period of 
the revival of letters in Italy. Giuseppe Bonaparte 
published one of the first regular comedies of that 
age, entitled The Widow ; copies of which exist in 
the libraries of Italy, and in the Royal Library at 
Paris, where is also preserved the History of the Siege 


* This Notice, like the rest of the work, Tvas dictated by Napolcou 
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of Hopne by the Oonitable de Boxtrbon, of tvhich 
Nicolo Bonaparte, a Roman prelate, « the author • 
Tbjfl nanutare u highly erteemed* In 1797 litahry 
men, rrbom no coincidence eicapea remarked the 
circumstance that since the tnne of Charlemagne 
Rome bad been tarice menaced by great foreign 
armies , at the head of one of which was the Coo> 
fitable de Bourbon, and at the head of the other, 
one of the remote descendants of the family of bis 
hiitononu 

AVhen the French Army entered Bologna, the 
Senxite took care to hare their Golden Book presented 
to the General itwbief by Counts Marescalchi and 
Caprara, to draw bis attention to the names of 
tereial of bta ancestors, inscribed amongst those of 
the teoaiors who bad contnbnted to the honour of 
their aty 

In the Bdeenth century,* younger branch of the 
Bonaparte family settled in Corsica,+ At the time of 
the campaign of Italy, there was no one left of all 


* It kftpevs, bffwcTtr e« rr&rrfais to tlio vori ta tbe Ro}«l 
librny Kt ParU, that lUa tmwot of lofHay of Rocm U vrittro 
^ Jwopo, ud Mt bj Nicolo BoaaputA. Jicojo wm» m coateotpo- 
niy ud »n ^colu- vltocn of tb« cvtol} bU BUBo»cH[>t vu friaud Car 
tbe first tl»t ot CotofW la llfidi ud tb« volosio cooula* ■fcac*' 
lofT of tbe Bomafortet, wkkb b tmnied b«cb to a rny maote pcrtod 
•od dwtlbn tb«m u ooe of tbe stoat Dlastrioa baotn of TW^wj- 
Tbb Nkoto Booafule auvd la tbj text u tb« kbtorUa vu mI/ 
tW oacW of Jacopo lit U, b n *n< f iseaUootJ la tbt petalofy ai 
a TTT^dlftlBfabbed Kbolir and u IutIb( fmadrd tb« cUaa e< J aria* 
fradcoca U tb« Urirmltj of PH*. 

t b bU Swtaurp of Ualrmal lUttory, (Prtrb dt PSbtolr* 
wlrrmtW) SOtb cdHloa Mjt that a tdoo of tb* Coawoa ftBllj’ 
«bo had claims la iW thfu* af Cuvstaalbof W rcthrd bto Corsica 
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the Italiati branches, but the Abb6 Gregono Bona- 
parte, Kjnght of St. Stephen, and Canon of San !Mi- 
niato. He was ‘an old man of great respectability 
and wealth. Napoleon, in his march on Leghorn, 
stopped at San Miniato, and was received with his 
whole, staff at the house of his relation. Dunn'g 
supper, the conversation turned entirely on a Capuchin, 

^ a member of the family, who had been beatified a 
century before ; and the canon solicited the interest 
of the General-in-chief to procure his canonization. 
This proposal was several times made to the Emperor 
Napoleon after the concordat; but less importance 
was attached to these pious honours at Paris than 
at Rome. 

Those who are well acquainted with the Italian 
language know that it is optional to wiite Buona or 
Bona. The members of the Bonaparte family have 
used both these modes of orthography indiscrimi- 
nately : of two brothers it has happened that one has 
written his name with the u, and the other without it. 
It seems that the suppression of this letter was com- 
mon m very ancient times : in the church of St. 
Francis, belonging to the 'Minor Fnars in the town 
of San Miniato, on the right of the pnncipal altar 
IS a tomb with this inscription : — 

lu 1462, and that several members' of that family bore the name of 
Calomeros, which is perfectly identical with that of Bonaparte. 

KoKdv n^pot 
bona parte. 

It may hence be concluded that this name has been Italiamzed. 

We do not believe that this circumstance was ever known to Na- 
poleon. 
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CLARIS8I>rO 8DAE AETATtS ET PATRlAB TIBO 
JOANIfl JAOOBl UOCCtl DB B9NAPABTE 
QUl OBIIT ANlfO mCCCCXXXXI DIE XXV 
SEPTEMBRI8 NICQLAD8 DE BONAPABTK 
AFOrrOLICAE GAMBEAB OUSBICBS FECIT 
QENITOEI BENEUBEENTl BT PQSTEBll. 

The Chmtion name of J^aj)oleon baa nUo been 
the aubject of much diecasmoni It iraa nanal m the 
Onini and Lomellmi (omUiee from whom it was 
adopted by that of Bonaparte. The manner of writing 
It has been dispated in Italy Some pretended that 
it was derived from the Greek, and signified Lton of 
the datrt othere that it waa derived from the Latin 
The correct way of wnUng It U Napoleone This 
name is not found m tbe Komon calendar From 
the searches made in tbe moityrologies at Rome at 
the period of the CoHcxjrdat, it appears that Saint 
Nopoleone was a Greek martyr 

Napoleons great grandfather had three sons 
Joseph Napoleon and Lncieo The first of these 
left only one son, whose name was Charles, the 
second left only a daughter named Ehxabeth who 
wus mamed to the head of the Omano family, the 
third was a pnest, and died m 1791 aged eighty 
years ; he was archdeacon of the chapter of Ajaccio 
Charles, who thus became the only heir to his father, 
was the father of bopoleon He was educated at 
Rome and Piia where he took hu degree of Doctor 
of Laws. At a veij early age he mamed Lelitia 
Ramohno a ladj of a very good/amlly of the country 
descended from that of Colalto of Naples By her 
bo had fivif sons and three daughter* Charlts Botu 
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parte was twenty years of age at the bi caking out of 
the war of 1768 ; he was a warm friend to Paoli, and 
a most zealous defender of tlie independence of his 
country. The town of Ajaccio being occupied, at the 
commencement of hostilities, by the French troops, 
he removed with his family to Corte in the centre 
of the island. His young wife, then pregnant with 
Hapoleoiij followed Paoli’s head-quarters and the 
army of the Corsican patriots, in the campaign of 
1769, across the mountains, and resided n long time 
on the summit of Mo'nte Rotoudo, m the pansh of 
Niolo. But her pregnancy ad\ancmg, she obtained 
from Marshal Devauv a safe conduct to return to 
her house at Ajaccio. Napoleon was born on the 
15th of August, being the feast of the Assumption. 

Charles Bonaparte followed Paoli, on his retire- 
ment, as far as Porto Vecchio, and wished to have 
embarked with him; but the entreafies of his family, 
his attachment to his children, and his affection for 
his young wife, retained him. 

The French government appointed provincial states 
in Corsica, and continued the magistracy of the twelve 
nobles, who, like the Burgundian deputies, governed 
the country. Charles Bonaparte, who was very 
popular m the island, formed part of this magistracy. 
He was attached as counsellor to the tribunal of 
Ajaccio , this was an intermediate step for getting 
into the supreme council of the country. In 1779 
the States appointed him deputy for the nobles to 
Pans. The clergy chose the bishop of Nebbio, and the 
third estate a Casablanca. Charles 'Bonaparte took 
with him his two sons, Joseph and Napoleon, the 
One aged eleven years, the other ten; he placed the 
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former m the boarding-school at Anttm, arid the lat- 
ter entered the military school at Bnenne a* a pnpiL 
Napoleon retnained sut years at that school In 
1763, FTald-inarsbal the Chevalier Kcrganoo inspector 
of the rnilit^ schools selected him to pots the 
following year to the oubtaiy school at Pans, to which 
three of the best scholars, chosen by|the inspector, 
were annually sent from each of the twislve pTovTncial 
schools. Napoleon remained only eight months at 
Pans In the month of August 178£ he was ex- 
amined by the Academician Laplace, and received 
the brevet of a second lieutenant of ortOlery m the 
regiment of La F^re , he was then sixteen years of* 
age. Phelipeaux Pecaduo, and Bemosis passed at 
the same erointDation they ell three emigrated at 
the commencement 6f the Revolution The first de- 
fended St Jean d Acre where he cnoced modi 
toleni, and where died , the second koi a Breton 
and attained the rank of major in the Austrian army j 
the third who returned to Fmnce during the consul- 
ate was oppomted admimstrator of the crown move- 
ables and cbaraberlain. 

The regiment ofLa was at Vslenco in Dauphi 
ny, where Napoleon kept garrison for the first time 
Some commotions having taken place m the town of 
Lyons, bo was sent thither with his battalion This 
regiment afterwards passed to Douay m Flanders and 
to Auxonne in Burgundy In 1791 Napoleon was 
made a captain m the regiment of artillery of Grenoble 
then in gamson at Valence wbilbcr ho returned 
The revolationary ideas be^o -to prevail Part of 
the officers croigTsled Oonvion Vaubon Qalbo 
Dufour, and Napoleon were the four captains sbo, 
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having preserved the good opinion of tlie soldiers, 
kept them w'lthin the limits of order. 

Napoleon was in Corsica for siv months in 1792. 
He took the earliest opportunity of waiting on Paoli, 
with whom his father had been intimate. Paoti re- 
ceived him in a very friendly manner, and did all in his 
power to retain him, and keep him out of the way of 
tlie disturbances with which the mother-country was 
threatened. 

In Januaiy and February 1793, Napoleon was in- 
trusted with u counter attack on the North of Sardinia, 
whilst Admiral Truguet was operating against Cagliari. 
The expedition not having succeeded, he brought his 
troops safely back to Bonifacio. This was his first 
military achievelnent, and obtained him testimonials 
of the attachment of the soldiers, and a local repu- 
tation. 

A few months after, Paoh, against whom an accu- 
sation had been decreed by the senate, threw off the 
mask and revolted. Previously to declaring himself, 
he communicated his scheme to the young artillery 
officer, of whom he used frequently to say " You see 
that youth f he is a man for a Plutarch’s biography.” 
But all the persuasions and influence of this venerable 
old man were unavailing. Napoleon agreed with him 
that France was in a fhghtful state, but reminded him 
that nothing that is -violent can last long; and that 
as he had an immense influence over the mhabitants, 
and was master of the places of strength and of the 
troops, he ought to maintain tranquillity in Corsica, 
and let the fury of the moment pass away in France ; 
that the island ought not to be torn from its natural 
connexion on account of a momentary disorder ; that 
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It had otery thing to loafc m auch a conmUion; that 
It belonged# geographically, either to Franca or Italy , 
that it never conld be Bnghih , andthataaltaly irai not 
a fingle undivided power, CoTBica ought constantly to 
remain French The old general could not controvert 
all this, but he persisted m his plans. Kapoleon quit-* 
ted the convent of Kottino, where this conference was 
held, two hours afterwords Affairs grew worse, Corto 
openly revolted, bodies of msorgents from all quarters 
advanced on Ajacao, where there were no troops of 
the line or means of resistance proportioned to the 
attack. The Bonaparte family retired to Nice and 
oflerTrardj into Provence , their property was deyas- 
tated , their house, after being pUlaged, was long nsed 
u barracks by an English tottalion Napoleon on 
reaching Nice was preparing to join l^is regiment, 
w^en General Dogear who commanded the artillery 
of the Army of Italy required bis semces and em- 
ployed blra m tho most debente operations A few 
months after Marseilles revolted , the MarteiUetc 
army got possessioa of Avignon , the communications 
of the Array of Italy were cut off, there vrai a want of 
ammonttion, a convoy of powder was intercepted , and 
the genend-m-cbief was greatly embarrassed by these 
circumstances. General Dugeir sent Napoleon to tlie 
Marscillese intorgenli, to try to induce them to let 
the convoy^ post and at (he tame time to taltfi aft 
necessary measures to secure and accelerate their pas- 
sage lie went to Marseillea and Angnon had inter- 
viewi with the leaders of tho insurgents convinced 
them that it was their own mtercst not to eiate the 
resentment of the Army of Italy and got the convoys 
forwarded 
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During these proceedings Toulon had surrendered 
to the English : Napoluon, now a lieutenant-colonel 
(chef debataillon), was ordered on service to the siege 
of Toulon, on the proposal of the committee of artillery. 
He joined the besieging army on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1793. 

During his residence at Marseilles, when sent to the 
insurgents, having an opportunity of observing all the 
weakness and incoherence of their means of resist- 
ance, he drew up a little pamphlet, which he published 
before he left that city. He' endeavoured to open the 
eyes of these frantic people, and predicted that the 
only result of their revolt would be to furnish a pre- 
text to the men of blood of the day, for sending the 
pnncipal persons amongst them to the scaffold. 'J’his 
pamphlet produced a powerful effect, and contributed 
to calm the agitation which prevailed. 
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X • 

The Constituent Assembly went in some 
respects too far, and in others did^ too little. 
It was composed of men endowed" with dis- 
tinguished talents, but devoid of experience. 
It committed two errors, which might have 
produced the total ruin of the nation: the 
first was the establishment of a constitution at 
variance with the expenence of all ages and 
states, and the mechanism of which was con- 
trived, not for the purpose of strengthening 
social order and promoting national prosperity, 
Memons. — vol. hi. b 
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but of restricting and annulling the public 
power, which is that of government. Great 
as this error ^vas, it was less flagrant aud had 
less deplorable consequences ^an that of per- 
sisting in re-estabUshnig Louis XVI on the 
throne, after the affair of Varennes "Wbat 
then ought the Assembly to have done^ It 
ought to have sent commissioners extmordi 
nary to Varennes, not to bnng the King back 
to Pans, but to clear the way for him, and to 
conduct him safely beyond the frontiers, to 
have decreed, by \nrtue of the Constitution, 
that ho had abdicated , proclaimed Louis WII 
King , created a regency, confided the care of 
the King dunng his minonty, to a Pnnccss of 
the House of Cond^, and cojnposed the coun- 
cil of regencyund the ministry of the principal 
members of the Constituent Assembly A 
go\emmcnt8o conformable to pnnciplo, and 
so national, ^^ould have found means to reme 
dy tlie djsnd\TintagC8 of the Constitution, the 
force of events would soon have led to the 
adoption of the necessary modifications It 
IS probable that hrance would have triumphed 
o\craU her enemies, domestic and foreign, and 
would ha\c experienced ncitlicr anarch} nor 
revolutionary go\cmmcnt. B} the penod of 
the Kings majont}, the Rcioludon ttcnWlnrc 
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been so well rooted, that it might have defied 
every attack. To act otherwise was intrusting 
the steering of the vessel, during a most tre- 
mendous storm, to a pilot no longer capable of 
conducting her , it was calling the crew to in- 
surrection and revolt in the name of public 
safety ; it was invoking anarchy. 

The royalists formed the right side of the 
Constituent Assembly ; ^ the constitutionals 
took the left side, placing themselves at the 
head of the people. But in the Legislative 
Assembly the constitutionals formed the right 
side, and the Girondins the left. In the Con- 
vention, the latter in theii' turn composed the 
nght side, and the faction called that of the. 
Mountain, formed the left side, directing the 
popular party. In the Constituent Assembly 
the constitutionals demanded the expulsion of 
the troops of the line, proclaiming the principle 
that the assembly ought to be guarded by the 
national guard; In the Legislative Assembly 
’ they maintained a contrary opinion, and loud- 
ly clarnoured for troops of the lmfe ; but the 
Girondins indignantly rejected the employment 
of any hired army against the, majority of the 
people. The Gironde, party, in its turn, 
claimed the protection of an.army of the line 
against the popular party. . Thus did the dif 

B 2 
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ferent parties alternately change their opinions 
accprding to circumstances 

The factions of the Gironde and the Moun- 
tain were too violent m their mutual animosity 
Had they both continued to exist, the proceed 
mgs of administration would have been en- 
cumbered with so many impedimenta, that tlic 
Republic could not have mamtamed the con- 
test against the combination of all Europe 
The good of the country required the triumph 
of one of theso parties On the Slst of hlay, 
the Gironde fell, and llio Mountain tJicncc- 
forth goi. cmed without opposition The con* 
sequence is knovvn the campaigns of 1703 
and 1794 delivered France from foreign mini 
Sion 

Would the result ha\c been the same if the 
Gironde partj had gamed the day, and the 
Mountain bad been sacrificed on the dlst of 
Mayt Wc think it xiould not The Moun- 
tain party, although checked, would nlnnijs 
have possessed great influence m France, in 
the populai' societies and armies, and Mould 
Ua>o essentially diminished tho energies of the 
nation, the whole of which were necessary at 
that crisis There was undoubted)) more 
talent ID the Gironde than in the Mountain , 
but the Gironde mos composed of more sjiccu 
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lative men, with less resolution and decision 
of will; they would have governed more 
mildly, and it is probable that under their 
reign only part of the excesses which the re- 
volutionary government of the Mountain com- 
mitted, w6uldhave taken place. The Gironde 
prevailed in the towns of Lyons, Marseilles, 
Toulon, Montpellier, Nismes, Bordeaux, and 
Brest, and in several provinces. The home 
of the Mountam was the capital, and it was 
supported by all the Jacobins in France. On 
the 31st of May it triumphed; twenty- two 
deputies, the leaders of the Gironde, were 
proscribed. 

II. 

Sixty-six departments, filled with indigna- 
tion, took up arms. The people of Paris, they 
said, had usurped the national sovereignty. 
They raised battalions, and began a civil war ; 
but the Mountain being masters of .the Con- 
vention and supported by the popular societies 
and the armies, and having the treasury and 
the assignat plate at their disposal, despised 
the vain threats of the federalists. The small 
army which marched on Paris, under the com- 
mand of Calvados, was defeated by a few squad- 
rons of gens-d’armes. In a few weeks peace 
was restored throughout the Republic, with the 
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exception of Lyon», Marseilles, Toulon, and a 
few towns of Languedoc Lyons, bfeicged 
by part of the army of the Alps, and by some 
battabons of volunteers raised in Burgundy 
and Auvergne, made a long and brilliant resis- 
tance, its national guard had been organized 
long before, and 3000 refugees from the south- 
ern provinces, amongst whom were many 
ancient officers, had enlisted in it Marseilles 
and Toulon brought GOOO national guards into 
the field , Montpellier and Nismes, 4000 
These two divisions were to join at Orange, 
nujd to proceed thence to the relief of Lyons 
The representatives of tlie people with the 
army of the Alps, detached from Grenoble 
2000 lafantry of the line, fiOO Allobrogian 
horse, and two battenes of artillery, under the 
command of Colonel Carlaux This little 
column descended the left bank of the Rhone, 
fell in with the van of the Marscillcso at 
Orange, put them to flight, advanced on the 
bndge of Saint-Lspnt, dispersed tho van of 
the force from Nismes, occupied tho castle, 
and having marched on Angnon, drove the 
Marscilleso army from that place on the ICih 
of July and forced it to repass the Durance 
prccipiiatelv Cnrtaii'c took possession of 
Aix on the 20th of August , on the 24th he 
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attacked the camp of the confederates, which 
was intrenched and lined with twenty pieces 
of heavy cannon, forced it, and entered Mar- 
seilles, which place was exposed 'to all the 
horrors of civil '>Var. 

The Sections 9, 11, 12, 13, and 

14, had declared for the Mountain, and sum- 
moned the municipality to acknowledge the 
Convention, which proposal had been rejected 
with indignation. Both parties took up arms. 
The conflict was still proceeding when the 
fugitives from the camp of Septem brought the 
news of the loss of the battle there r at the' 
same moment the Allobrogians seized the gates 
of Aix. The terrified leaders of the federal- 
ists took refuge m Toulon, accompanied by 
a thousand men. 

The entrance of Cartaux into Aix became 
known at 'Toulon on the 22d of August. On 
this intelligence) the Sections set no bounds- to 
their violence, they arrested the representa- 
tives of the people, Bayle and Beauvais, who 
were on a mission there, and confined them in 
Fort la Malgue; the representatives Freron, 
Barras, and General Lapoype, fled to Nice, 
the head-quarters of the Army of Italy. All 
the authorities at Toulon were compromised, 
and they had all equally participated in fb^ 
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revolt , the- mnnicipiUity, the directory of the 
deportment, the Intendont jif the Navy, most 
of the persons employed m Ihejirsenal, Vice- 
Admiral Trogoff who commanded the squad- 
ron, and a great number of the ofBcers, all 
felt themselves equally guilty, and knowing 
what enemies they had to deal with, saw no 
means of safety but treason They conse- 
quently surrendered the squadron, port, arse- 
nal, town and forts to the enemies of Franco 
The squadron, consisting -of eighteen soil of 
the line and several fngntes, was at anchor in 
the roads, although betrayed by its admiral, it 
remained loyal, and deffended itself against the 
English and Spanish fleets , but, being aban- 
doned by the land forces, and menaced by 
those \ cry batteries on the const that ought to 
have protected it, it yielded The English 
and Spanish admirals nt first occupied Toulon 
■mth 6000 men detached from their crews 
they hoisted the white flag, and took pos- 
session m the name of the Bourbons They 
rcccitcd reinforcements from Spam, Naples, 
Piedmont, and Gibraltar , by the end of Sep 
tember the gntnson consiitml of 14,000 men 
3000 of whom were Englub, 4000 Neapolitans, 
2000 Sardinians, and 6000 Spaniards They 
tlicn disarmed the national guani of Toulon 
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which had incurred their suspicion, discharged 
the crews of the French ships, put 5000 Bre- 
ton and Norman sailors, who caused them 
some anxiety, on board four French ships of 
the line, which they fitted up as transports, 

and sent them to Rochefort and Brest.* 

\ 

III. 

On the 18th of December, at ten o’clock at 
night. Colonel Gervoni broke down a gate and 
entered the city at the head of a patrol of 200 
men. He traversed ’the whole town: the deep- 
est silence prevailed. The port was crowded 
with baggage which the inhabitants had liot 
had time to put on board. A report pre- 
vailed that matches were lighted for the pur- 
pose of 'blowing up the powder-magazines ; 
piquets of cannoneers were accordingly sent 
to secure them. Immediately after, the tro6ps 
intended to guard the city entered. Excessive 
confusion prevailed at the naval arsenal, where 
8 *or 900 galley slaves were making the 
most strenuous exertions to extinguish the 
fire. These convicts had rendered the greatest 
services, having overawed the English officer. 


. * For the account of the siege of Toulon, see Memoirs, 
Vol. J. page9. 
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Sir Sidney Smith, who had orders to hum 
the ships and the arsenal, and performed his 
task very ill The Republic was indebted to 
him for all the valuable treasures recovered 
Napoleon proceeded to the spot «ith all the 
disposable cannoneers and workmen, and suc- 
ceeded, m the course of a few days in oxtin- 
gnisljing the fire and preserving the arsenal 
Theloss which the nai'y had suffered was consi- 
derable, but it still retained immense resonrccs, 
all the magazines were saved ovcept thegc- 
tieral one There were thirty-one ships of 
war at Toolon at the time of its treacherous 
surrender four sail had been employed in 
carrying 6000 soldiers to Brest and Rochefort, 
the combined troops burned nine in the roads, 
they left thirteen dismantled in the basins, and 
earned off four, one of iibicb ivas burnt at 
Leghorn rears had been entertained that 
they would bloii up the basin and seicral 
of the jetties, but they had not time enough 
for that purpose The « recks of the thirteen 
ships and fngates which were burnt and sunk 
in the roads contracted the channel , man) 
attempts were made to remove them in tlic 
course of the ten following )cars, at length, 
some ^capolltan dlicrs succeeded in getting 
the whole out, piece b) piece, b) sawing the 
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hulls. The army entered Toulon on the' 
19th, the troops had been seventy- two hours 
under arms amidst mud and rain ; they aban- 
doned themselves, on entering the town, to 
«ome excesses, which seemed authorfzed by 
the promises made to the soldiers during' the 
siege. 

The General-in- Chief restored order by de- 
claring that .all effects m Toulon Avere the pro- 
perty of the army ; he had the contents of the 
private warehouses and the furniture of the 
deserted houses, collected in central maga- 
zines. The Republic afterwards seized the 
whole, allowing only the gratification of a 
year’s pay to every officer and soldier. The 
emigration from Toulon was very considerable, 
the refugees crowded the English, Neapolitan, 
and Spanish ships, which were consequently 
obliged to anchor in the roads of Hieres, and - 
to make the emigrants encamp in the isles of 
Porquerolles and the Levant. It is said that 
the number of these emigrants amounted to 
14,000. Dugommier gave orders to leave the 
white flag hoisted on all the forts and bastions 
of the roads, by which means a great number 
of ships of war and merchantmen bringing 
men or supplies intended for the enemy were 
deceived. During the first thirty days sue- 
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ceeding the taking of the city, vessels richly 
laden were daily captured An English fn- 
gate, on one occasion, had cast anchor under 
the great tower, carrying supplies to the 
amount of several millions, she was consi- 
dered as taken, and two naval ofBccrs in a 
small boat boarded her accordingly, declaring 
to the captain that they took possession of the 
frigate ns tlicir prise The captain clapped 
them into the hold, cut his cables, and was 
lucky enough to escape without farther loss 
One evening, towards the end of December, 
tha commandant of the artillery being on the 
quay, about eight o’clock, saw an English 
skiff come ashore, from ahich an oflScer 
landed, and asked him for Lord Jlood s lodg- 
ings Tins was the captmn of a fino bng 
which brought despatches and announced the 
approach of reinforcements The bng was 
taken, and the despatches rend 

The representatives established a revolu 
tionarj tnbunal, according to the laws of 
that period , but all the guilty had escaped 
and followed the enemy , all who had resolved 
to stay, were conscious of their innocence 
Ncicrthclcss this tribunal cniiscd scicnl per- 
sons to be arrested, who had been prevented 
from following the enemy by vanous accidents. 
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and caused them to be punished in expiation 
of their guilt. But eight or ten victims were 
too few, and a dreadful measure, chaiacteristic 
of the spirit of that period, was resorted to. 

It 'was proclaimed ^that all those persons who 
had been employed in the arsenal whilst the 
English were' in possession of the town, were 
to repair to the Cham'p de Mars, and give m 
their names ; and they were led to believe 
that it was for the purpose of employing them 
again. Nearly two hundred peisons, head 
workmen, inferior clerks, and .other subal- 
terns Went accordingly, m full confidence. 
Their names were registered; it was proved 
by their own confession that they had retained 
their places under the English government, 
and the revolutionary tribunal, in the open 
field, immediately sentenced them to death. 

A battalion of Sans-Culottes and Marseillese, 
brought expressly for the purpose, shot them. 
This action requires no comment , but it was 
the only execution that took place at Toulon ; 

It is false that any persons whatever were killed 
by grape-shot ; neither the commandant of the 
artillery, nor the cannoneers of the line, would • 
have lent themselves to such' an action. It 
was the cannoneers of the revolutionary army 
who committed such atrocities at Lyons. 
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By a decree of the Conventiou, tlie namo' 
of Port, dc la Montagne \ras given to the Port 
of XoQlon, and it was ordered that all tlio 
public edifices should be demolished, except 
those deemed necessary for* the navy and the 
public service This extravagant decree was 
put in execution, but very tardily, only five 
or six houses were demolished, and those were 
rebuilt shortly after The English squadron 
remained a month or six weeks in Hicrcs 
roads this created some anxiety , tlicrc were 
no mortars in Toulon capable of throwing 
projectiles above 1600 toiscs, and the squad 
roQ was anchored 2400 toiscs from Iho shore 
Had wo then had some Villantroys niortars, 
such as were afterwards usedj the squadron 
would not lla^c been able to anchor in the 
road? At length, after blowing-up the forts 
of Porqucrolles and Porteros, the enemy pro 
ceeded to the roads of Porto Ferrajo, inhere 
they landed a great number of the emigrants 
from Toulon 

The nm\ s of the taking of Toulon, at the 
moment hen it was least expected, produced 
a wonderful eficcl in France and throughout 
Europe On llic 25th of Dcccm'bcr the Con 
vcnlion Ordered a national festival The taking 
of Toulon n\ns the signal of the successes 
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winch attended the campaign of 1794.' Shortly 
afterwards theAiniy of the Rhin'e retook the 
lines of "Weissemburg, and raised the block- 
ade of Landau. Dugommier, with part of 
the army, marched for the Eastern Pyrenees, 
where Doppet was only making blunders. 
Another part of this -army was sent into la 
Vendee, and many battalions returned to the 
Army of Italy. Dugommier ordered Napoleon 
to follow him, but other oideis arrived from 
Pans, directing him fiist to leplace the coasts 
of the Mediterranean in a state of defence, 
especially Toulon ; and afterwards to proceed 
to the Army of Italy to command the artillery. 

It was at Toulon that Napoleon’s reputation 
commenced. All the generals, representatives, 
and soldiers, who had heard his opinions given 
in -the different councils, three months befoie 
the taking of the place, anticipated the , mili- 
tary career he afterwards fulfilled. From that 
moment he had acquired the confidence of all 
the soldiers of the Army of Italy. Dugommier 
wrote to the Committee^ of. Public Safety, 
soliciting the rank of brigadier-general for him, 
and using" these words “ Reward this young 
. “ man, and promote him, fCr, should he be un- 
“ gratefully treated, he would promote him- 
“ self.” In the Army of the Pyrenees, Dugom- 
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mier wjib continually tolWing of hia commanci- 
ant*of the artillery at Toulon, and imprcaacd 
a high opinion of him on the minds of all the 
generals and officers who afterwords went 
from the Army of Spam to the Army of Italy 
Whenever he- gamed any successes, ho used 
to send couriers from Perpignan to Napoleon 
at Nice 



CHAPTER II. 


SUMMARY or TIIL MILITARY OTERATIONS OF 

'jiij: army of Italy. 

During the years 1792, 1793, 1791, and 1795 


I. Statement of tlie operations of the Aimy of Italy from the 
commencement of tlie nar, during the years 1792 and 
1793, to the siege of Toulon. — II. N.apoleon directs the 
army in the campaign of 1794'. Taking 'of Saorgio, 
Oneglia, the Cql di Tende, and all the upper chain of the 
Alps, (April, 1794') — III. March of the army across 
Montenottc, (October, 1794) — IV. Maritime expeditions, 
hattlc of Noll, (March, 1795). — V. Napoleon appeases 
several insurrections at Toulon. He quits the Army of 
Italy and arm es at Pans, (June, 1795) — VI. Kellerman 
being defeated, jrallics in the lines of Borghetto, (July, 
1795) — VII. Battle of Loano, (December, 179G) 

. I. 

The war of the first coalition began in 1792. 
General Montesquiou, comihanding the army 
of the South, wa« intrusted with the defence of 
the whole frontier from Geneva to Antibes. The 
campaign opened in September. He marched 
from his camp at Cessieux to the Isere, and to 
foit Barreau, and, became master of Chambciy 
Memoirs . — vol. hi 
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and all SaVby m a few weel^ 'The Pied- 
montese retired beyond the Alps Lientenant 
general Anaelme, commanding a division of 
10,000 men, was ordered to defend the Var, 
from the camp of Toiimoux, near the Col 
dArgentiere, to Antibes, Admiral Tniguet, 
with nine ships of war, cairymg 2000 soldiers, 
was cruising between Antibes and Jlonaco 
The Var is a bad hnc of defence , the French 
squadron menaced its rear, which decided tlio 
court of Tunn to order its nrmj to talc up n 
line of defence at the bad of the Mantime 
Alps, supporting the nght on the Vnr and its 
tnbutary streams, the centre on Lcntosca, and 
the left on the Royn, before Saorgio On the 
23d of September, General Ansclmc, being in 
formed by the French admiral that the anchor- 
ing of his squadron in line before Kicc had 
determined the enemy to ci acuatc that place, 
and that the Piedmontese army had begun its 
movement, passed the Var at the head of 4000 
men, and took possession of Nice, Fort Jlont 
olbano and Villa Franca, wthout experiencing 
any resistance The two latter places were in 
n perfect state of defence, and provided with 
excellent artillery Ibcir garrisons were made 
prisoners of war Anselmc had fordcil the 
Var , the next day but one the torrent In 
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creased, and lie remained in Nice eiglit or ten 
days separated from the lest of his army. The 
enemy was ignorant of this circumstance, or 
knew not how to profit by it. Anselme puslied 
a vanguard as far as Lascarena, on the road to 
Turin. The squadron proceeded to Oneglia, 
a port belonging to the King of Sardinia. Tlie 
admiral summoned the commandant to sur- 
render, but the bearer of tlie flag of truce was 
put to death; the troops landed, and took pos- 
session of the city. General Anselme was 
unable to prevent them from committing some 
excesses : he was even accused of pai ticipa- 
ting in the disorders of which the city of Nice 
complained ; and was accordingly recalled. 

In the beginriing of 1793 the government 
separated the Army of the Alps from the Army 
of Italy, and gave the command of the lattei 
to General Biron on the 15 th of February, 
1793. Several actions took place on the heights 
of Lascarena, Sospello, and Lentosca; each 
army occupied them in turn ; but Sospello at 
‘length remained finally in the possession of 
the French army. The vanguard encamped at 
Brouis between Sospello and Breglio. On th6 
11th of Apnl, Biron got possession of Lentosca 
and the heights as far as Belvedere, taking 
many prisoners , and several pieces of cannon. 

c 2 
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Some tifliCTxfter he \ras colled to the command 
of the Army of La Vend^, and succeeded by 
General Brunet The ormj havmg; rcccncd 
reinforcements do\f amounted to 30,000 men 
under arms, v,h\ch number, '>ntb the troops 
jn gamson in Provence, the depAU, and the 
sicL, rv\ ellcd its regimental returns to 03,000 
The cnemv were also reinforced by their omi 
levies and a fine Austnan divnsion , thej had 
fortified their position ^^^th a great number of 
batteries and works , their right was sdppoHcd 
on the comp pf Utcllc, tbcir centre in ad 
^•ance of the Col dc Tlaus, and their left before 
Saorgio, a fortified place which crosses the 
road from Nice to Turin 

General Brunet was desirous, for good rca 
sons, of gaining possession of all the mnntimc 
Alps, dn\ing the cncmj beyond the Col di 
Tende, and placing lus arm) on the summit of 
the Alps, at the sources of the vralcrs, winch 
would he a much stronger position, and re- 
quire fewer men to guard it. Tins plan was 
>ery rational, and he had a sufficient force to 
carry it into effect , but he did not pows' the 
military talents necessary for dircclmg so im 
portant an operation On the 8tU of June 
1703, he rnadc a general attack throophout the 
line The French soldiers performed all that 
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it was possible to do ; they earned all the 
positions that could be taken ; but tiie camps 
of Fourches and Raus, which the enemy occu- 
pied, were impregnable. On the 10th of June 
Brunet obstinately repeated his efforts, by 
which the Piedmontese army acquired glory, 
and the flower of the French grenadiers was 
destroyed. The positions of the Piedmontese 
were now considered too strong to be forced, 
und they continued to fortify them. Jn the 
month of August the treason of Toulon ren- 
dered it necessary to send a detachment from 
the Army of Italy to besiege that place ; but 
although weakened, the army repulsed all 
the attempts made by the Piedmontese in the 
month of October, to enter Provence by pass- 
ing the ‘Var. One of their divisions, 4000 
strong, was defeated and almost destroyed by 
Dugommier at Gillette, which induced them 
to resume their positions. Brunet, being un- 
justly accused of treason, and of favouring 
the insurrection at Marseilles, was delivered 
up to the revolutionary tribunal at Paris, and 
perished on the scaffold. 

After the taking of Toulon, Napoleon passed 
the first two months of 1794 in fortifying and' 
arming the coasts of the Mediterranean; he 
leached Nice in March, and took the chief 
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coiliiaand of the artillery The army wa» 
commanded fay General Dnmorfaion Tins 
general, an old captain of grenadiers, had 
obtained the ranks of brigadier general and 
general of diviaion, in the campaign of 1702 
and 1793, in the Army of Italy , be vni* ac- 
quainted with all the positions, and had com- 
manded an attack under Branot m the month 
of June He woa sixty years Of age, of a clear 
understanding, personally bm\c, and tolerably 
■well informed, but a iictim to the gout, and 
constantly in bed, be passed whole months 
without bemg able to stir^ General Gantier 
was bis quartermaster general , Doyssanticr 
his mustermaster general , Haller his pay- 
master and storekeeper, General Dejar the 
lieutenant general of tho artillery , Colonel 
Gassendi director of the park , General Vial 
commanded the engineers , Generals Mac- 
quart, Dallemagno, Massena, tcc commanded 
the different corps , the head quarters had 
been two jears at Nice, where there was no 
appearance of w ar, it being ten leagues from 
tho advanced posts 


n 

Napoleon spent part of March in vintmg 
the positions occupied b) the arm}, and cot 
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lecting information respecting the various ac- 
tions- which had taken place in. 1792. He, 
remained several days at the camp of Brouis 
occupied by General Macquart, and convinced 
himself of the strength of the enemy’s posi- 
tions, and the imprudence of the attacks of the 
8th and 12th of June, which had proved disas- 
trous to the army'. Amongst mountains there 
are many positions to- be found of great na- 
tural strength, which we must take care not to 
attack. The genius of this kind of warfare 
consists in occupying camps, either on the 
flanks or in the rear of those of the enemy, 
which leave him only the alternative of eva- 
cuating > his positions without, fighting, or of 
comipg out of them to attack you. In moun- 
tain-war, he who attacks is always under a dis- 
advantage ; even m offensive war, the art con- 
sists in engaging only in defensive actions, and 
m obliging the enemy to attack. The enemy’s 
positions were well connected , the right , was 
supported in ^a solid manner, but the left not 
so well ; the country was much more practi- 
cable on that side.' Napoleon, therefore, con- 
ceived a plan of operations, which, without 
engaging' the army in diflicult affairs, was 
adapted to put it m possession of the upper 
chain of the Alps, and to oblige the enemy to 


i 
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abandon of bis own accord the formidable 
camps of Hans and Fourches This pita con 
sisted m turning the left of the enemy by 
passing the Roya, the Nervia, and the Tnggia. 
in occupymg Mount Tnnardo, Tlocca Bnrbcnn, 
tad Tanarello, and m cutUng off the Saorgio 
road, the enemy s lino of communication be- 
hind the hill of Marta 

' A great number of pnvnteers wore stationed 
at Oncglia, whence they intercepted the com- 
mumcations between Nice and Genoa, which 
annoyed the army and greatly impeded the 
victualling of Provence, then afflicted ■mth n 
scarcity of provisions The same operation 
was adapted to remedy this cnl 1111611 the 
array should bo on Monte Grande, it iionld 
Command the sources of the Tanaro, and the 
whole valley of Oncglia , that town, as well ns 
Ormea, Garessio, and Loano, would fall into 
Its pow er , thus this plan of campaign w ould 
have three grand results, Ist, to place the 
defence of the county of Nice in its natu- 
ral position on the upper ndgo of the Alp* 
2dly, to slalion the right in a country where 
the mountains being much less clcTOlcd 
would afford greater advantages, and 3dly 
to cover n portion of the Biwcra di Genoa, and 
destroy tlio haunts of the privateers which pre- 
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vented communication between Genoa, the 
grand centre of commerce,/ the army, and 
Marseilles. There was no reason to fear that 
the enemy would avail themselves of the- de- 
tachment which would be made by the French 
army on its right, in order to act on the offen- 
sive ; such a movement in a hilly country 
would only be formidable in proportion 'to the 
time that might be lost in stnking the decisive 
, blow ; for if the troops have gained a few 
marches on the enemy, they have arrived on 
his flanks, and then it is too late for him to 
take the offensive part. In mountain warfare, 
to oblige the enemy to leave his positions to 
attack yours, is, as we have already said, the 
spirit and true method of conducting this kind 
-of war. In fact the positions at the Cols of Beo- 
let, Brouis, and Perus, although not, perhaps^ 
so strong as those of the Piedmontese, were 
nevertheless of great strength. Their numeri- 
cal superiority would have been useless to them 
there ; and moreover, if these positions had 
been forced, the enemy, who would haVe been 
stopped at the positions of the Col de Braous, 
Castiglione, and Luceram, -might have adopted 
the plan of attacking the positions of Mount 
Tanardo apd the Tanarello as soon as they had 
seen them occupied by the French ; but these 
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positions were good in themselves, tmd wc 
should then return to the same principles of 
mountain warfare , we should oblige the 
enemy to attack m this case. Besides, all 
the ^^rench troops remammg at the camp of 
Brouis, might, by crossing the Roya and 
Mount Jove, hasten to their assistance, and 
finally, th6 qperaUpn on the sources of the 
Tanaro and Ormea was m itself a diversion 
which would tend to keep the enemy from 
engagmg in difficult and‘ dangerous affairs in 
the monntxunSi and induce him to return with 
his army into the plain to cover the capital 
This plan was laid before a conncil, at 
which were present the two popular represen- 
tatives, commissioners to the army. General 
Dumorbion, the general of the artillery. Ge- 
neral Masseno, General Vial of the engineers, 
and Bngadier-general Rusca, a light infantry 
officer, bom m these mountains, and particu 
larly acquainted with them The reputation 
of the author saved him all long discussions. 
EEs predictioqa concerning Toulon were ro 
membered, and his plan was adopted 
There was'^ one political objection, it was 
necessary to borrow the territory of the Re 
pubhc of Genoa , but the allies tlicmsclvos 
had borrowod it six months before, when 
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V 

2000 Piedmontese crossed the Genoese terri- 
tory and embarked at Oneglia for Toulon. 
They were only to have* proceeded in small 
detachments disarmed, but they had marched 
m a body, under arms, with drums beating. 
The catastrophe of the Modeste was also re- 
membered ; this frigate had anchored in the 
port of Genoa, and was moored against the 
quay. On the 15th of October 1793, three 
English ships and two frigates anchored m the 
port ; an English seventy-four moored alongside 
the Modeste. The master civilly requested 
the officer -on the quarter-deck of the frigate to 
remove a boat which was in the way of the 
manosuvres of the English ship, which was rea- 
dily done by the French. Half an hour after, 
the English captain requested the commander 
of the Modeste to hoist the white flag, saying, 
he did hot know what the tri-coloured flag 
was, (the Allies were then masters of Toulon). 
The French officer answered 'this insult as ho- 
nour dictated : but the English had three plat- 
forms prepared, which they threw on the frK 
gate and boarded her ; at the same time com- 
mencing a brisk fire of musquetry from the 
tops and deck ; the crew of the Modeste were 
unprepared for any attack ; part of them threw 
themselves into the water; the English pur- 
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sued the fugitives with their boats, killing and 
wounding them The rage of the people of 
Genoa \vas unbounded , the English agent 
Drake was hooted and threatened, and m- 
curred some danger, bnt Don4 was doge , the 
senate made excuses, and -the fhgate was never 
restored The representatives of the people 
at Marseilles laid an embargo on the Genoese 
shipping , they expected that the Convention 
would declare war, but France and particu 
liply the South, was desolated by famine , the 
Genoese flag was necessary to supply Provence 
with pronaiona, the Convention therefore 
dissembled, declaring that the whole affair was 
to be attnbated to the weakness of the 
Genoeie, and that the usual relations between 
the two conntnes should continue unaltered 
It was nevertheless true that the mdcpendence 
and neutrality of this republic had been 
violated 

On the 6th of April adivision of 14 000 men, 
forming five brigades, passed the Roya, and 
took jiossession of the castle of Ventimiglia, 
<?ae brtgade, commanded hyMastesa, wsrebed 
on Mount Tanardo, and to<?k up a position 
there ? a second, nfter having passed the 
Taggia, took up a position at !Monto Grande , 
the thrcQ others, under tho iramtdialc com 
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mand of Napoleon, advanced on Oneglia, and 
overthrew an Austrian division posted on the 
heights of St. Agatha. The French Brigadier- 
general Brul6 was killed in this affair. The 
next day the army entered Oneglia, where 
twelve pieces of cannon were found. The 
whole population of the town and valley had 
^ fled. Twelve r^iore guns were taken near the 
Col Saint Silvestre ; the Piedmontese wished 
to carry them off to Ormea, but they fell into 
the hands of the 2d brigade, which debouched 
by the Col Mezzaluna. The army marched on 
Ponte di Nave: the remains of the Austrian 
division were in position there; they .were 
attacked, beaten, and precipitated from the 
heights of Mount Aiiol into the Tanaro ; the 
fortress of Ormea capitulated the same day, 
with a garrison of 400 men, an armoury of 
several thousand musquets, and twenty pieces 
of cannon j a cloth manufactory, the ware- 
houses of 'which were full, served to clothe the 
soldiers. The next day, the 18th, the army 
took possession of Garessip, and,, established 
its communications by Mount San Bernardo, 
and Rocca-Barbena, with Loano, another small 
. . town on the sea shore, belonging to the King 
of Sardinia. 

Great alarm prevailed throughout Piedmont , 
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tUo enemy, as had been foreseen, hastily eva- 
cuated aJi the gidea of the Alps, but he was 
nevertheless too late, and could not carry off 
his artillery From Tonarello, Massena de- 
bouched in the rear of Sfl^orgio, thus cutting 
off the road and the enemy s retreat behind 
the hill of Marta Saorgio capitulated on the 
29th. of April , this fort mighj have held out 
longer, as it had conaiderable quantities of* 
provisions and tniUtarj stores On the 8th of 
May, Massena proceeded by the Col Ardente 
to the Col di Tende, whilst General Mocqnart 
attacked in front The attack succeeded 
The army now possessed the whole upper 
chain of the raantim© Alps its nght, placed 
before Omren, communicated with the Col di 
Tende by the Col de Termini, and from tho 
Col di Tendh occupied the chain of the Alps as 
far as the Col d Argentiere, where ivas the 
first post of the Army of the Alps The execu 
tipn of this plan produced 3 or 4000 prisoners, 
sixty or seventy pieces of cannon, two for 
tresses, and the possession of all the high 
as far as the first hills of the Apennines^ The 
army thus covered upwardji of half the Rmcra 
di Ponente, and though it extended fifteen 
leagues on its nght* its position was thereby 
strengthened, and required fewer tipops to 
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guaul it. Nothing could now impede tiic 
coasting trade between Genoa and Provence. 

The loss of the aimj^ was sflight. The fall 
of Saorgio and of all those gi*and positions for 
which so many plans had been formed, and so 
much blood shed, increased Napoleon’s rejni- 
tation in the armj^; and public opinion already 
called him to the chief command. 

The tram of mountain artillery had been 
completed. Lieutenant-colonel Faultrier, sub- 
director of the park, an officer of artificeis, 
had attended to its details : the Piedmontese 
thr^ee-pounders, found in the arsenal of Nice 
and the places of Ormea and Saorgio, or in the 
camps abandoned by the enemy, weie light 
enough ' to be carried on the backs of mules ; 
but this calibre was not sufficient for all occa- 
sions. There had been sledge carriages and 
handspikes made m the Corsican war of 1768, 
which had been used for the conveyance of the 
four-poutiders that followed the columns ; 
this method was adopted for the eight and 
twelve-pounders, and the six-inch howitzers. 
A mountain forge, portable on the backs of 
mules, was also invented. In the expeditions 
of Oneglia, Ormea, and Saorgio, a frain of 
artillery of twenty-four guns followed the army 
m all its operations in the mountains, winch 
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was very uaefal, especially on account of the 
motol effect it produced on the troops aid the 
enemy 

But the Piedmontese Army, encamped m 
the plains and hills at the foot of the Alps, 
enjoyed the ^eateat abundance, it was re 
covering from lU fatigues and repamng its 
losses, and was daily reinibrced by thenmval 
of fresh Austrian battabons whilst the French 
armies, encamped on the ndgea of the upper 
dham of the Alps, on a semi-circnmference 
of sixty league* in e^^tent, between Alont 
Blanc and the sources of the Tanaro, were 
penshmg through want and sicLness All 
communication was attended with great dif- 
ficulty, provisions were scarce and very ex- 
perfBive, the horses suffered, and all the maU 
ncl of the army was damaged The hard 
waters of those elevated regions caused much 
sickness, the losses which the army suffered 
every three months m the hospitals, might 
liave supplied the casuallie* of a great battle, 
these defensive operations were more burthen 
some to our finances, and more penlous to the 
men, ihnn an offensive campaign Bcfensirc 
operations in the Alps, in addition to these 
disadvantages, are attended with others whicli 
arise from the topography of the countrj 
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The different corps encamped on these sum- 
mits cannot assist each other ; tliey are insu- 
lated , twenty days are necessary for pro- 
ceeding from right to left, whilst the army 
defending Piedmont is in a fine plain, occupies 
the diameter, and can, in a few days, assemble 
in force at the point which it is intended to 
attack. The Committee of Public Safety was 
desirous that the army should assume the 
offensive. Napoleon had conferences on this 
subject at Colmar, with officers from the Army 
of the Alps : but a difference of opinion pre- 
vailed ; it was necessary, in the first place, 
that these two gvmies should be under one 
commander-m-chief. 


III. 

In September an Austrian division assem- 
bled on the Bormida, and formed magazines 
at Dego. An English division was to land at 
Vado,' and the two armies united were to oc- 
cupy Savona, and force the republic of Genoa, 
whidlf would be deprived of all communica- 
tions by sea and land, to declare against 
Fiance. The ro£^ds of Vado had succeeded, 
those ofr Qneglia, jas, the resort of the Eng-, 
lish cruisers- and, privateers, which mter- 
Memons. — vol hi 


D 
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cepted the trade between Genoa and Marseilles 
The general of the arfilleiy proposed to occupy 
the positions of Samt-Jacqnes, Montenotte, and 
Vado, whereby the nght of the army would 
be at the gates of Genoa. General Dumor- 
bion set out himself at the head of three din- 
sions, forming 18,000- men, with a tram of 
twenty pieces of monntam artillery , Napoleon 
directed the army, which debouched by the 
Col de Bardinetto, and penetrated into Mont 
ferrat by the road which mns along the Bor- 
mida. He encamped on the 4th of October 
on thh height of Biestro, and on the 5th 
descended into the plain He was m hopes 
of ialling on the rear of the Austrian army , 
but the latter perceired hu intention, and 
operated its retreat on Cairo and Dego, 
General Cervoni pursued the enemy closely, 
at the head of the vanguard which he com- 
manded, the cannonade lasted the whole of 
the evening of the 6th, nnd had not ceased at 
ten at mght the Austrian army fell back 
on Acquj, abandoning its magazines and pn- 
soners, and lost a thousand men 

General Bnmorbion had neither orders nor 
mtention to enter Italy , his cavalry was on 
the Rhone, on account of the scarcity of pm* 
visions , in pursuing the enemy he would haiTi 
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committed an error, and drawn upon himself 
all the Austrian and Sardinian forces. He 
contented himself, therefore, with this recon- 
noissance, fell back by Montcnotte and Sa- 
vona, and took up a position on the heights 
of Vado, preserving a post in the valley of 
Savona. The artillery armed the coasts in 
such a manner as to enable these roads to 
afford protection to a French squadron; the 
engineers constructed strong redoubts on the 
heights of Vado, which communicated by 
Saint-Jacques, hlelogno, Settepani, Bardinetto, 
and Sau-Bemardo, with the camps placed oh 
the heights of the Tanaro. This extension of 
the right of the army weakened its position, 
but' produced many advantages : 1st, it gave 
the army the command of the whole Riviera 
di Ponente, and all the coasts, preventing the 
Austro-Sardmian army from communicating 
and acting m concert with the English fleets : 
2dly, It secured the passage from Genoa to 
Marseilles, because, as the army commanded 
all the ports on the coast, it could establish 
battenCs to protect the coasters : 3dly, in 
this position it had' an .opportunity of support- 
ing the partisans of France in Genoa, and of 
anticipating the enemy under the walls of 
that city, if they should proceed thither,- as it 

D 2 
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\vns polDable they ^tended to do This opera 
lion, which baffled the schemes of tlie enemy 
and secured the neatrahty of Genoa, was 
speedily tnown throughout Italy, and excdted 
great alarm The advanced posts of the army 
were thus withm ten leagues of Genoa, and 
the reconnoitring partieft and couriers some- 
times approached witbm three leagues Of 
that place 

Napoleon spent the rest of the autumn in 
fortiiying'the promontones from Vado to the 
Var with good coast-battenes, iti order to 
protect the passage from Genoa to Nice In 
January he passed one mght on the Col di 
Tende, whence, at sun nse, be surveyed those 
fine plains which were already the subject of 
his meditations Ilaliam / Italiam I 

IV 

The French fleets commanded the Mediter- 
ranean dunng the years 1702 and 1793 After 
the taking of Oneglia, Admiral Truguet an- 
chored ID theport of Genoa, where he remained 
a considerable time, and whence he despatched 
Rear-admiral Latouche Treville to spies, p'lth 
twelve sail of the Hne The Port admiral 
went to meet this squadron, and offered to 
allow six ships to enter the port, declarrog 
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that the King could not receive a greater num- 
ber without a breach of his neutrality. The 
Rear-admiral took no notice of this, but cast 
anchor before the windows of the palace, and 
on the 16th of December 1792, landed Citizen 
Belleville, who, m the uniform of the national 
guard, was presented to the King' by the Che- 
valier Acton. He brought a letter from the 
Admiral, demanding, 1st, that the King should 
pToclaim his neutrality ; and, 2dly, that he 
should disavow the note of his minister at 
Constantinople, who, in order to induce the 
Porte to refuse to receive Semonville as Am- 
bassador from France, had indulged m insulting 
reflections on that nation. He obtained all he 
required; and the court of Naples thought* 
itself very fortunate in getting so cheaply nd 
of so disagreeable a visit. In the month of 
January 1793, Admiral 'Truguet sailed from 
Genoa and anchored m the port of Ajaccio m 
the Island of Corsica , he there put on Jioard 
2000 men, troops of the line, whom Paoli, then 
commanding , the 23d military -division, placed 
at his disposal. With these troops he repaired 
to the Isles" of San Pietro, of which he took 
possession, placed a garrison in the fort, and 
anchored off* Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, 
on the 12th of Febiuary. At the same time. 
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800 men from Bonifacio, under the command 
of Colonel Ceaar Colonne, and eacorted by a 
corvette, -were operating a counter-attack m 
the North of Sardihia* TTie Sardinian expo- 
dition had been announced for six months, 
the-Sardinianavyere prepared, they fired upon 
the flag of truce which the Admiral sent to 
summon Caglian The bombardment com- 
menced, during which the Admiral was at 
length jomed by the convoy carrying the land 
fokcefl sent from Nice, and which were part of 
the famous Marseillese pbalanxi about 3200 
strong The landing ^aa immediately effected 
In the mean time Rear-admiral Latoncbe Tre- 
ville joined the squadron with- hia ten ships 
Every thmg announced complete success, but 
nothing could prevent the rout of the Marseil- 
lese phalanx It had at first refused to attack 
in the day-time, to carry an important posi- 
tion commanding the town In the night the 
qolumns fired on Bach other , the disorder be- 
came extreme, the cry of treason was heard on 
all Hides General Casablanca entreated the 
Admiral to re embark the troops , he was 
obliged to yield The Squadron had obtained 
some important advantages by means of the 
bombardment, but it lost the ship Leopard, 
which grounded, having approached too close 
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to the batteries. . The expedition having thus 
failed, the Admiral sent back to Italy the dif- 
ferent troops which had been intrusted to him, 
and contented himself with occupying in con- 
siderable force the important harbour of the 
Isles of San Pietro. War having been declared 
against England and Spain, he received orders 
to return into Toulon, and thus to abandon the 
second object of his expedition, which was to 
appear before Constantinople, to confirm the 
alliance nf the Porte with France,* and to over- 
awe the Russians. The Marseillese troops had 
been hastily levied, and directed by clubs ; they 
carried terror, into every country they landed 
iu’j whether friendly or neutral ; searching 
every where for aristocrats and priests, and 
thirsting for blood and crime. The crews of 
the squadron' were complete, afid c6mposed of 
experienced seamen ; but they were constantly 
assembled in popular societies, engaged in 
drawing' tip and signing petitions, and every 
ship was a scene of the most dreadful anarchy. 
General Casabianca, who commanded at the 
landing, was a very braVe man ; he had distm- 
guised himself in the conquest of Savoy ; but 
he Was unaccustomed to commanding in chief ; 
and he had, besides, bad troops under his 
command, and no staff; he could not possibly 
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have succeeded ffe was the same who after-, 
iFsrdj became a senator , ^ i 

In the month of March 1793, Spam having’ 
declared war against France, the combined 
Englnsh and Spanish fleets commanded the 
Mediterranean, and cruised the coasts of 
Genoa and Provepce The treason of Toulon 
had annihilated the French navy m the Medi- 
terranean On the retaking of that town, how- 
ever, eighteen ships and part of the stores 
were recovered The Spanish fleet, dissatis- 
fied with the English, returned to its port* , 
Rear-admiral Blartin, with ten ships, sailed 
from Toulon, and put to sea m 1794, being 
puimied by an English sqnadron of superior 
strength, he anchored in the Gulf of Juan, 
where the general of th6 artillery erected some 
great batteries to protect him Shortly after, 
he avafled himself of a gale of -wind to re-enter 
Toulon This '‘squadron was successively in- 
creased during the autumn by the armaments 
which were sent out from the arsenal of 
Toulon 

In the beginning of 1796, Admiral Hotham,, 
with fifteen men of-war, five of which were 
three-deckers, and two JleapoUtan, was cruis- 
ing between Corsica and ItaJy^ Adnurol Idor- 
tin, with a squadron of Sixteen nien-of war 
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^nd one hundred transports, on board of which 
were 10,00.0 men, lay in Toulon roads. There 
were various opinions respecting the destina- 
tion of this armament, when the Conventional 
Letourneur, of La Manche, arrived with ex- 
traordinary powers, and made it known that it 
was the intention of the Committee of Public 
Safety to occupy Rome, to punish that -court 
for the insults it was daily offering, and to 
avenge the blood of Basseville. BassevHle, ' 
a French agent commissioned to the Pope, 
had displayed the tricoloured cockade, as had 
the artists of the Roman school who sat at 
the Academy. A great number of French 
emigrants, who were in that capital, excited a 
popular commotion. On the 3d of January 
1793 the rabble assailed Basseville’s carnage 
with stones,; his coachman turned back and 
drove him home ; the gates were broken down, 
Basseville received the thrust of a bayonet in 
the abdomen ; he was dragged into the street, 
in his shirt, holding his bowels in his hands,, 
and at-length left on a field-bed in a guard-, 
house, where he expired the next day: • , 
Azara, the Spanish ambassador, who had 
interfered to protect the French' artists, was 
himself -in some danger. This outrage excited 
general indignation m France ; the mohient of 
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revenge had now am^^ed , a force was to land 
at tho month of the 'Kber, and to occnpy 
Jlome, where it would find numerons'partisanS 
A council of war waa held at Toulon to consi- 
der of the means of executing this plan Napo- 
leon was of opinion that this expedition would 
endanger the Aymy of Italy, and would itself 
dnd disastrously , but that, nevertheless, if it 
were to be attempted, it would he necessary 
at the same time to surprise Mount Argentare, 
Orbitello, and the fortress of Cmta V^cchia, 
and land the army there, he thought that 
10,000 men were too small a force to attempt 
such a coup de mcm, that it was impossible to 
cflFect it without cavalry, that it would he 
requisite to embark at least 1500 horses for 
bght dragoons or hussars, which, witli 600 
horse* for the artillery and staff, would fomi a 
considerable addition to the convoy Scarcely 
would the army have landed when it would 
have to engage from 26, to 30^)00 Neapolitans, 
6000 of whom were good cavalry, it would 
also have to expect on Austrian diviaion which 
was coming up from Ixnnbardy , that it could 
not reckon upon partisans at Rome, becaifsc 
this operation was not caltulated to be of long 
duration, and after avengmg the murder of 
Bassevilie, and laying the city under contn- 
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bution, it would be proper to think of embark- 
ing again ; that were we masters at sea, this 
operation, undertaken with only 10,000 men, 
would be hazardous; but that without com- 
manding the sea, it would only be leading this 
army to certain destruction ; that the French 
squadron ought therefore to put to sea alone, 
beat the English squadron, and drive it out of 
the Mediterranean ; that the convoy might 
then sail, and that, after landing the troops, the 
squadron and convoy might make for Naples, 
to alarm that court and oblige it to reserve its 
forces for its own defence. The Representa- 
tive was dissatisfied with the formal disap- 
probation which his plans elicited from the 
General of the artillery, more particularly as 
all the geiieral officers concurred in it. The 
naval officers declared that the squadron would 
be endangered if the convoy should sail whilst 
an enemy’s fleet was cruising in these seas. 
It 'was resolved that Admiral Martin should ' 
put to sea with the ships of war alone, to give 
chase to the English. 

He sailed on the 1st of March. On arriving 
near San Fiorenzo, he captured the Berwick, 
an -English seventy-four, which stood out 
from the roads. The French and English 
squadrons met on the 8th, in the Channel ofi 
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Leghorn, at Bight of the enemy Letoumeurs 
courage failed him , he ordered a retreat , the 
English squadron now gave.chaae m its turn 
On the 13th the two squadron^ were oflf Cape 
Noll on the Riviera de Genoa, the Mercure 
of Bevfenty-fonr guns, and the three-decker, 
the Sant-CuloliCy separated from the squadron 
during the night At daybreak next mornmg 
the Ca Ira of seventy four guns, which had 
been dismasted byrunmng foul of the Vtdoirt, 
fell under the -wind , the Caisa/i took her m 
tow The two Sects were equal in number, 
but not m strength , the French squadron of 
fifteen ships was reduced to thirteen, none of 
which were three deckers, the English squa- 
dron of thirteen sail had four of three decks. 
The French squadron continued lU retreat, 
hut could not avoid two engageifients, the 
Caixitr and the fu Jrd fought an English 
three-decker and two iteventy fours The 
Tonnaiii, the Duquane, and the FTcfoire, were 
engaged throughout the day, the rest of the 
French line did not come into action The 
Censeur and the Qa Ira were captured, after a 
gallant resistance The squadron anchored at 
the Isles of Hyeres, where it was joined by tbo 
Sant Culottc and the Kfercure. Tho Ira 
sunk m the Spema roads, the Illustrious, un 
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English three-decker, also sunk and was lost, 
in consequence of the action : thus the loss 
on each side was two ships. This engage- 
ment was the fiist that took place in the 
Mediterranean, between the two nations, in 
this war. If the French squadron had fought 
in line in the Channel of Leghorn, it is proba- 
ble that it would have supported the honour of 
its flag. 

But this event was very fortunate for the 
Kepublic : if it had proved successful, and the 
English ships had retired to Gibraltar, the 
conVoy would have sailed. This ill-planned 
expedition, destitute of any reasonable object, 
could not have failed to terminate m the most 
disastrous manner. The troops landed, and 
marched to Nice, wliere they were very useful, 
two months after, in defending that frontier 
against the attacks of the Austrian General 
Devins, ' This armament cost the Treasury 
som'e^ millions, but it did not fail to produce 
-great advantages. The Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany acknowledged the Republic, and sent 
• Count Carletti as ambassador to Paris, whom 
the Convention received on the 14th of March 
1795. • The republic of Venice, which had 
refused to join the coalition, and had received 
a French agent, was stimulated by the anna- 
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meat of a French squadron, and sent Quinai, 
a Venetian noble, aa ambassador , his nomi 
nation wa:^ dated the 14th of March Genoa 
was confirmed in her determination of neu- 
trality The King of Naples hod joined the 
coalition when the English and Spanish 
squadrons commanded the Mediterranean , he 
had contnbuted effectually to the defence of 
Toulon, but this prince, together with Rome 
the King of Sardinia, and the Dukes of Mo- 
dena and Parma, were deslmed to yield to 
the ascendancy of the Repubhc in the cam- 
paign of 1796 


V 

From the 9th of Thermidor, (27th of July, 
1794,) the South had been much agitated 
The revolutionary tribunal of Marseilles had 
brought Uf the scaffold all the principal mer- 
chants of that city The Jocobina, compoimg 
the popular society, had atiU the upper hand., 
they deplored the rum of the Mountam fac 
tion, and were enraged at the moderate laws 
which then prevailed , besides, the reinaiiis of 
the party ofi the Sections, ■although much 
w^eakened by emigration and losses of all 
kinds, excited disturbances iinm a violent 
thirst for vengeance The population of Tou- 
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Ion, all the artificeis belonging to the arsenal, 
and the crews of the squadron, were attached • 
to the former party, and were inimical to the 
representatives Mariette and Gambon, whom 
they accused of being of the party of the 
Rctractcurs. Under these circumstances, a 
French privateer bi ought into Toulon a Spa- 
nish prize, on board of which were about 
twenty emigrants, most of them of the Cha- 
biillant family. A tumultuous mob assembled 
at the arsenal and in the streets, and pro- 
ceeded to the prisons to slaughter these unfor- 
tunate persons. The representatives went to 
the arsenal, and after haranguing the officers 
of the department m a hall, they addressed the 
men in the workshops, promising to deliver 
up the emigrants to an extraordinary commis- 
sion, and to have them tried within twenty- 
four hours; but they themselves were sus- 
pected, they had no influence over public opi- 
nion ; their speeches were misinterpreted, a 
voice called out, To the Lanterne with the 
protectors of the emigrants !” It was late in 
the day, "and they were just beginning to light 
the lamps. The uproar became horrible, the 
crowd outrageous, the guard came up and was 
repulsed. ‘At this crisis Napoleon recognised 
amongst the pnncipal rioters several gunners 


/ 
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who bad served under him at the nege of 
TouJon , he mounted a platform, the gooners 
enforced t^pect to their general, and obtained 
silence , he had the good fortune to produce 
an effect , the representatives got safe out 
of the arsenal, but the tumult wds still 
greater m the streets At the gates of Ihe 
prisons the resutauce of the guards began 
to slacken , he repaired thither, the populace 
was restrained from violence by his promise 
that the emigrants should be delivered up and 
sentenced the foUhwmg mormng It would 
have been no easy matter to persnade them 
of what was perfectly -evident, namely, that 
these emigrants had not infringed the law, 
as they had not returned voluntarily During 
the night he had them put into some artillery 
waggons, and earned out of the town as a 
convoy of ammunition , a boat was waiting 
for them- m Hyeres roads, where they em- 
barked and were thus saved The ferment 
increased at Toulon, and at length on the 30tfi 
of May, flic people flew to arms The mob, 
declanng itself in a slate of insurrection, ar 
rested or put to flight all the representatrves in 
the town But the latter obtained the ascen 
dancy at Marseilles, and marched against Tou- 
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Ion. The action took place on the heights of 
Cviges. Victoi}'^ was inclining towards the peo- 
ple of Tonlon, when General Pacthod arrived 
with a body of troops of the line ; in a few 
days Toulon was subdued. Napoleon had left 
Provence a month previous to this action. 

The committees of government presented 
the lists of geneial officcis wlio \\'ere to serve 
m the campaign of 1795. A great num- 
ber of officers, who had been unemployed 
from the end of 1792 to that of 1794, were 
now ordered on seivice, but theie were many 
generals of artillery who could not be em- 
ployed. Napoleon, then twenty-five years 
of age, was the youngest of all, he was en- 
tered on the list of generals of infantry, to be 
employed in the artillery when there should 
be inspections vacant. He was to quit the 
Army of Italy, of which Kellerman had just 
taken the command. He conferred with that 
general at, Marseilles, gave him all the infor- 
mation he could want, and set out for Pans. 
At Chatillon-sur-Seine, he visited the fp-ther 
of his aide-de-camp Marmont,' where he heard 
the news of the events of the first of Prairial, 
which induced him to remain there a few days 
until tranquillity should be restored in the ca- 

Memoiis. — vox. - in ' E 
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pital On reaching Pans he waited on Aubry 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
who had made the report on the mijitary ser- 
vice , observed to him that he had commanded 
the artillery atthe siege of Toulon, and that of 
the Army of Italy for two years , that he had 
fortified the coasts of the Mediterranean, and 
that it was pamful to him to leave a corps m 
which he had served from childhood The ro- 
preaentative objected that there were many ge- 
nerals of artillery, and that he was the young- 
est, and that when there should be a vacancy 
he ahould'be employed put Aubry himself 
had been a captain of artillery sue months be 
fore , he had not served in the field sme© tlie 
Revolution, and yet he had placed himself on 
the list 05 a general of division and inspector 
of artillery A few days after, the Committee 
of Public Safety despatched orders to Napo 
leon to proceed to the army of La Vendee to 
command a bngade of mfobtry , Ta answer to 
which he gave in his resignation In the 
mean time Aubry s report had excited many 
complaints , -the officers displaced repaired m 
crowds to Pana*, many were distinguished 
officers but the greater part undeserving, tmd 
indebted to the clubs for thcir promotion , nil of 
them, however, finding Napoleon a man ofun 



blemished lepiilalion, took care to mention him 
in their memorials and petitions as an instance 
of the partiality and injustice of tlic report. 

VI. 

Eight days after Napoleon had given in his 
resignation, and whilst he was waiting for the 
answer of the Committee of Public Safety, 
Kellermau got defeated, lost his positions at 
Saint- Jacques, and wrote that unless he le- 
ceived reinfoi cements speedily, he should even 
be obliged ,to quit Nice. This excited great 
hlarm ; the Committee of Public Safety assem- 
bled all the deputies who had been with the 
Army of Italy, in older to obtain information. 
The latter unanimously nominated Napoleon 
as the person best acquainted with the posi- 
tiohs occupied by the army, and most capable 
of pointing out the measures proper to be 
adopted; he received a requisition to attend the 
Committee, and had several conferences with 
Sieyes, Doulcet, Pontecoulant, Letourneur, and 
Jean de Brie. He drew up the instructions 
which the Committee adopted". He was then 
by a special decree appointed brigadier-gene- 
ral of artillery, to be spebially attached, until 
farther order, to' the direction of the military 
operations In this situation he passed the 
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two or three months previous to the thirteeDtb 
of Veademiaire. 

When Kellennan took the command of the 
Army of Italy, on the 19th of May 1796, the 
army was in the positions in which Napoleon 
had p'laced it in the m^ntb of October in the 
preceding year, after the action of Cairo 
These poutiona were the following the left 
6000 strong, between the Col d'Argentiere 
and the Col de Sabion , the centre, command- 
ed by General Macquart, occupied the Col de 
Sabion, the Col di Tende, Monte Bertrando, 
and the TanareJIe, being 8000 strong, the 
ngbt occupied the Col de Termini, the heights 
of Onnea, the Col San-Bemardo, Bardmetto, 
Settepam, Melogno, Saint Jacques, la Ma- 
donna, and Vado It consisted of 26,000 men, 
commanded by the generals of division Scr 
runer, Laharpe, and hfasseno. 

The Court of Vienna had been eenou8}y 
alarmed at the result of the affair of Cairo and 
the position which the French army had taken 
up at the end of 1794 This posiljofi threat 
ened Genoa, the lois of which place would 
have opened the road to ihe Milanese The 
Aulic council therefore assembled an army of 
30,000 Austrians, under the command of Ge 
neral Devins, for the campaign of 1795, to act 
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in concert w i(h llie Piedmontese army. The 
English squadron was ermsing off Savona and 
Vado, to sceond the operations of the Austrian 
geneial, who moved his head-quarters succes- 
sively from Acqui to Dego, and thence ‘ma- 
nmuvred against the heights of Savona, of 
which he took possession on the 23d ; and 
thus secured his communications with the 
English squadron. 

General Devins divided his army into three 
corps, which debouched on the 23d of June. 
The right, divided into five columns, attacked 
the left of the French army, from the Col de 
Termini to the heights of Orniea ; the centre 
marched in three columns, which were sub- 
divided into a great number, and attacked all 
the positions between Bardinetto and Saint- 
Jacques; the left attacked the right in the 
positions of Vado. On the 25th and 26th 
there was a general and sanguinary conflict. 
The French army preserved its positions, ex- 
cept the redoubt of Melogno, the Col di Spi- 
nardo, and the ridge of Saint-Jacques. By 
the possession of the redoubt of Melogno, the 
enemy threatened the centre of the army. 
This position IS only two leagues from Finale 
on the sca-shore. On the 27th, Kellerman 
oidered an attack, being convinced of the 
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jmportance of retaking thus position, but he 
Svas unsuccessful On the 28th he retreated, 
enrachated baint-Jacques, Vado, and Finale, 
and took up a temporary poaibon At length, 
on the 7th of July, having received the orders 
of the Committee of Pnbhc Safety, in answer 
to his cOunera of the 24th, 26th, 26th, 27th, 
-and 28th, he eatabliahed his army in the 
position of Borghetto 

Kellerraan was a brave soldierr ejtremely 
active, and possessed of many good quahtiea , 
but he was wholly destitnte of the talents 
necessary for the chief command of an army 
Throughout the conduct of this war he was 
constantly committing errors The Committee 
observed to him, ** that the army had extended 
** Its Ime, in 17^4, beyond the heights qf the 
" Tanaro, and prolonged its right by Bardi- 
netto, Melogno, and Sainl-Jacquea, only to 
** prevent the Auatnan army from acting in 
“ concert with the English squadron, and to 
be ID a Situation to hasten to the relief of 
“ Genoa, in case the enemy should attach 
'* that city, either by sea, or by the Col do la 
“ Bocchetta, that it did not occupy Vado os 
‘ a defensive, but as on offcn^vo position, in 
j^rder to be able to debouch on the enemy 
* if he should present himself in the Ri'icra, 
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that as soon as tlic Austrians advanced on 
“ SaVona, he should ha\e maichcd to tight 
“ tliem, to prevent them from getting posses- 
sion of that town and intercepting his coin- 
“ numications with Genoa ; but that since he 
“ had not been able to do so, 1st, he ought 
to have evacuated Vado to support his right 
“ on Saint-Jacques ; 2dly, when, in consc- 
“ quence of the action of the 25th,' the enemy 
“ had gained possession of Blelogno and the 
“.iidgc of Sainl-Jacques, he ought, dining the 
night, to have profited by the advantage 
“ which General Lahaipe had obtained on his 
“ right, by evacuating Vado, and making use 
of Laharpe’s troops to reinforce ‘his attack 
“ on Saint-Jacques and Melogno, whicli would 
have been crowned with complete success , 
“ 3dly; that when, on, the 27th, he had le- 
“ solved to attack Melogno, there was still time 
“ to bring up -his right, so as to have made it 
“ take part in this attack, had he profited by 
the fresh siiccess which the right had ob- 
“ tamed on the.26th over the left ofJhe enemy, 
“ which mancEuvre would also have decided 
“ the victory.” These despatches, which were 
written in an authoritative style, created much 
surprise amongst the officers of the staff; but 
they soon guessed who had dictated them. 
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but it is almost every where unassailable : it 
can only be attacked by the pas'^ of Siicarello, 
in which is the castle of that name, which was 
put in a state of defence. This was an excellent 
post in battle. In the course of July, August, 
and September, Devins several times planned 
an attack on this line; but he never durst seri- 
ously carry it into effect. From Sucarello there 
is aline terminating at Albenga, passing behind 
the little rivulet of the Arosoia ; this is a.gpod 
position in case that part of the line between 
Sucarello and Borghetto should befoi'ced. 

The position of Monte Grande, which adjoins 
the Col di Pizzo and the Col di Blezza Luna, 
and is supported on the sea behind Saint-Lo- 
renzo, is an inferior line, but nevertheless one 
of great strength. That which rests its right 
on the mouth of the Taggia, its centre on 
Monte Cippo, and its left on Monte Tanardo 
and the Col Ardente, whence it communicates 
with the Col di Tende, is not so strong as that 
of Borghetto, but ‘stronger than that of Monte 
Grande. The first line covers. Oneglia and all 
the positions of the Riviera,' from Oneglia to 
Borghetto. The second leaves Oneglia and 
Ormea and all the debouclies of the Tanaro un- 
covered.* The third -leaves all that part of the 
Riviera di- Pon'ente, which lies between One- 
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glia and 5an Remo nnco\ered, this line, has the 
peculiar advantage- of being cap^le of de- 
fending San Remo, and m case of being forced 
thence, of aflfording an opportunity of e\’aca- 
ating that town and resting on Ospitaletto, 
between it and Bordeghera, without any dete 
rioration of the line The enemy may turn the 
first line by debouching by the valley of the 
Tanaro, taking possession of Modnt Jinol, and 
then threatening to fall on Monte Grande and 
Oneglm , but Ormea and Mount Anol are so 
near the Une that the rcserveb may serve to 
defend these positions It may also be turned 
by the Cdl di Tende, but that would be chang- 
ing the theatre of the war, the enemy could 
not make so grand a movement without our 
being informed of it, which would suggest our 
wdtching the moment when his troops should 
be on their march, to attack and destroy 
those he might leave before the Imo of Bor- 
ghetto The second bne, and more pnrtitu 
larly the third, have the advantages of not 
being liable to he turned by tho volley of tbc 
Tanaro, which is beyond them , of being con 
nected with the Col Ardente, that is to saj, 
os far as the Col di Tende, and that the Col 
Ardente and the Tanardft not only contnbutc 
to the defence of the Col di Tdndc, hut even 
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when the Col di Tende is forced, take the road 
leading to Nice, in lear, before it reaches the 
defile of Saorgio. Consideiing, therefore, only 
the defence of the county of Nice, the line of 
the Taggia would be the best, because all the 
troops would be concentrated, and at hand to 
defend the Col di Tende. 

The Government considered the command 
of the Army of Italy beyond the abilities of 
Kellerman, and in September placed him at the 
head of the Army of the Alps, intrusting the 
Army of Italy to General Scherer, who com- 
manded the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
which had become useless through the peace 
with Spam.* Scherer conducted a reinforce- 
ment of two divisions of good troops into Italy. 
The* Austrian army had likewise been rein- 
forced ; in the campaign *of 1795 it had not 
fulfilled the hopes of its court; but yet it had 
obtained important successes. It had taken 
the position of Saint- Jacques and "Vado, and 
was interceptmg Genoa, and m communication 
with the English squadron. 

In the beginning of November the Fiench 
army still occupied the line of Borghetto with 
five divisions , that of the left, commanded by 
General Serrurier, -was at Ormea , two more, 
commanded by Generals Massena and La- 
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liarpe, were at Sucarcllo and Castel Ve^chio , 
and two, under the command of Generals 
Augereau and Soret, were opposite Borghetto, 
forming altogether an active force of between 
36 and 36,000 men x 

The head quarters ^of the Austrian army 
were atl^inale , its right, composed of Pied 
nionteae, was at Garessio, its centre, com- 
manded by Argenteau, at Uocca Barbena, 
and its left, entirely composed of Anstnans, 
before Loano, where they had constructed a 
great number" of redoubts to defend the plain 
Their force m line was 46,000 men , the 
autumnal maladies caused them, as well as 
the Piedmontese army, considerable loss The 
French army found it very difScult to subsist, 
and the advanced period of the season made 
the troops anxious to go into winter quarters 
Scherer resolved to nsk a battle which would 
render his winter quarters safe, and restore 
his communications with Genoa, by compcll 
mg the enemy to winter beyond the moan 
tains ^ ' 


Vll 

On the twenty-first of November Idosscna 
moved forward in the evening with hi* division 
and that of ljahar[K; , at daybreak. lie ottacked 
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the centre of the enemy, placed at Rocca Bar- 
ben’a, overthrew them, pursued them vigorously, 
and drove them into the Bormida, gamed pos- 
session of Melogno, and concluded the day by 
' bivouacqumg with his vanguard on the heights 
of Saint-Jacques. On the 22d he began skir- \ 
mishing with the enemy’s jight at daybieak, 
and kept the whole Piedmontese army in 
check ; AugerCau debouched by Borghetto, 
attacked the left, and carried all the positions. ' 
The enemy retreated precipitately oh Finale, 
whence they continued their retreat on Savona, 
but saw themselves anticipated by Massena on 
the 'heights of Saint-Jacques. Serrurier, who 
by his able manoeuvres had kept in check troops 
which were double the number of his own, 
without sustaining any material loss, was re- 
inforced by two brigades in the course of the 

✓ 

23d. On the 24th he made a serious attack in 
his turn, and drove the Piedmontese army into 
the intrenched camp of Ceva. The Austrian 
and Sardinian armies Suffered considerably, 
losing the greater “part of their artillery, bag- 
gage, and magEizmes, and 4000 prisoners. The 
French troops gained . immortal glory on this 
day. The Austrian army abandoned the whole 
Riviera of Genoa, and went to winter beyond 
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Ulo Apennines Botli antues retired into win- 
ter qunrters Tfhe communication* of the 
■Ftonch ^ver(^ now nnuupeded Their head- 
quarter* wore again transferred to Nice Thus 
ended the year 1/96 
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THE THIRTEENTH OF VENDEMIAIRE. 

1. Constitution of the year III. — 11 Additional Laws, — 

■The Sections of Pans take up arms in resistance. — IV. 
Dispositions for the attack and defence of the Tuilenes 
— V. Action of the 13th of Vendemiaire — VI. Napoleon 
commander in chief of the Army of the Interior. — VII. 
Barras. — VIII. La Reveillere Lepeaiix ~:-IX. Reivhell — 
X.'- Carnot — XI. Letourneur de la Manche. 

I. 

The fall of the municipality of the 31st of 
May, of Danton and Robespierre, led to the 
overthrow of the revolutionary government. 
The Convention was afterwards successively 
governed by factions which never succeeded 
in acquinng any preponderance ; its. principles 
varied every month , a dreadful system of i-e- 
action afflicted the interior of the Republic ; 
domains ceased to be saleable, and the credit 
of the assignats grew daily worse ; the armies 
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were unpaid, requisitions and the jnaximum 
alone supplied them with tlie means of subsist- 
ence , th^ soldier was no longer certain even 
of bread , the recruiting of the troops, the laws 
on which Bubject^had been executed with the 
greatest jigour upder the revolutionary go 
vemment, ceased The armies still continued 
to obtain brilliant successes because they 
were more numerous than ever^ but they suf 
fered daily losses, which there were now no 
means of repairing 

The foreigner?* partyj supported by the pre- 
text -of the restoration of the Bourbons, m 
creased daily in strength , foreign communi- 
catioDS had become more easy , the destroc- 
tion of the Repubhd was openly contriving 
The Revolutipn had lost it* novelty, it had 
alienated many persons by affecting their m 
terest, an iron hand bad oppressed indm- 
duals , many crime* had been committed , 
they were now eagerly recalled to memory, 
and popular animadversion was thereby daily 
excited with increasing violence against those 
who had governed, held administrative posts, 
hr \n any manner whatever participated in the 
success of the Revolution Pichegru had soW 
himself, yet the proselytes of the enemies of 
the Republic were far from numerous in the 
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army, which remained faithful to the principles 
for which it had shed so much of its blood and 
gamed so many victories. All parties were 
tired of the Convention ; it was even tired of 
its own existence, and at length saw that the 
safety of the nation, and its own, required that 
it should fulfil its commission without delay. 
On the2ist of June 1795 it decreed the con- 
stitution known under the name of the Consti- 
tution of the year III, which confided the go- 
vernment to five pel soils called the Directory, 
and the legislatuie to two councils called those 
of the Five' Hundred and -of the Ancients. 
This constitution vpas submitted to the accept- 
ance of the people convoked in primary as- 
semblies. 

I ^ r > 

II. ' . . 

It was the general opmion/.that the short 
duration of the Constitution of 1791 was 

to be attributed to the law of tlie Constituent 

\ 

Assembly, which had excluded its members 
from the legislature. The Convention did not 
fall into the same error, but annexed to the 
constitution two additional laws, by which it 
prescribed that two-thirds of the new legisla-^ 
ture should be composed of members of the 
Convention, and that the electoral assemblies 
Memoirs — vol. iii f 
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of the departmentA ebotdd oo this occasiou 
otily have to nominate one-third of the tiro 
councils These two additional laws were snb- 
mitted to the acceptance of the people They 
excited general dusatisfaction The partisans of 
the foreignera saw all their schemes frastrated 
they had Battered themselves that the majority 
of the two- councils would be composed of men 
lomiicalto the Revoloboo, or oven of those who 
had suffered by it, and had hoped to accom- 
pbah a counter revolufion by means of the le- 
gislature Itself This party was at no loss for 
excellent reasons io disgnise the true motives 
of its discontent It alleged that the rights of 
the people were disregarded by the Conven- 
tion, which, having been empowered only to 
propose a constitution, wns usurping the func- 
tions of an electoral body As to the con- 
stitution itself, u was, undoubtedly, preferable 
to what then existed, and on this point all 
parties were unanimous Some, indeed, would 
have preferred a president to the five direc- 
tors, others would have desired a more popu 
lar council , but in general this new consti- 
tation was favourably received The secret 
committees, which directed the foreign prtrty, 
\\ere by no means anxious about forms of go- 
Acmracnt Nihich they did^not mean to nmm 
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tain ; they studied notliiiig in the constitution 
but the means of availing themselves of it' to 
operate the counter-revolution; and whatever 
tended to wrest authority but of the hands of 
the Convention and conventionals was condu- 
cive to that end. 

The forty-eight Sections of Paris assembled, 
forming forty-eight tnbunes, winch weie im- 
mediately occupied by the most violent ora- 
tors, La Harpe,> Serizi, Lacretelle the younger, 
Vaublanc, and Pegnault de St. Jean d’Angely. 
It required little talent to excite people against 
the Convention, but several of these orators 
displayed much. 

After the' 9th of Thermidor, the city of Pans 
had organized its national guard; its object 
had been to get rid of the Jacobins, but it 
had fallen into the contrary extreme, and the 
counter-revolutionists formed a considerable 
number of its member, s. This national guard 
consisted of 40,000 men armed and clothed, 
and participated in all the exasperation 'of the 
Sections against the Convention. The Sections 
having rejected the additional laws, succeeded 
each 'other at the bar of the Convention, lotidly ^ 
declaring their opinions. The Convention, 
however, imagined that all this agitation would 
subside as- soon as the provinces' should have 

F 2 
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manifested their opinions b|y the acceptance of 
the conatitutioii and the additional laws, it 
f'rroneously compared fhis agitation in the 
capital -to the cotnmotioM so common ra 
London, or 'which ao often occurred in Rome 
at the time of the Cormtia, On the 23d of 
September, the ^ Convention proclaimed the 
acceptance of the constitution and additional 
laws, by the majority of the primary assem- 
blies of the Republic , bat on the following 
day thelSectidns of Pans taking no notice of 
thw acceptance, appointed deputies to form 
a Central assembly of electors, which met at 
the OdeoD 

in 

The Sections of Pans had measured their 
strength, they -despised the weakness df the 
Convention This assembly at the Odeon was 
a committee of insurrection The Conven- 
tion awoke from its lethargy, annulled tho 
meeting at the Odeon declared it illegal, and 
ordered its committees to dissolve U by force. 
On the 10th of Vendemiairo the armed power 
proceeded to tho Odeon and executed this 
order A few men collected on the square of 
the Odeon, indulged in sotne murmuring odd 
abuse, but offered no resistance Dw* 
decrefc for closing the OJeon excited the in- 
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dignation of the Sections. That of Lepelletier, 
the district house of which was the Convent 
of the Filles Saint-Thomas, was the most exas- 
perated. The Convention decreed that the 
place of its sittings should be closed, the meet- 
ing dissolved, and the Section .disarmed. On 
the 12th- of Vendemiaire ^(October 3d), at 
seven or eight o’clock in the evening, General 
Menou, accompanied by the representatives 
of the people, Gommissioners to the Army of ' 
the Interior, proceeded with a numerous body 
of troops to the place of meeting of the Section 
Lepelletier, to put the decree of the Conven-. 
tion m execution. The infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery were all crowded together in the Rue 
-Vivienne, at the extremity of which is the 
Convent of the Filles Saint-Thomas. The 
Sectionaries occupied the windows of the 
houses in •this street. Several of their bat- 
talions drew up m line m the court-yard of 
the convent, and the military force which 
General Menou commanded, ^found itself com- 
promised. The Committee of the Section had 
declared themselves a representation of the 
sovereign people in the exercise of its func- 
tions ; they refused to obey the orders of the 
Convention, and after spending an hour in 
useless conferences. General Menou and the 
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Commissioners of the Convention withdrew 
by a sort of capitulatioD» without having 
dissolved pr disarmed the meeting The Sec- 
tion, thus Tictonons, declared itself in per- 
manence ^ Sent deputations to all the other 
Sections, boasted its success, and urged the 
measures calculated to ensure the triumph of 
lU resistance In this manner it prepared for 
the action of the thirteenth of Vendemiaire 
^Napoleon, -tyho had been some months at- 
tached to th^ Committee directing thQ movc- 
menta of the armies of the RepubUc, was at 
the Feydeau theatre, when he heard of the 
extraordinary scene that was passing so near 
him He Xelt carious to observe oil lU cir- 
cumstances Seeing the conventional troops 
repulsed he hastened to the tnbunes of the 
Convention to witness the effect of this news, 
and observe the character and colouring which 
it would receive The Convention was in the 
greatest agitation The representatives de- 
puted to the army, wishing to exculpate them 
selves, eagerly accused hlenou attnbuUng to 
troichery what arose from unskilfulncss alone 
Menou was put under arrest. Different repre- 
seniativea then appeared at the tribune, stating 
the extent of the danger* the magnitodc of 
vfhich was but loo clearly proved bj tbijnews 
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appeared in the ^ tnnmphant ac- 

cusers Struck with the truth of this reason- 
^ing, but unable to remove the commissioners 
Without h long discussion in the Assembly, 
the Committee, to conciliate all parties (for 
it had no time to lose), determined to propose 
Barrafl as genefal in-chief, appointing Napoleon 
second in command Thus they got nd df the 
three commissioner^ without giving them any 
cause of complaint. As soon as Napoleon 
found himself invested with the command of 
the force* which were to protect the Assembly , 
be went to one of the cabmets of the Tuilencs, 
where Menou remained, m order to obtain 
frdm him the necessary lafonDation respecting 
the strength and disposition of the trobps and 
the artillery The army consisted of only 
5000 soldiers of all arms , the park was com 
posed Qf “forty pieces of cannon, then parked 
at the Sablona, and guarded Tiy twenty five 
men. It was one o clock in the morning 
The General immediately despatched a mnjor 
ofthe-21»t chasseurs (Murat), with 300 horse, 
to the Sablons, to bring off all the artillery 
to the garden of the Tuilcnes Ilad another 
moment been lost, he would 1181*0 been too 
late. lie reached the Snblotts at three in the 
morning, where he fell in with Cl>c head ofa 
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column from the Section Lepelletier, which 
was coming to seize the park ; but his troops 
being cavalry, and the ground a plain, the 
Sectionaries judged that all resistance was 
useless; they accor-dingly retreated, and at 
five in the morning the forty pieces of cannon 
entered the Tuileries. 

IV. 

Between six o’clock and nine, Napoleon 
placed Ins artillery at the head of the Pont 
Louis XVI , the Pont Royal, and the Rue de 
Rohan, at the Cul de Sac Dauphin, in the Rue 
Samt-Honor6, at the Pont Tournant, &c. con- 
fiding the guarding of them to ofiBcers of known 
fidelity. The matches were -lighted, and the 
little army was distributed at the different 
posts, or in reserve in the garden and at the 
Carrousel. The drums beat to arms in every 
quartei . During this time the battalions of 
the national guard were posting themselves 
at the outlets of the different streets, surround- 
ing the palace and the garden of the Tuilencs ; 
tlicir drums had the audacity to come and beat 
tlie rrcmralc on the Carrousel and the Place 
Louis XV. The danger was imminent; 40,000 
national guards well armed, and long since 
oiganizcd, were in the field, and highly exas- 
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pcrated against the Convention The troops 
of the bne intrusted wth its defence, were 
few m nilmber, and might easily be led avray 
by the-eentimenta of the population which sur- 
rounded them in , order to increase its forces,, 
the Convention distributed arms to 1600 indi 
viduals called the Patriots of 1780, these were 
men who, aftpr the 9th of Thermidor, had lost 
their employments and quitted their depart- 
ments, where they were persecuted by public 
opinion, they were formed mto three bat- 
tahous, and placed under the command of 
General Berruyer These men fought with the 
most determined vaionr, their example mflu 
enced the troops of the Une, and they were 
mainly instrumentaJ to the success of the day 
A committee of forty* membera, consisting 
of the Copamittees of Public Safely and Gene- 
ral Security, di^cted all the affairs, discussed 
much, but resolved on nothing , whilst the ur- 
gency of the dangei' increased every moment. 
Some proposed that the Convention should 
lay down arms, and rccene tl^e Scctiononcs 
as the Roman senators received tho Gauls 
Others wished the members to withdraw to 
Ceesar s comp on the heights of Samt Cloud 
there to bo joined by Ihd Amij of the CoaiU 
of the ocean, and others proposed that depu 
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tations should be sent to tlic forty-ciglit Sec- 
tions, to make them various proposals. 

During these vam discussions, a man named 
Lafond debouched on the Pont Neuf, about 
two o’clock in the afteinoon, at the head of 
three columns, which came fiom the Section 
Lepelletier, whilst another column of the 
sanre force advanced from the Odeon to meet 
them. They joined in the place Dauphinc. 
General Cartaux, who was stationed on the 
Pont Neuf with 400 men and four pieces of 
cannon, with orders to defend the two sides of 
the budge, quitted his post and fell back under 
the wickets of the Louvre. At the same time 
a battalion of national guards occupied the 
Infant’s Garden. They called themselves faith- 
ful to the Convention, but nevertheless seized 
this post without orders ; on another side, 
vSaint-Roche, the Theatre Francais, and the 
Hotel de Noailles, were occupied in force by 
the national guard. The Conventional posts 
were not above twelve or fifteen paces from 
them. .The Sectionaries sent women to cor- 
rupt the soldiers ; even the leaders presented 
themselves several times, unarmed, and waving 
their hats, to fraternize, 'they said ! 
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V 

The danger rapidly increased Damcan, 
the general of the Sechoni, sent a flag of 
truce to summon the Convention to remove 
the troops which threatened the people, and 
to disarm the Teironats The bearer traversed 
the posts, with hia eyes bandagedand alTthe 
formalities of war, about three a clock lie 
■was thus introduced into the midst jof the 
Committee of the Forty, amongst whom his 
threats caused much alarm, but he obtemed 
nothing Night was coming on , tho Sec 
tionanes would have availed themsdves of 
the darkness to climb from house to house 
to the Tuilepw itself, -whicb closely 

blockaded Napoleon hod eight hundred mus- 
quets, belts, and cartridge boxes, brought into 
the hall of the Convention, to arm the members 
themselves and the clerks, os a corps of re- 
serve This measure alarmed several of them, 
who then began to comprehend the extent of 
the danger At lengthj at four o'clock, some 
musquets were discharged from tho Ilotel do 
Noailles, and some balls fell on the steps of 
the Tuiienes, and wounded a woman who was 
going into the garden At Ihb sainc mom^ent 
Lafond’s column debouched by the qua) t ol- 
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taire, marching on the Pont Royal and beating 
' the charge. The batteries then fired ; an eight- 
pounder at the Cul de Sac Danphin opened 
the fire and seivcd as a signal. After several 
dischaigcs Saint-Roclie was carried. Lafond’s 
column, taken in front and flank by the artil- 
lery placed on the quay even with the wicket -of 
the Louvre, and at the head of the Pont Royal, 
was routed ; the Rue Saint-Uonori^, the Rue 
Saint-Florcntin, and the places adjacent, were 
swept by the guns. About a hundred men 
attempted to make a stand at the Th<*A.tre de 
la R^publique, but were dislodged by a few 
shells. At SIX o'clock in the evening all was 
over. A few cannon sliot were heard during 
the night at a distance ; but they were only 
fired to prevent the barricades, which some of 
the inhabitants attempted to form with casks. 
There were near two hundred of the Section- 
aiies killed or wounded, and almost as many 
on* the side of the Convention; the, greater 
part of the latter fell at the gates of Saint- 
Roche. Three representatives, Freron,. Lou- 
vet, and Sieyes, evinced resolution. ,The 
Section of the Qumze-Vmgts, in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, was the -only one that assisted 

the Convention, to whose aid it sent 250 men ; 

• / 

so completely had the late political oscilla- 
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tions of that body alienated the good wi]] of 
the people 'The i^aubourgs, however al- 
thdngh they did not nse m favour of the Con- 
vention, did not act against it The strength 
of the army of the Convention ^vas 8500 men, 
including the representative* themielves 
AasemblageB still coutitfued to “form in the 
Section tfCpelletier Oh the moming -of the 
14th some columns debouched against them 
by the Boulevards, the Rue de Rjcheheu, and 
the Palais Royal , cannon had been placed at 
the pnncipal avennes , thfe Seclionanes were 
speedily dislodged , end the rest of the day 
was occupied m tiaversmg the aty, visiting 
thfe yende 2 vous ofthe Sections, collecting arms 
and readmg proclamations, in the evening 
order was universally restored, and Pans Was 
completely quiet. After this grand event, 
When the officers of the Army of the Intenor 
were presented to the Convention in a body, 
Napoleon was appointed by acclamation, Com- 
mander-in chief of the Afmy of the Intenor 
Barras being no longer allowed to combine the 
title of Representative with military functions 
General Menou was delivered up -to a council 
of war , the Committees were desirous of his 
death The Gcneral-m chief saved him, hy 
telling tlie members that if Monou mented 
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death, tlic llircc Hcprescnlativcs, who had 
directed the operations and parleyed with the 
Sectionaries, weic equally deserving of that 
punishment; that the Convention had, there- 
fore, only to pass sentence on the three Depu- 
ties, and then Menou also might be condemned. 
The espni dc corps prevailed over the voices 
of the General's enemies: he was acquitted. 
The Commission condemned seveial persons 
to death in contumacy; Vaublanc amongst 

I 

others, Lafond was the only person executed. 
This young man had displayed great coinage 
in the action ; the head of his column, on the 
Pont Royal, re-formed thrice, under the fire of 
' grape, before it entirely dispersed. He was ^ 
an emigrant ; it aVus impossible to save him, 
although the officers were very desirous to do 
so; the imprudence' of 'his answers constantly 
frustrated their good intentions. It is not tiue 
that the troops were ordered to fire with pow- 
der only at the commencement of the action ; 
that would only have served to embolden the 
Sectionaries and endanger the troops ; but it 
IS true that during the latter part of the action, 
when success was no longer doubtful, they 
fired with blank cartridges. 
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VI 

After the 13th of Veudemiaare, Napoleon 
had to reform the national guard, which was 
an object of the greatest importance, as it 
amounted to no leas than 104 battalions At 
the sarho time he orgamted the guards of the 
Directory, and reformed those of the legisla- 
tive Body Tl\ese very circumst^ces were 
aflerwards omon^t the pnncipal causes of his 
success on the famous 10th of Bmmaire fi© 
left iuch impressions on those corps that on 
his return from Egypt, although the Directory 
had recommended its guards not to render 
him any military honoiuii, their request was 
ineffectual and the soldiers could not be pre- 
vented frpm beating 7b /Ac the moment 
he appeared Xh? interval of d few montlis 
during which he commanded the Army of the 
Interior, was replete with -difflcultics and 
trouble, ansmg from the installatioa of a neV 
government, the members of w^\cji were di- 
vided amongst tboroselves, and often opposed 
to the councils, th^ silent ferraenh ^vhich 
existed amongst the old Sectionarzes, ivhojwcro 
still powerful in Bans, the active turbulen 90 
of the Jacobins who tised to meet in a |iatn 
otic naBcmhlyi under the name of tho Society 
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of the Pantheon ; the agents of the foreigners 
who fomented discord in all quarters; and 
above all, from the horrible famine which at 
that time desolated the capital. Ten or twelve 
times, the scanty distributions of bread, whicli 
the government usually made every day, failed 
entirely. An uncommon degree of activity 
and dexterity was requisite to -surmount so 
many obstacles, and maintain tranquillity in 
the capital under' such unfavourable and 
afflicting circumstances. The society of the 
Pantheon daily caused the government in- 
creased solicitude the police was afraid to 
attack this society openly. The General-m- 
chief caused the doors of their assembly-rooms 
to be sealed up. The members stirred no 
more, as long as he was present ; but after his 
departure, they appealed once more, under the 
influence of Baboeuf, Antonelle, and others, and 
occasioned the aflfair of the camp of Grenelle. 
Napoleon frequently had occasion to harangue 
the people in the markets, and streets, at the 
sections, and in the faubourgs ; and it is wor- 
thy of remark, that of, all parts of the capital, 
the faubourg Saint-Antoine was that which 
he always found the readiest to listen to 
reason, and the most susceptible of a generous 
impulse. 

Memoir ^. — vol. ni. g 
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It was whilst he -commanded at Pans, that 
Napoleon became acqoainted with Madame 
de Beauhamaia After the disarming of the 
SeGtionB, a youlhr ten or twelve years of age 
presented himself to the staff, sohcitmg the 
return of a sword which had belonged to hii 
father, formerly a general in. the service of the 
Republic Tins youth was Rugene de^Beau 
bamais, mfterwardB Viceroy of Italy Napo- 
leon affected by the nature of his petition, 
aud by hisjuvemle grace, granted his request 
fiugene burst into tears when he beheld his 
fetherls sword The Gbneral, touched at his 
sensibility, hdhaved so kindly to him that 
Madame de Beauhomais thought herself 
obliged tq. wait on him the next day, to thank 
him for his attention Etery one knows the 
extreme grace of the Empress Josephine, and 
her sweet and attractive manners The ac 
qoaintance soon became intimate and tender, 
and It was not long before they mamed 
Scherer, whocomroanded the Army ofltaly, 
was reproabhed with not having profited by 
his victory ^nt Loano , fais conriuch had not 
^yen satisfabtion There were many more 
agents than officers at Jus hdad-quarlers -Ho 
was constantly applying for money to pay his 
troops and refit different branches of the scr- 
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vice, arid for horses to replace tliose wliich had 
died for want of forage. The government 
being unable to supply him with either, gave 
him dilatoiy answers, and artiused him with 
vain' promises. Scherer perceived this,, and 
gave notice that if any^ further delay took 
place, he should be obliged to evacuate the 
Riviera de Genoa, to return* on the Roya, 
and perhaps to lepass the Var. The Directory 
consulted the General of the Army of the In- 
terior, who presented a memorial on this 
subject*. 

A “young man of twenty-five could no longer 
remain at the head of the array of Pans. The 
reputation of his talents and the confidence 
reposed in him by the Army of Italy, pointed 
liirri out as the only person capable of extricat- 
ing it from the embarrassing situation m which 
it was placed. These considerations deter- 
mined the -government to appoint Napoleon 
General-in-chief of the Army of Italy ; he left 
Pans on the 4th of March 1796. General 
Hatry, a ve’te'ran of sixty, succeeded him in the 
‘command of the army of’ Paris, which had 
become less important, now that the crisis of 
the Scarcity was over, and the government was * 
established. • 

' G 2 
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VII. ^ 

Barraa wub an officer in the regiment of the 
Ifile of France irhen the Revolution broke oUt, 
he Ytas elected a depoty to the National Con- ' 
vention By his department, that of the Var 

After the Slat of May, he and Freron were 
nominated commit^ooers to Provence, the afeal 
of the civil war On his return to Pans, hp 
joined the Thermidonan party Being menaced, 
as -^ell asTallien, by ftobeapierre, they united 
with the remainder of Danton a ihends, and 
brought about the events of the 9th of Tbermi- 
dor At the critical moment, the Convention 
appointed Barras td march to the commune 
which had risen in favour of Robespierre, he 
succeeded, and ac<^uired great celebnty by this 
event After the fall of Robespierre, the Ther 
midonans became the men of France On the 

12th of Vendemiaire, at the time of Menoua 
arrest, the committees, m order to get nd of 
the three commissioners to the army of the 
mtenor, adopted •the plan of combinmg m the 
person of Barras the powers of the commis- 
sioners and those of commandant of that army 
But thC/ occasion was too critical for him, 
he had not seeq service The events of 
Thermidor and Vendemiaire brought him into 
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the Directory. He did not possess habits of 
application, yet he succeeded better than was 
expected. He was censured for his extrava- 
gance, his connexions With contractors, and the 
fortune he made during the four years he was 
in office, which he* took no pains to conceal, 
and which greatly contributed to the corrup- 
tion of the administration at that period. 
Barras was of tall stature ; he sometimes spoke 
in moments of violent-contention, and his voice 
Would then fill the hall. His moral faculties, 
however, did not allow him to go beyond a 
few phrases f th^ passionate manner in which 
he spoke might have made him pass for a man 
of resolution. In Fructidor, he with Rewbell 
and la Reveillere formed the majority against 
Carnot and Barthelemy. After that day, he 
Was, apparently^ the most considerable person 
in the Directory, but in reality it was -Rewbell 
who managed affairs. After. the 13th of Ven- 
demiaire, he always supported m public the 
character of a warm friend' to Napoleon, 
-although they had quarrelled; Napoleon hav- 
ing severely censured the measures which 
•followed the 18th of Fructidor, and especially 
the law of the 19th. He displayed some dex- 
terity on the 30th of Pfairial, year YII, and did 
not share in the disgrace of his colleagues. ‘ 
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VIII 

- La Reveiller? Lapaux, deputy to~the Con 
rentton for Maine and Loire, tyaa one of the 
aeventy-three persona arreated on the Slat of 
May He ivaa lame, and of the moat disagree- 
able extenor possible, he wna as deformed as 
.ffisop He wrote- tolerably, his mind was of 
little scope , he was neither accnstomed to 
business, nor skilled in the characters of men , 
he rkas altemitely governed, according to 
events, by Carnot and RewbeU -The 
rfej Planitt and Theophilanthropy formed bis 
whole occupation , he was conahtntionally fa- 
natical, but a warm and (nncere patriot, an 
upright citizen, and a man of good mtenuons 
He entertd the Directory poor, and left it so 
Nature had only endowed him with the qua- 
lities of a subaltern magistral^ 

IX - 

RewbeU was one of the best advocates of Col 
mar , he had a considerable portion of the spirit 
winch charactenscs a good practitioner, ho was 
■apt to conceive prejudices against individuals, 
had Uttle faith in virtue, add carhed his pa 
tnotism tcrextremes Notwitbstanding oil that 
haS been stud about him, be did not accurau- 
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came a memtei^ of the Committee of Pabbe 
Safety along with Robespierre, Barrere, Coq- 
thon, Saint-Just, BtUaud Varenues, and Collot 
d’Herboifl fie constantly evinced a violent 
animositjr against the nobles, which occasioned 
several suifpllar quarrels between him and Ro- 
bespierre, who latterly protected a great nnm 
ber of them fie -was industrious, smeere in 
all fals dealing^, guiftlesa of intngue, and easy 
to deceive He attended Jonrdan, as commiB- 
aioner from the Conventipn, at the deblock- 
admg of MauBeuge, where he rendered im- 
portant stirvicea When on the Committee of 
Pnbbc Safety, he operations of 

the war he was useful in this capacity, with- 
out meriting all the praises that were lavished 
upon- him He had no experience In waY, his 
ideas on etery part of the military art Were 
erroneous, not excepting those relating to Jhe 
attack and defence of fortified places, and the 
principles of fortification, which he had studied 
from infancy He pnnted works on these 
subjects which could only be acknowledged 
by a man destitute of oil practical expenence 
in war He proved himself possessed of mo- 
ral courage After Tbennidor, when the Con- 
vention placed all the members of the Com- 
mittee ofPubbc Safety under arrest, except 
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him, he wished to share their fate. This con- 
duct was the more noble, because public opi-' 
nion was 'violently hostile to' the committee ; 

And because Collot d’Herbois and Billaud Va- 

* 

rennes, with whom he wished to be associated, 
were jn fact dreadful cTiaracters. He was 
named a member of the Directory after Vende- 
miaire ; but ever since the 9th of Thermidor, 
his mind had been agonized by the accusa.- 
tions of public opinion, which attributed to 
the committee the shedding of all the blood 
which had flowed on the scaflblds ; he felt a 
desire to please he suffered himself to be mis- 
led by the leaders of the foreign party. He 
was then exalted to the clouds, but. he did not 
•deserve the praises of the enemies of France. 
He. found hipiself placed in a deceitful posi- 
tion, and was overpowered on the 18th of 
Fmctidor. After the 18th" of Brumaire he 
was recalled and placed in the administration 
of the war’department by the First Consul, in 
which situation he displayed but moderate ta- 
lents, and had many disputes with the minister 
of Finance, -and Dufresne, the director of the 
Treasury, in which he was .generally wrong. 
At length he quitted the ministry, convinced 
that it could go on no longer for want of 
money. As a member of the tribunate, he 
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voted and spoke against the epppire, but hjs 
conduct, uniformly upnght, gave the govfern- 
n^entno umbrage The Emperor granted him 
q pension of 20,000 francs As long as affkira 
prospered, he remamed silent, and confined 
himself to his closet'; but after the carilp^ugn 
of Eussia, at the time of the misfortunes of 
France, he solicited employment The city of 
Antiverp was intrhsted to lum, where he con- 
ducted himself "well 

XI 

Letoumear, deputy from the department of 
la Manche, had been an officer of enginfecrs 
It 18 difficult to account for his haViDg be^n 
appointed to the Directory, it could only her 
through one of* those* cqpnaous resolnuohfl 
which great assemfahea are liable “to He was 
a map of little talent, and a petty character 
There were a hundred deputies m the Conven> 
tion superior to him He 'was, however, an 
upright, honest, and well-meomng man 
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I. Italy.— II. The Alps — III. The Apennines — IV. The 
great plain of Italy. — "V. The Valley of the Po, and the 
Valleys jthe waters of which fall into the Adriatic,. North 
and South of. the Po — VI. Frontiers of Italy on the land 
side. — VII. liines which cover the Valley of the Po. — 
VIII. Capitals of Italy. — IX. Her mantime resources. — 

X. Situation of the different powers of Italy in 1796. 

r. 

Italy is surrounded by the Alps and the 
sea. Her natural limits are determined with * 
the same precision as those of ^ island. This . 
country is comprised betweeu the thirty-sixth 
and forty-sixth degrees of latitude, and the 
■ fourth and sixth of longitude from Pans. It 
naturally divides into three parts, the continen- 
tal portion, the Peniiisula, and the islands.' 
The first of these is separated irom ,the second 
by the isthmus of Parma. If a se'mi-circle be 
traced from Parma, as a centre, to the’ North of 
that place, with a radius equal to the distance 
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from Parma to tho mouths of the Var, or those 
of the laonzo (sixty leagues) it vnU give the ex- 
tent of the higher cham of the ^ps, which 
separates Italy from thare8tt>f the Gontment. 
This semicircle forma the territory of what is 
called the Continental part, the Brirfacfi of 
whicli 18 6000 square leagues. The Penmsiila 
li a trapezium comprehended between the 
Continental port on the North, the Mediter- 
ranean on the West, the Adnatic on the East, 
and the Toman sea on the South , the two 
lateral sides of which are from 200 to 210 
leagues in length, and the remaimng two aides 
from CO to 80 leagues The surfape of this 
trapeziuin contains COOO square leagues The 
third part, or the islands, that is to say, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, (which last belongi, in 
a gedgraphical point of view, to Italy rather 
than to Prance,) forms a surface of 4000 square 
leagues , making the total surface of Italy fif- 
teen thousand leagneS We have here con 
Bidered the natural limits ohly, without enter- 
mg into the political divisions Savoy, which 
IS beyond the Alps, Dalmatia and Istna, are 
thereforeuot incloded, whilst the Italian ports 
of the Swiss'^ Bailiwicks, which are on the 
Italian aide of the Alps, and all that part of 
the •Tyrol, the waters of which fall lato the 
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Adige, and which is on the Italian side of the 
Brenner, are included. These alterations, 
however, make little difference. On the East, 
the Isonzo has been considered as the boundary, 
although the natural division of the mountains 
would pass between Laybach and that river, 
include, part of Carniola and Istria, and ex- 
tend from Flume to the Adriatic. But at the 
Isonzo, the AJps decrease in height, and be- 
come of less importance. 

The frontiers of Italy, towards the con- 
tinent of Europe, are only 150 leagues in 
extent ; which line is fortified by the strongest 
barrier that can be opposed to mankind, the 
highest mountains of Europe, defended by 
eterna"! snows and.steeji rocks. The popula- 
tion of the Continental part is 7,000,000 of 
souls, that of the Peninsula 8,000,000; and 
that of the Islands 2,300,000. The total po- 
pulation of Italy amounts to between seventeen 
and eighteen millions. 

The ancients divided Italy into three parts ; 
Cisalpine Gaul, which comprised the whole of 
the Continental part, and was bounded by the 
Rubicon on the East, and the Magra on the 
West: Italy, properly so called, contaimng 
Tuscany, the Roman States, and part of the 
kingdom of Naples : and Magna Grsecia, or the 
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into (hat nver, as the Drave and the Mner 
Hence the plains of Germany are divided from 
those of Italy, or the Valley of the Danube 
from the Valley of the Po; 1st, by the high 
chains of the Alps which command Italy, and 
whence flow the waters which on one side mn 
into the Po and the Adriatic, and on the other 
into the Drave , 2dJy, by the chain which 
divides the Valley of the Drave from that of 
the Muerj and 3dly,,by the chain which di 
Tides the Valley of the Mner from -the Valley 
of the Danube 

All the valleys run perpendicularly from the 
sommit of the Alps into the Po or the Adn» 
atic , and there is no transverse or parallel 
vtdley j whence it follows that the Alps on 
the side of Italy form an amphitheatre which 
termmates at the higher chain ^y guarding 
the outlets of all these valleys the whole fron 
tier IB guarded The elevation of the mount 
which commands the Col di Tende is 1400 
toises, that of Mount Viso 1646 toises , 
Mount Grenevre 1700 toises , the Peak of 
Gletscherberg on tjie Saint Gothard 1000 
toises, and Mount Brenner 1260 toises These 
Bummitfl command the semi circumference of 
the high chain of the Alps and when seen 
from a short distance look like giants of ice# 
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stationed to defend the entraniie of this fine 
country. ' ^ 

Th^' Alps are divided into the Maritime, 
Gottian, Grecian, Pennine, Phetian, Cadorian, 
Cadoric, None, and Julian. The Mantime 
Alps divide the valley of the Po Jrom the sea ; 
forming a second barrier on that side : the Var 
and the Cottian and Grecian Alps divide Italy 
from France ; the Pennine Alps separate Italy 
from S^witzerland ; the Phetian Alps from the 
Tyrol ; the Caddrian and Julian Alps, from ^ 
Austria. The Noric Alps are ’a second line, 
and command the Dxave and the Muer. 

The Maritime Alps, begin at Mount Ariol, 
eight leagues from the Mediterranean, near 
Savona; they ;run parallel 'with the sea, and 
near the shore, as far as the Col d’Argentieres, 
'where the Cottian Alps commence. The 
county of Nice is situate on their sides to "wards 
the sea. Their principal and most frequented 
passes are the Col' Ardente and the Col di 
Tende.' The latter is 897 toises above the' 
level of the sea. The torrents which rush 
from the Maiitime Alps are the Aroscica, 
which descends from Monte Grande, and 
falls into the sea near Albenga; the Taggia, 
which descends from the Col Ardente, and 
the mouth of which is near San Remo; the 
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Roya, whiph descenda from the-Col di Tende, 
and ends at "Ventinuglia^ after a course of 
twelve leagues , and the Var, whach descends 
from Mont Pelouse, near the Col dArgen- 
lieres, flows in a serpentine direction for 
twenty-two leagnes, and reaches the sea be- 
tween Nice and Antibes, forming the boundary 
of France and Italy The passes of Argen- 
tieres, Mount Genevre, and Mount Cenis, are 
m the Cottian Alps , that of the Little Saint- 
Beriiard is in the Grecian Alps , those of the 
Great Samt-Bemard, the- Simplon, and the 
Samt Gdthard, in the. Pennine Alps , the 
Splugen and the Brenner in the Jlhetion 
Alps, and Tarvja m the Oarmc, also called 
the Julian Alps 

Mont-Blanc is the most elevated pomt of 
these mountains, and overlooks all Europe 
From that central pomt the elevation of the 
Alps constantly decreases^ both towards the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean In the range 
of mountains commhiiding Mount Vigo, are 
the sources of the Var, which falls into the 
Mediterranean , of the Durance, which falls 
into the Rhone , and of the Po, which crosses 
all the plains of Italy, collecting the waters 
of this declivity of the Alps, and of part of the 
Apennines In the range of mountains which 
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command the Saint-Gothard, are the sources 
of the Rhine, the Rhone, the Inn, one 'of the 
largest rivers that run into the Danube, and 
the Ticino, one of the most considerable 
streams that run into the Po'. In the range 
of mountains commanding Mount Brenner, 
are the sources of the Adda, which empties 
itself into the Po, and the Adige, which falls 
into the Adnatic. Lastly, in the Cadorian 
Alps, the Piave, Tagliamento, Isonzo, Brenta, 
and Livenza, arise at the foot of those moun- 
tains. The Po, the Rhone, and the Rhine, 
have each a course of from 120 to 200 
leagues ; these are very great rivers, in point 
of depth, breadth, and rapidity ; but the 
Danube, which has a course of 555 leagues,, 
and receives 120 navigable rivers, is the first 
nver in Europe. The Nile in Africa is still . 
more considerable, running 800 leagues. 

III. 

The Apennines are mountains of the second 
order, far inferior to the Alps; they cross 
Italy, and divide the waters which empty 
themselves into the Adriatic, from those 
which flow , into the Mediterranean. They 
commence where the Alps terminate, at the 
hills of Saint-Jacques, near Mount Anol. ihe 
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lafct of the»Alp3 Stant-Jacqocs and the Col 
di Cadibona, near Savona, are still lower , lo 
that this point n at once the lowest part, both 
of the Alps and Apennines From the first 
pass, that of Cadibona, the Apennmes con- 
stantly increase m elevation by a progress 
inverse to that of the Alps, a8.<ar as the centre 
of Italy These mountains are divided into 
^e Ligunan, Etruscan, Roman, and N'eapo- 
litao Apennmes 

The Ligunan Apennines commence at the 
mountains of Samt-Jacqnes, at the source* of 
the Bortmda, near Savona, and terminate 4it 
Mount Saint-PcUegnno on the confines of 
Toscany They eirtend fifty leagues, and se- 
jfiarate the states of Genoa from Montferrat 
and the Duchy of Parma The upper ndge is 
from three to ^twelve leagues from the sea, 
and from twelve to twenty from the Po 
Mount Saint-PeUegpDO nses eight hundred 
toises above the sea The walerfl of the 
Lignnan Apenmnes descend nn one aide into 
the Mediterranean, by torrents of extrerfie 
rapidjty, which form a great number of little 
valleys , and on the other side into the valI6y 
of the Po' through less rapid streams The 
Magra is the most considerable of those which 
run into the MediterraneaD, which if reaches 
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near Spezia, after a course of twelve leagues. 
At the time of the campaign of 1796, there 
was no road along the sea-side practicable 
for artillery in order to proceed from Nice 
to Genoa, it became necessary to transport 
the pieces on mountain carriages, and, on the 
opening of the campaign, the different trains 
had to reach Savona by sea, whence they 
penetrated into Italy by the Col di Cadibona, 
which was easily rendered practicable for 
carriages. There was at that time but one 
road by which it was possible to proceed from 
the sea into the interior of Italy, which was 
that of Genoa, called the Bocchetta road. 
But in 1812 the road from Nice to Genoa, 
called the Corniche road, was open for thirty 
leagues, and afforded an easy communication 
for-carriages between those two cities. The 
road from Savona to Alessandria, by'Cadibona, 
and that from Spezia to Parma, have opened 
two other ways from the ports of Savona and 
Spezia to the Po. Savona is twenty leagues 
from the Poj Genoa fifteen, and Spezia twenty- 
four. 

The Etruscan Apennines begin at the moun- 
tain of Samt-Pellegrmo and end at Mount 
Cornaro ; they are thirty leagues in extent ; 
rise gradually, and approach the Adnatic. 
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Mount Cornaro is ten leagues froto Runmi, 
a port of the (A-dnatic, and forty leagues from 
Orbitello, a ^rt of the Mediterranean. These 
mountains separate Toicany from the Duclues 
of Parma and Modena, and from the Legations 
of Bologna and Romagna The Arno and 
the^Ombrone are the pnncipal nvers which 
fl 9 w from the tops of these mountains mto 
the Meditdrtanean They do not run perpen- 
dicularly to the sea, but m a serpentme direc- 
tion, they are considerable streams, on the 
other aide the waters flow into the Mediter- 
ranean in rapid torrents of no great extent 
of course At the tune of the campaign m 
Italy, in 1796, there were two roads which 
crossed the Apennines and formed communi- 
pations between the Mediterranean and Adria- 
tic that of Modena, called the Graflgnana, 
came out on Lucca, and crossed Mount 
Cimone, which is lOOQ tones above the level 
of the sea. In 1812 a road from Florence to 
Runim had been marked out, and the works 
necessary for its construction commenced 
The Roman Apennines begin at Mount Cor- 
naro, and end at Mount Velino , their extent 
18 sixty leagues, they divide the peninsula 
in the middle between the two seas Their 
distance from them never exceeds from twolro 
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to fifteen leagues, the breadth of the peninsula 
in that part being thirty. Mount Velino is the 
most elevated point of tlie Apennines ; it is 
1300 toises above the level of the sea. Frora^ 
Ihis point the Apennines decrease in height 
as far as the extremity of the kingdom of . 
Naples. This mountain is covered with snow 
throughout the summer. Thus, in the space 
of 130 leagues, from the Col di Cadibona, the 
Apennines have progressively risen to a height 
of 1300 toises. l^Iount Velino is the culminat- 
ing and central point of the peninsula of Italy. 

It is situate. eighteen leagues from Rome, and 
eighteen leagues from Pescara, the opposite 
point on the Adriatic. The .elevation of 
Mount Samt-Genevre, near Rome, is 675 
toises ; that of Mount Reticosa is 455. Of the 
waters of the Roman Apennines running into 
the Mediterranean, the Tiber is the principal 
river ; it receives forty-two torrents, and it 
runs fifty leagues. It meanders in a direction 
parallel to the Apennines, and its souice is on 
the summit of the Etruscan branch of those 
mountains. The Roman Apennines pour their 
waters into the Adnatic, through little valleys 
perpendicular to the sea. There are three 
roads across the Roman Apennines, forming 
communications betwiain the Mediterranean 
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and the Adnatte ist. that from Fano to 
Pertigxa and Rome 2dly. that from Ancona 
to Foligno, SpQlelo, and Rome , 3dly, that 
.from Peacara to Term and Rome . 

The Neapolitan or Yeanvian Apennines run 
for seventy leagues between the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean, and dmde the peninsula 
almost equally from Mount Vehno to Mount 
Caruso The elevation of Vesuvins is 584 
toises These mountains gradnaJIy decrease 
m height. The npper'ndge of the Neapolitan 
Apennines passes vnthin fifteen leagues of 
Naples and eighteen of the Adnatic The 
valJeyB are serpentine , the principal nvers are 
the Socco and theVoltnrao Beyond Mount 
CamsoitheApenmnes dmdeinto two branches 
One of them enters Colabna, and the water* 
from its summits run on one side into the 
Mediterranean and on the other mto th6 gulf 
of Tarento The apex of this cham approaches 
the Mediterranean, and is lost nfear Reggio, 
after having traversed a space of fifty leagues. 
The other branch entering the epuntnea of Ban 
and Otranto, divides the waters which mn 
into the Adriatic from those which run into 
the gulf of Tarento , its coune is thirty leagues 
All these mountains obey the mvanable lo^/ 

■and constantly decrease in height , thus the 
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upper ridge of the Apennines may be traversed 
for the space of 280 leagues from Cadibona to 
the Sicilian sea. This is the outline of the 
upper ridge of the Apennines, or ridges, which 
pour their waters into the Mediterranean on 
one side, and into the Adriatic on the other. 
Different ramification^ spread forth and e.xtehd 
to the two seas, but they are all subordinate 
to the principal chain. 

IV. 

The great plain of Northern Italy is com- 
prised between the Alps, the Apennines, and 
the Adriatic, It is composed of the valley of 
the Po, and the valleys which open into the 
Adriatic, North and South of the Po. This 
plain includes Piedmont, Lombardy, the 
Duchies of Parma and Modena, the^ Legations 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, and all 
the States of the Republic of Venice. It is 
one of the richest in the world, being covered 
with great and populous cities, and maintaining 
a population of five or six millions of inha- 
bitants. 

The Po, which the Greeks called Eridanus, 
may be considered as a sea, from the great 
number of rivers which run into it : on the left 
bank all those which fall from the ridge of the 
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the two banks of the Po differ in this respect, 
that those of the left bank are nvers, and those 
of the nght torrent* , because those of the left 
bank descend from the Alps, where there are 
glaciers, and are never dned up , whilst those 
of the nght bank descend from the Apeimmes, 
mountains of the second order, with a great 
slope, whence the waters run rapidly dnrmg 
the rainy season 

The nyers North of the Po, which fall into 
the Adriatic, are the Adige, which rises at the 
foot of the Brenner, the Brenta, the *ouTce«f 
which is m the last hiUs of the A^ps, on the 
Trent srde , the Piove, the Livenxa, ahd the 
Tagliamento, which nse in the Cadonan Alps, 
and, lastly, the Isonzo, the source of which i* 
at the foot of the Col de Tams AH these 
nvers fell into the Adnatic, or into the Lagnnes 
of Venice The Adige alone remains a nver 
throughout its course, -whilst the others ore 
only torrents 

The valley* of the South of the Po comprise 
successively, from North to feouth, the Scnio, 
the Konco, the Savio, and the Lilzo or Rubicon, 
and together cohstitate the provinces of Ro- 
magna These inconsideiable torrent* ore 
fordable nearly throughout the year, except 
in the season of the great floods , their source 
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is in the Etruscan Apennines, and they fall 
into the Adriatic in the vicinities of Fusignano, 
Ravenna, Faenza, Cesena, and Rimini. All 
the lakes of the district of Comacchio, on the 
right bank of the Po, are diversions or filtra- 
tions of the Po, the waters of which river 
spread as far as Ravenna. 

V. 

France borders on Italy from the mouth of 
the Var, in the Mediterranean, to tlie Little 
Saint-Bernard. From the foot of the Saint- 
Bernard, on the French side, at the village of 
Scez, to the valley of Barcelonetta, it is 
thirty leagues : on the Italian side it is only 
eighteen, measuring from the valley of Aosta 
to the valley of the Stura opposite the Col 
d’ArgentiereSi But from the Stura it is neces- 
sary to clear the upper chain of the Alps in 
order to descend into the county of Islice and 
> proceed along the left^bank of the Var. An 
army from Italy, which has passed the Var, 
has entered France but an army from France, 
which has passed that river, has not entered 
Italy; it is only on the acclivities of the Mari- 
time Alps. Until It has cleared the upper 
ridge of the Alps to descend into Italy, that 
obstacle remains m full force. 
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' The Var IS a torrent ^frhich ib fordable d\x- 
ring part of the ^ear It nm» amongst moon 
tains, 'where all the roads areinipracticahle for 
artillery An army, therefore, could not enter 
Italy by way of the Vor, except by the lower 
part of that nver, in order to gain possession of 
Nice in the fir^t instance In order to render 
the Var a Une of any importance, it wopid re- 
quire a fort at the mouth, to close the passage, 
destroy the fords, or form inundations After 
passing the Var, and gaming possession of the 
county of Nice, ‘the army must, m order to 
enter Italy, either pas* the Col di Tende, or 
march along the coast as lar aa Oneglia to 
pi^ the Alps at Ponte di Nave, and reach the 
Tanaro or proceed, aion^ the tea-side to Sa- 
rona and Genoa, to past them at Cadibona 
and the Bocchetta TbebeatTine that- con be 
taken in order to oppose these plans, is that of 
the Roya The right of this bne reaches from 
the Col di Tende to Snorgio , the centre from 
Saorgio to Bngho , and the left from Bngho 
to the sea 'Hie fortress of Saorgio and a 
little fort on the heights of Bngho would serve 
aS mi appitt to this line, and guard the road 
leadmg td Tende Should this line he forced, 
the Rmera di Genoa affords several other* , 
such as the branches of Monte Grande, which 
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cover San Remo. But then the Col di Tende 
would remain without the Ime^ and would re- 
quire to be defended 1)7 the fortress of Coni, 
and by a corps placed in Piedmont. The for- 
tress of Genoa is important as a point of appm 
to this frontier, and a great sea-port. 

If a French army would enter' Italy by the 
Cottian and Grecian Alps, it ought ,to pass by 
one of the five cols, of Argentieres, elevated 
900 toises, of la Croix, Mount Genevre, or 
Mount Gems' elevated 1060 toises, or of the 
Little Saint- Bernard, elevated 1150 toises'. If 
this upper ridge belong to the King of Italy, 
casemated towers ought to be constructed on 
the heights to protect the little fortresses de- 
fending these passes. From the Col d’Argen- 
Iieres a French army ought to debouch into 
the three valleys of the Stura, the Maira, and 
Blino ; from the Col de la Croix into the val- 
leys of Saint-Martm and Pragelato, from the 
Col du Mont Genevre into the valleys of Prage- 
lato and Suza ; from Mount Cenis into the valley 
of Suza: from the Little Saint-Bemard into 
the valley of Aosta. 'The King of Sardinia 
had the forts of Demonte, Chateau Dauphin, 
Exilles, FeneStrelles, la Brunette and Bard, 
which formed a second line, closing all these 
debouches, just as the fortresses of Com, Or- 
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me&t and Ceva doted the dehouches of the 
hfantime Alps ^ The frontiers of states are 
either chainsT of mountains, great nrers, or 
vast and and deserts Thus Trance is de- 
fended by the Rhine, Italy by the chain of the 
Alps, ahd Egypt by the deserts of Libya, Nu- 
bia and Arabia t)f all these obstacles deserts 
are undoubtedly the mdst difficult to pass , 
mountains ore the second class of impedi- 
menth and large nrers are only the third 
On the frontiers of Switzerland four pnu- 
cipal passes form the communication between 
the two states , those of Saint-Bernard, at an 
elevation of 1240 toises , of the Simplon, at 
1050 toises, of the Samt Qofhard, 1060 toises, 
and of the Splugen, 988 towes The Simplon 
opens npon the nght bank of Lake Maggiore and 
of the Ticmo From Domo d Ossola to Lake 
Maggior© there ore several positions which are 
easily fortified, amongst others the Chateau 
d Aroda The Ticmo forms a last ^ine against 
the aggressions of France, as well as against 
an army debouchmg by the Simplon , the nght 
18 supported on Lake Maggiorc and the moun 
tains , the left on the Po and the defiles of 
Stradella, which communicate unmtcrruptcdiy' 
with the tigunon Apennmes TTio Ticino is 
rapid and brpad , the bndgc of Paiia re- 
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trenched and well-guarded, and a good fort at 
the defile of Stradella would cover Italy on 
the side of France. The pass of the Saint- 
Gothard is impracticable for artillery. From 
the Saint-Gothard to the Lake of Lugano, and 
between Lakes Maggiore and Como, there are 
many positions which afford good lines, and 
wheie a few forts of little expense would have 
a good effect ; indeed there were such for- 
merly. At all events, the command of all the 
lakes ought to be secured by armed boats. 
The fourth pass, that of the Splugen, opens 
into the Valteline, which district, in a geogra- 
phical sense, undoubtedly appertains to Italy, 
as its'waters belong to the valley of the Po, to 
which they .flow by th,e Adda. The Adda 
forms the Lake of Como ; but that lake is sur- 
rounded by impracticable rocks, like all the 
lakes of the Bergomasque and Brescian. 

On the Austrian- side, Italy borders on the 
Tyrol, Cannthia, and Carniola ; this frontier 
IS at once the weakest and the most extended. 
On the Tyrolian side is the pass of the Bren- 
ner, at an elevation of 730 toises, leading to 
Trent. From Trent three roads lead into 
Italy : one on the Chiesa, the Lake of Idro, 
and Brescia, which the fortress of Rocca 
d’Anfo completely bars ; another runs along 
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tlie balik of the Adige, and opens otr Ve 
rona, the Adige serving as a line against this 
debouche , the third runs along the Brenta, 
and debouches at Bassano; on the left bank of 
tile Brenta On the Cannthian side is the Col 
dfe Tarvia , and lastly, on that of Carniola, U 
the line of the Isonzo 

In 1/^08 the Alps were passable for the pur 
pose of entering Italy Ist, by the road of the 
Col di Tende, at the debooch^ of wbieb was 
the fortress of Com , 2ndly, by the Col d Ar- 
gentieres but there was no road m that direc 
lion practicable for aitiUery, and the position 
of the Pas de Bute nnd Fort Demonte de- 
fended the Valley of the Stura , 3rdly, from 
Grenoble and Bnanj^on, by Mount Genevre, 
but this road was impracticable^ for artillery, 
and at Its opening into Piedmont were Fene- 
slrelles and Exilles , 4thly, by Savoy, Cham- 
bery, and Mount Gems, but Crom Lanelebourg 
to la Novalese the roads were impracticable 
for waggons, and the vtdleywas closed by the 
fortresses of Suza and la Brunette , 6thly, the 
Tarentaiae led to the foot of the Little Saint- 
Bemard , 0thly the Valnis led to the Great 
Saint-Bernard , but the passage of these two 
mountains was ’not practicable for waggons, 
and Fort Bard, which closed the valley* inter 
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cepted the passage into the plain ; 7thly, by 
the Valais there was a road reaching to Brig, 
where it ceased to be practicable for waggons. 
The passage of the Simplon was impossible, as 
were those of the Saint-Gothard and of- the 
Splugen. ‘In 1812 all these fortresses were 
demolished, that is to say, Coni, ba Demonte, 
la Brunette, Suza, Bard, and Exilles ; and four 
great roads had opened the Alps to all sorts of 
carnages, which were not even under the ne- 
cessity of locking the wheels ; namely, the 
roads of the Corniche, Mount Genevre, Mount 
Cenis, and the Simplon. These roads, which 
cost so many millions and so many years’ la- 
bour, are considered as the finest works of this 
kind which were ever executed by man. 

The lines which an -Italian or French army 
ought to take m'ordel* to oppose an invasion 
on the sidt of Germany, are those which run 
along the right banks of the rivers which fall 
into'the Adriatic, North of the Po : these lines 
cover the whole valley of the Po, and thereby 
close the peninsula, and cover Upper, Mid- 
dle, and Lower Italy. These are the best 
lines of defence : those 'which run along the 
rivers which fall into the Po, cut the valley of 
that hivcr, leave Middle and Low^er Italy un- 
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coTered, and thereby render it necefisory to 
haVe two armiea tcf roanoerivre on the two 
banks of the l?o^ 

The lines of defence which co^ei? the valley 
of the Po, are those of the ISonzo, the Tag- 
Jjamento, the Livenzo, the Piave, the Brenta, 
>and the Adige The line of the Isonzo covers 
all Italy, being the boundary of that tjountry 
From 'Tarns to Caporetto this nver runs 
throngh impracticable mountains At Capo- 
retto is the road leading to tldine by l^'ay of 
Cmdal In thfe third part of this line, from 
Goniia to where the Uonxo falls into the sea, 
are the debouch^* of Qradisca, Gorma, and 
Monte Falcone The Venetian fortress of 
Palma Nnova contributes to the defence of 
this Ime as a dep6t and rescrvo , but this lino 
IS turned by the road of the Ponteba, which 
descends on Osopo and the Tagliamento , it 
IS therefore netiessary to tjccupy a position 
near Tams, by means of a good fortress, to 
intercept the two roads, that of the Ponteba 
and that of the laonzo The line of Iho Liven 
za taay be turned by its left at Sacile, in the 
mountains , the Livenza is not fordable , al 
though narrow, it is marshy The !rae of the 
Piare i» defended by the forest of MontcIIo 
whence it is covered as far as the sea, by 
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imp9.ssable motasses ; but that nver is ford- 
able in many places. To render this line 
of some importance, it would be necessary 
to contract the bed of the Piave in such a 
manner as to render it impossible to ford it jn 
any part, and ,to contrive means, of forming 
, inundations , this line has the advantage of 
covering Venice. The line of the Brenta^ on 
the left of Bassano, is closed by gorges easy 
to defend; .from Bassano to Brontolo the 
Brenta is fordable. The liigh road from Mu- 
nich tp Verona, which crosses the Brenner 
and the Adige,, turns these five Imes, so that 
if the enemy had a corps-d’armde in Bavaria 
and the Tyrol, he vsrould reach the right bank 
of the Adige by this route, and would cut off 
the army occupying one of these lines fi'om 
Italy 

The Adige is the sixth and last line which 
covers the valley of the Po; it is incomparably 
the best. This river is broad, rapid, and deep ; 
and is not fordable in any part, at Verona it 
is sixty toises wide. But this line leaves the 
Venetian territory and the city of Venice unco- 
vered. By occupying the lake of Gurda with 
a few gun-boats, and the road of the Chiesa 
by, the fort of Rocca-d’Anfo, the line of the 
Adige completely covers all the rest of Italy. 
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The mountains of the Brescian, Bergoniasquer 
and Milanese countries, are impracticable, the 
enemy could only penetrate by the Simplon, 
supposing him master ' of Smtzerland This 
line 15 divided mto three part* the first 
between the Lake of Garda and the level of 
Rivoh, the second from Rivoli to Legnago, 
and. the third from Legnago to the sen The 
first 18 defend^ by the heights of Montebaldo 
and the position of la Corona the enemy 
cannot penetrate thither with artillery,' he 
must gam possession of the level of ^voli, 
to be able to receive his artillery, which, M 
that base, be would -causB to descend by the 
road which runs aloiig the loft bank of the 
Adige Beyond Roveredo, tlje forts of Ve- 
rona and that part of the town which is on the 
left bank, ought by all means to bo occupied 
as tites de pout. The small fortress of Leg- 
nago serves the centre of the lino as a ttte- 
de-poni. d^rom Legnago -to the sea there 
are many morasses, by makmg nse of the 
wntatB of the Adige, the Brenta, and the Po, 
a commumcation tnay be secured with the 
fortified place of Venice By cutting a dyke 
of tlie Adige, lower than Porto Legnago, all tho 
ground between that nver and the Po may 
be mundated their waters may be umted 
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With those of the Molinella; the whole coun- 
% 

try from Legnago to the sea is then impracti- 
cable. By opening the sluice of Castagnaro, 
the canal called Bianco is filled by the waters 
of the -Adige, this canal falls into the Po ; it 
then forms a second line. In case the enemy 
has passed the Adige between Castagnaro 
and the sea, the best way of defending the 
Adige is to encamp on the left bank, on the 
heights of Caldeio, behind the Alpon, with 
the right supported on the marshes of Arcole, 
with two bridges at Ronco, the left supported 
on some fine heights which it would be easy 
to intiencli in a few weeks ; then all that part 
of the line between Rivoli and Ronco would 
be covered, and if the enemy would pass the 
Adige between Arcole and the sea, the defen- 
sive army would be m a situation to fall on 
his rear. 

The Mincip is the first line which cuts tlie 
valley of the Po: in order to occupy this line, 
it is necessary to be master of the Lake of 
Garda and the fortress of Rocca-d’Anfo. The 
Mincio is a river of inconsiderable breadth, 
and but a slight obstacle in itself ; but, on 
stopping up all the imgatory canals which 
draw off its waters, it ceases to be fordable. 
The fortresses of Peschiera and Mantua con- 
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stitute ‘ the pnnciptil ■trench of this line 
Mantua defends the Serragho and part of the 
Mmcio a» far afl the Po The hills- of Mon 
zejnbano and la Volta on the right bank, 
command the left bank, those of Sahonza 
and Valeggio on the left bank, command the 
nght bank A email citadel on the left bank, 
at the hill of Valeggio, another on Jhe hilljof 
Saiionza, the restoration of the small fortress 
of Goito, covered by inundations, would 
render this hne pretty good, nev^ertheless, the 
army occupying it would bo obhged to have 
a detached corps on the nght bank of the Po 
The OgUo IS fordable in many places, it 
has the disadvantage, towards its source and 
pn Its left, of approaching the Adda, so that 
on army placed on the nght bank of this nver 
would easily be cut off from Milan, as it fre 
qnfintty happened m the wars of Venice and 
the Visconti But if the retreat of this army 
could be effected by the nght bonk of -the Po, 
this Ime might in that case be of some utihty 
The Adda is occasionally fordable , permanent 
or field fortifications afe necessary at Lccco, 
Trezzo, Cassano, and "Lodi, as well as armed 
boats on the Lake of Gomo The fortress of 
Piznghetlone lupports-tbe lower part of the 
Ime a fortress at Piacenza, with a bndgo on 
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the Po, would complete this line ; but m 
default of such fortress, a second army would 
be requisite on the right bank of the Po. 

The Ticmo is a good hue; it is a broad, 
deep, rapid river, but it is necessary to occupy 
Pavia as a tfete-de-pont: a fortress at la Stra- 
della would complete this line, to stop the 
enemy on the right bank of the Po : for want 
of such fortress an army is requisite on the 
right bank of the Po'. ‘ La Stradella is the 
narrowest point of the valley of the Po ; a fort 
would entirely close it up. The last hillocks 
of the Ligurian Apennines abut on this dis- 
trict. The valley is not a cannon-shot in 
width; the Po runs close to the foot of the 
hills. The cannon of la Stradella would play . 
on all points ; both above and below that 
place, the valley is two or three leagues m 
breadth, and a fort like that of la Stradella 
would not bar it. 


VI. 

Italy,, insulated within its natural limits, 
separated by the sea and by very lofty moun- 
tains from the rest of Europe, seems destined 
to form a great and powerful nation ; but she 
has a capital defect in her geographic^ form, 
which may be regarded as one of the causes of - 
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the ciiJaniitiea she has suffered, ahd of the 
parcelling out of this fine country into several 
independent monarcluea or republics - her 
length 18 disproportionate to her breadth If 
this country had been bounded by Mount 
Velino, that is to saj, if it had extended about 
ns^ far as Rome, and all that part of ita temtory 
■which 18 comprised between Mount Velmo 
and the Ionian sea, mcludmg Sicily, had been 
thrown between Sardiino, 'Corsica, Genoa, and 
XuBcany, Italy would have had a centre near 
every part of her circumference, with an unity 
of nvers, cbmate, and local interests Rut 
three great islands, which form a third of 
her surface, have msulated interests and po*> 
sitionff, and are each under peculiar circum- 
stances , and that part of the PcDuiBuTa which 
la south of Mount VeliDO, and which forms the 
kingdom of Naples, is unacquaint^ %vilh the 
interests, climate, and ^ynntfl nf the whole of 
the valle) of the Po 

Thus, the Gauls were passing the 

Cottian Alps, six hundred years before the 
Chnstiau era, and setUiog in the valley of the 
Pq, the Greeks were landing on the southern 
coasts from the Ionian sea and foundiPff the 
colonicfB of the Tarentincs and Salcntmcs of 
Croto and Sabargte, states \vhic7i were known 
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under the generic irame of Magna Greecia. 
Rome subjugated both Gaul and Greece, and 
reduced all Italy under her command. Seve- 
ral ages after Christ, when the seat of empire 
was transferred to Constantinople, the barba- 
iTh.ns passed the Isouzo and the Adjge, and 
founded several states ; the throne of the pow- 
erful monarchy of the Lombaids was fixed at 
Pavia. The fleets of Constantinople main- 
tained the imperial sway on the coasts of tlie 
southern ‘part. At a later period the Kings of 
France often penetrated into Italy by the Cot- 
tian Alps; and the Empeior of Germany by 
the Cottian and Rhetian Alps ; the Popes 
, opposed these princes to each other, and by 
that policy maintained- themselves m a kind of 
independence, promoted by the divisions and 
anarchy that prevailed m the different cities. 
But although the South of Italy is, by its 
situation, separated from the North, Italy is 
one single country ; the unity of manners, lan- 
guage, and literature, must, at some future 
period, more or less remote, at length unite its 
inhabitants in one single go-vernment. The 
first and essential condition of the existence of 
this monarchy, must ‘be to become a maritime 
power/ in order to maintain its supremacy 
over its islands, and to defend its coasts. 
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There are vanouB opuuons respecting the 
place best adapted to become the capital of 
Italy Some point out Venice/* because it is 
of the first importance to Italy to become a 
mantime power Venice, protected by lU 
situatidn from every attack, is the uatuAl 
depfit of the commerce of the Ldvtfnt and of 
Germany Jt is, commercially speaking, the 
nearest pomt to Tunn and Mihm , even more 
so than Genoa , the sea places it near every 
part of the coasts Others are led by history 
and the memonals of antiquity to tx on Rome , 
these say, that Rome- is more central , that it is 
convement to the three great islands of Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, as well as to Naples 
the seat of the greatest population in Italy , 
that it 18 at a proper distance from every pomt 
of the issailable frontier, whether the enemy 
advance by the French, Swiss, or Austnan 
frontier, Rome is still at a distance of 120 
leagues, that, khould the frontier of the Alps 
be forced, Rome is covert by the frontier nf 
the Po, and after that by the frontier of the 
Apennines , that Franec and Spam are great 
mantime powers, whose capitals, nevertheless, 
are not established in hea-ports , that Rome, 
near the coasts of the IMcditcrrancan and 
Adnatic, la in a situation to provide for the 
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victualling and defence of the frontiers of the 
Isonzo and Adige from Ancona and Venice, 
with economy and . despatch^ by way of the 
Adriatic ; .that, by means of the Tiber, Genoa, 
and Villa Franca, she can take care of the 
frontier of the Var -and the Cottian Alps ; that, 
by means of the Adriatic and Mediterranean, 
she is favourably situated for harassing' the 
flanks of any army which should pass the Po; 
and penetrate into the Cottian Alps, without 
‘Commanding the sea ; that the depdts which 
a great capital contains might be transferred 
from Home to Naples and -Tarento, to save 
them from a victorious enemy, and finally, 
that Rome exists that she afibrds more re- 
sources for the occasions of a great capital 
« 

than any eity m the world , that she has, 
moreover, on her side, the magic influence and 
dignity of her name. It is accordingly our 
opinion ' that Rome is unquestionably the ca- 
pital which the Italians will one day choose. 

The population and wealth of Italy would 
enable her to maintain a military force of 
400,000 soldiers, independently of her navy. 
War in Italy requires less cavalry than in 
Germany ; 30,000 horse would be sufficient for 
Italy ; the artillery ought to be numerous in 
order to defend the coasts and naval establish- 
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ments Hbraea are scarce in Italy, yet Naples, 
Toscany, and Rome, furnish very valuable 
ones; Albania, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Africa, ought to supply Italy with horsei The 
studs which have been sacrificed to the pro- 
motion of agnculture and the profit derived 
from homed cattle ought to be restored In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the dif- 
ferent powers of Italy maintained a hundred 
tbonsand horses , at that penod Toscany alone 
had an army of 100,000 men, because the ar- 
mies never went farther than a fewdays mcrfch 
from their respective cities An army of 
400,000 men would be sutficient to ertable 
Italy to furnish three armies of 100,000 men 
edch, to defend its French, SwiA, and German 
frontiers 


VII 

No part of Europe is so advantageously si- 
tuated as this peninsula for becoming a .gteat 
maritime power Its coasts extend from the 
mouths of the Var to the straits of Sicily, two 
hundred and thirty leagues; from the straits 
of Sicily to the cape of Otranto on the Ionian 
sea one hundred and thirty leagues , from tJjo 
cape of OtranUf to the mobth of the Ieoueo in 
the Adnatic, two hundred and thirty leagues , 
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and the extent of the coasts of the three islands 
of Sicily', Corsica, and' Sardinia, is five hundred 
and thirty leagues. Italy has, therefore, in- 
cluding its great and small islands, twelve 
hundred leagues .of coast , without taking into 
this calculation those of Dalmatia, Istria, the 
mouths of the Cattaro, or ' the Ionian Isles, 
which, under the empire, were dependent on 
Italy, France has a hundred and thirty 
leagues of cCast in the MediterraneRn, and 
four hundred and seventy on the Atlantic, in 
all six hundred leagues , Spain, including her 
islands, has five hundred leagues of coast in 
'the Mediterranean, and three hundred on the 
Atlantic*; thus Italy has half as much coast 
agam as Spain, and twice as much as France. 
France has three ports, the towns of which 
contain a pdpulation of 100,000 persons , Italy 
has Cenoa, Naples, Palermo, and Venice, 
whose population is superior, Naples contains 
400,000 inhabitants.. The opposite coasts of 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic being at a 
short distance from each other, almost the 
whole population of Italy is within reach of the 
coasts ; Lucca, Pisa, Rome, and Ravenna, dis- 

' X. ' 

tant from three to four hundred leagues from 
the sea, are capable of enjoying all the advan- 
tages of maritime towns, and of supplying 
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^at number* of seamen , her three great mi-'^ 
Iitary ports for armament and building are, 
la Spezia for the Ligunan seas, Tarento for the 
^Ionian, and Venice for the Adriatic Italy 
has all kinds of resources in timber, h6mp, and, 
in general, every thing necessAry for ship 
byilding , la Spezia is the finest port in the* 
world, its roads are even •upenor to those of 
Toulon , -its defence by land and sea is easy , 
the plans drawn up under the* empire, and the 
execution of which was commenced, proved 
that, at a moderate expense, the naval esta- 
blishmenU might be placed m secunty, and 
inclosed m a place capable of making the 
greatest reaistonce Its docks would be con- 
venient for receiving the timber of Coraica, 
Lignna, and Tuscany, and iron from the isle 
of Elba, the Alps, and the whole of the Apen- 
nines Its squadrons would command the 
seas of Corsica and Sardinia, and would be 
able, m case of need, to put mto the port* of 
Porto Ferrajo, San Fiorenzo, Ajaccio, Porto 
Vecchio, San Pietro in Sardinia, Vado and 
Villa Franca, Tarento is wonderfully well 
situated for ponvtnaading Sicily, Greece, the 
Levant, and the coasts of Egypt and Syna 
under the empire there were plans drawn up 
for Its land fortifications and naval establish- 
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ments ; the greatest fleets may lie^ in this port 
sheltered fi^om the wmds and secure from the 
attack of any superior hostile force. Finally, 
at Venice, there rs already every thing need- 
ful. The Venetians had no ships that drew 
above eighteen feet water ; but under the Em- 
pire a great number of ships were built on the 
French plan, and, by means of the works con- 
structed at the canal of Malamoko, and by the 
aid of floating butts, ships completely armed, 
built on the model of French seventy-fours, 
have come out of this canal, and fought with 
glory a few minutes after their launch. A 
commission of the engineers of the bridges and 
roads, of which Proni was president, had 
drawn up a plan, which at the expense of a 
few millions and some years’ labour would have 
enabled the vessels to come out completely 
armed without the aid of butts. Sicily, Malt^, 
Corfu, Istria, Dalmatia, and especially Ra- 
gusa, afford ports and shelter for the largest 
' fleets. The ports of Genoa, Castelmare, Ban, 
and Ancona, which first-rate ships can enter, 
would be four secondary ports, , either for 
building or for equipping, -repairing, and re- 
victualling small squadrons. Italy can raise 
and maintain for the naval service, even in her 
actuab declining state, 120,000 seamen ; the 
■ Memoiis — vol in. k 
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sailors, of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, have been 
celebrated for ages Italy rnig^it keep up 
, three or foijr hundred ships of war, of which 
100 or 120 might be ships of the line 6f seventy 
four guns , her flag might contend with, snc- 
c6ss against those of France, Spam, Oonstanti- 
nojile, and the four Barbary powers ‘ 

VIU 

The King -of Sardima possessed Savoy, the 
county of Nice, Piedmont, and Montferrat 
Savoy and the county of Nice had been taken 
from hini> m fhe campaigns of J792, 1703, 
1794, and 1795, and the French army occu- 
pied the upper ndge of the Alps Piedmont 
and Montferrat, included between the Ticmo, 
the sthtes of Parma, the republic of Genoa and 
the Alps, contained a population of 2,000,000 
of inhabitants, which, with the 600,000 of 
Sardimo, and the 400,000 of Savoy and the 
county of Nice, raised the number of his sub- 
jects to about 3,000,000 In time of peace the 
KiAg of Sardinia roaintamed 26,000 men under 
anus , bis annual revenue amounted to throaty' 
five milUons At the commencement of the 
campaign of 1790, be had brought into fbo 
field 00,000 men, by moans of the subsidies 
of England and by extraordinary exertions 
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Tliese were national troops, inured to war by a 
long contest. The fortresses pf la Brunette, 
Suza, Fenestrelles, Bard, Tortona, Cheraseo, 
Alessandria, and Turin, were m good 'con- 
dition, well armed, and completely provided 
with stores and provisions ; and the frontier 
was, -on account of these fortresses situated in 
the defiles of all the mountains, considered as 
proof against every attack. 

The republic of Genoa, lying to the south of 
Piedmont, and composed of the Riviera di 
Ponente, Winch has a coast of thirty leagues, 
and the Riviera di Levante, which has one of 
twenty-five, contained 500,000 inhabitants. 
It ‘did not usually maintain more than 3 
or 4000 men under arms', but m case of 
need, all the citizens of Genoa Jiecame sol- 
dieis , and 8 or 10,000 men of the imperial 
fiefs and the valleys of Fontana- Bona were 
formed into regiments for the defence of the 
capital.' The city of Genoa is extremejy well 
fortified. The walls are four leagues in cir- 
cuit, but only a few points are ‘ assailable. 
The small fortress of Gavi defends the defile of 
the Bocchetta. 

The republic of Lucca, a small country ex- 
tending along the Tuscan sea, had a popula- 
tion of 140,000 souls, and a revenue of two 

K 2 
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milhons Tin? duchy of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastolla contaipCd '500,000 inhabitants It 
bordered on the republic of Gfenoa, on the-Po 
and on the states of Modena, its mditarv es- 
tabhsbment 'waa 3000 men, its Tfc^en^ea four 
mill rone 

Austrian l/ombardy, separated from the 
states of the Kjng of Sardinia by the Ticmo, 
from S'Mtzerland by the Alps, from the duchy 
of Parma by the Po, and bordering? on tlie 
east, on the states of the repubha of Venice, 
formed a population of 1,200,000 sbuls Mi 
Ian -was the capital, and had a citadel m good 
condition < This port of Italy belonged to 
Austrm had no raHitary establishment, -irxd 
even paid a tax to be exempt from recruiting 
Austria had only one Italian regiment, that of 
Strasoldo Pavia, Milan, Como, Lodi, Cre 
ifiona, and Mnntna, formed the subdivisions of 
Austnan Lombardy , the fortifications of Pii 
zighettone on the Adda were in a bad state , 
Mantua, although neglected, ^va8 a good' for 
tress 

The republic of Venice had, on the west, 
Austnan Lombatdy, on the north the Cadorian 
Alps separating it from the Tyrol and from 
Cannthia , on the east CannHiia Corniolo 
Istno ond Dalinatra, her population ^vns 
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3,000,000 of inhabitants. She could bring 
50,000 men into the field , her fleet* ruled the 
Adriatic. She had thirteen regiments of Scla- 
vonians, who were good soldiers. The Bei go- 
masque, the Brescian, the Cremasqtie, the Po- 
lesina, the Veronese, the Vicentme, the Pa- 
duan, the Bassanese, the Trevisan, the Cado- 
rine, the Feltrine, the Bellunese, and the 
Frioul, formed the Venetian states on the 
right bank of the Isonzo , Istria and Dalmatia 
those on the shores of the Adriatic. 

The duchy of Modena included the duchies 
of "Reggio, Modena, and Mirandola. It bor- 
dered on the Po, on the duchy of Parma, on 
the LegatioU of Bologna, and on tlie 'Tuscan 
Apennines. It >?v^as governed by the last scion 
of the house of Este , whose daughter, the wife 
of the archduke Ferdinahd of Austria, was his 
heir. The duke of Modena was wholly Aus- 
trian ; his military establishment was 6000 
men; he had an arsenal, a dep6t of artillery, 
and a rich treasury. The population of his 
states amounted to 400,000 souls. 

Tuscany, bounded by the Mediterranean, 
the Apennines, the republics of Genoa and 
Lucca, and the states of the Pope, had a popu- 
lation. of 1,000,000; the archduke Ferdi- 
nand, the Emperor s brother, governed' there. 
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His military estalilisliment was 6000 jnen , hw 
revenues fifteen millions of francs^ He pos 
sesaed a great commercial port, Leghorn The 
Grand Duke ofTuscany had acknowledged the 
republic in J796 ,'he was neutral, and at peace 
with it , Toscany and the repubhc-of Venice 
were the only powers of Italy at pe&ce with 
France 

The states of the Pope were bounded by the 
Po, Tnscany, the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, 
and the kingdom of Naples They contained a 
pbpulabcfu of 2,600,000 souls, of which tha 
three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, hnd Ho 
magna, formed 900,000, the Marclies, and 
Saint Peter's Patrimony, Rome, 

1,000 000 The port of Anchna on the Adri- 
atic had a bad fortress, Cmta Vecchia, on tho 
Mediterranean, was regularly fortified Tlio 
troops kept^on foot by tho Tope amounted to 
four or five thousand men ^ 

r The kingdom of' Naples, bounded by the 
states of the Pope and by the sea, contained d 
population of 6,000,000 of souls of whom there 
were 4,600,0(30 on the-contmont, and 1,600,000 
m Sicily The Neapolitan prmy was 00,000 
strong The cnValry Vns cxdellent the navy 
consisted of three ships of tho lino, and aercnil 
fngatefi ’ 
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Corsica had belonged to France ever since 
the middle of the last century : her population 
was 180,000 souls; this country was .then in 
the power of ^the English. The isle of Malta, 
containing a population of 100,000 souls, be- 
longed to the order of Saint-John of Jerusalem. 

Thus the military establishment of the powers 
of Italy amounted to 160,000 men under arms, 
and might easily have been increased, in a 
short time, to 300,000. The Italian army was 
much stronger in infantry than in cavalry ; 
.but excepting the Piedmontese and Sclavo- 
nians, the troops were far from good. 
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I Plkn of the CcDpttigQ — IL Sate of Ibt Arnue<.>w-in Ka> 
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(Apfil I4V— VL Action of Dego, (April I5).--VTI. Actwn 
of Saint Micbd, (April 80) Action of Mondorl, (April £8). 
— VTIL Anustke of Cberacoo» (Apn1 88).^ — IX. Bxanuna 
Cion of the expedMOc;’ of ponmg the Po; and proceeding &r 
tber from France. 


. I 

Ik 1790 the King of Sardinia, whose mihtary 
and geographical poaition^bad procured hun the 
title of Phrter of the Alps, had fortresses at 
the oatlets of all t^e passes leading into Picd* 
mont. For the purpose of penetrating ihto Italy 
by forcing the Alps, it was necessary to gam 
possession of one or more. of these fortresses, iho 
roads did “not allow of bringing up a bnttcnng 
tram , the monnfmns arc covered with snoxv 
during three quarters of the year, which leaves 
but little lime for besieging fortresses Aapo- 
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Icon conceived the idea of tinning the whole of 
the Alps, and enteiing Italy precisely at the point 
where those lofty mountains terminate and where 
the Apennines begin, as has already been stated 
in Chapter IV. Mont Blanc is the most elevated 
point of the Alps, whence the chain of these 
mountains decreases in height towards the Adii- 
atic, as well as towards the Mediterianean as far 
as Mount Samt-Jacques, where they end, and 
where the Apennines begin, which rise gradually- 
as far as Mount Velmo near Rome. Mount 
Saint-Jacques is therefore the lowest point, both 
of the Alps and Apennines, the spot where the 
former end and the latter begin. Savona, a sea- 
port and fortified town, was well' situated for a 
dep6t and point of appm ; from this town to la 
Madonna it is three miles ' a firm road leads to 
that town, whence it is six miles to Carcari by a 
road which might m a few days be rendered 
practicable for artillery. From Carcari there are 
carnage roads leading into the interior of Pied- 
mont and Montferrat. This was the only point 
by which Italy could be entered ivithout passing 
mountains: the elevations of the giound there 
are so trifling, that at a later period, under the 
Empire, a canal was planned fOr joining the Adri- 
atic to the Mediterranean by the Po, the Tanaro, 
the Bormida, and locks from tliair riVer to Sa- 
vona The scheme of penetrating into Italy -by 
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Savona, Cadibona, Carcan, and tbe BqEtmda, 
afforded hopes of separating the Sardinian and 
Austrian armies , because Lombardy and Bied 
naont would be equally menaced from ithoso 
points, Milan and Turin liught be majched'iipon 
with equal facility The Piedmontese were in- 
terested m covering Turin, and. the Austnans in 
covering Milan 

ir 

j The army of the enemy was commanded by 
General Beauheu, a distinguished officer, who 
had acquired reputation in the campaigns of the 
North It was provided with all that could 
render it formidable, and was composed of Aus- 
trians Sardimans, and Neapolitans lu num- 
bers were double those of the French army , and 
>vere to be successively mcreased by the contm- 
genta of Naples, of the Pope, of Modena, and of 
Parma These forces were divided into tfro 
grand corps , the active Ausinan army, com- 
posed of four divisions of infantry of forty-two 
battalions, forty four squadrons of cavalry, and 
one hundred and forty pieces of cannon m all, 
46,000 strong, under Licutenaats-gcnond dAr 
gpntcau, Melas, 'Wukassowich, Liptay, and So 
bottendorf The active army of Sarnia, com- 
posed of Ibrco diMSJons of infantry jand one din- 
gion of cavalry, in the whole i 25,000 men and 
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Sixty pieces of tannon, was bommandecl by the 
Austrian ■ General Colli, and by generals Pro- 
vera and Latour ; the rest of the Sardinian 
forces garrisoned the fortresses, or dofended the 
frontier, opposite to the French army of the Alps, 
under the command of the duke of Aoste. 

The French army was composed ^ of four ef- 
fective divisions of infantry, and two of cavalry, 
under Generals Massena, Augereau, Laharpe, 
Serrurier, Stengel, and Kilmaine , it amounted 
to 25,000 infantry,' 2500 cavalry, 2500 artillery, 
sappers, civil list, &c. Total, 30,000 men pre- 
sent under arms. The eifective strength of the 
army amounted, according to the Teturns of the 
ministry, to; 106,000 men; but 86,000 were pri- 
soners, dead, or deserted. -A regular review had 
long been expected Tor the purpose of striking 
them out of the states of situation. 20,000 were 
m the 8th military division, at Toulon, Mar- 
seilles, and Avignon, between the mouths of the 
Rhone and those of the Var: they could only be 
employed in the defence of Provence, depending 
on the ministry. There remained an effective force 
of 50,000 men on the left bank of the Var , • of 
whom 5000 were m the hospitals, 7000 formed 
the dep6ts of the coips of infantry, cavalry, (the 
latter being 2500 men, not mounted,) and ar- 
tilleiy , there remained 30,000 men actually 
under arms, ready 'to take the field : 8000 men. 
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xnftntry and artillery were etnployed in the 
garruonh of Jilice, YiDa Franea, Monaco, the 
coasts of Genoa, and Saorgio, and in gnardibg 
the upper ndge of the Alps from the Col d'Aigcn- 
tierea to the Tanaro ^e cavalry was m the 
worst Condition possible, although it had long 
been on the Rhone to recruit itself, but it had 
suffered for wont of proyisions The arsenals of 
Nice and Antibes were well provided with nrtil' 
lery, but destitute of means of carnage, all the 
draught horses having penshed for want The 
poverty of the finances was such that the ■goveni- 
ment, with all its efforts, could only fnrtusTi the 
chest of the array with 20001ouis in specie to 
open the campaign with, and a milhon in drafts, 
part of which were protested The army was 
totally destitute, and had nothing to oipect from 
France, all its dependence was on victory, it 
was only in the plains of Italy that it could or- 
ganize means of conveyance, procure horses for 
the artillery clothe thfc soldiers, and mount the 
cavalry It consisted, however, 6f only 30,000 
men actually under arms, and thirty pieces ol 
cannon, and it stood opposed to 80,000 men 
and two hundred pieces of cannon If it hod 
been under the necessity of engaging in a general 
battle its mfenonty in numbers and m nrtdlcry 
and caialry , would undoubtedly hare prevented 
It from making an cffeclnal resistance, it had, 
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tlieiefore, to compensate for its inferiority in 
number by rapid marches ; for the want of artil- 
leiy by the nature of its manoeuvres ; and for its 
inferiority m cavalry by the choice of positions. 
The character of the French soldiers was excel- 
lent ; they had distinguished themselves and 
grown inured to war oh th^ summits of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. Privations, poverty, and want, 
a.re the school that forms good soldiers. 

III. 

Napoleon reached Nice on the 27th of March ; 
the picture of the army which 'general Scherer 
laid before him, was even worse than anything he 
had been able to conceive. The supply of bread 
was precarious, and no distributions of meat had 
been made for a long time. There were no 
.means of conveyance but 500 mules ; it was use- 
less to think of carrying above thirty pieces of 
cannon The state of affairs daily grew worse , 
there was not a moment to lie lost; the army 
CQuld no longer subsist where it was : it was in- 
dispensably requisite either to advance or to fall 
back. Napoleon gave orders to advance, and 
4hus surprise the enemy in the very opening of 
the campaign, and dazzle him by striking and de-' 
cisive successes. The head-quarters Had never 
been removed from Nice since the commence- 
ment of the war : he instantly put them on their 
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march for Albenga , Alb the civil lists had long 
considered themselves as permanently stationed, 
and were much more intent on procuring the 
comforts ■of life for themselves than on supplying 
the wants of the army Napoleon reviewed the 
troops, and addressed them. thus * Soldiers, you 
** are naked and lU fed , government owe^ yon 
much and can give you faothmg The pa 
tience and courage you have shewn m the midst 
“ of these rocks are admirable , but they gnin jvm 
** no reno-wn , no glory results to you from your 
** endurance It is my mtention to lead you mto 
** the most fertile plains in the world Rich pro- 
“ vinces and great cities will ^ in your power , 
'* there you will find hoponr, glory, and wealth 
*' Soldiers of Italy, nTll you -be wanting m con* 
mge or perseverance t" This speech from a 
young generid of twenty-suc, already renowned 
for the operations of Toulon, Saorgio, and Cairo, 
was received with eager acclamalionB 

For the purpose of turaiug the Alps and cn 
tenng Italy bv tbe Col di Cadibona, it was ne- 
cessary to collect the whole army on its extreme 
right , a dangerous operation, hud not the snow 
then covered all the debouch63 of the Alps The 
transition from the defensive to the offcnaivc 
order is one of the most delicate of military opc 
rations Serrimcr posted himself at Gnressio 
■with bis clmsion to observe Colli s eanip^ near 
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Ceva; Massena.and Augereau 'took positions 
at Loano, Finale, and’ Savona. Xaharpe was 
placed so as to menace Genoa ; 'his vanguard, 
commanded by Brigadier-general Cervoni, occu- 
pied Voltri. The French minister demanded of 
the senate of Genoa a passage by the Bocchetta, 
and the keys of Gavi, declaring that the French 
wished to penetrate into Lombardy, and support ■ 
their operations on Genoa. This caused a great 
bustle in the city : the councils placed them- 
selves in permanence. The effects of these mea- 
sures were also felt m Milan. 

IV. 

Beaulieu, greatly alarmed, hastened precipi- 
tately ^ to the aid of Genoa. He advanced hiS 
head-quarters to Novi, and divided his army into 
three corps : the right, composed of Piedmontese, 
and commanded - by Colli, whose head- quarters 
were at Ceva, was ordered to defend the Stura 
and Tanaro. The centre, under the command of 
d’Argenteau fixed their head-quarters at Sasello, 
and marched on Montenotte to intercept the 
French army, during its march on Genoa, by 
falling on its left fiank, and cutting it off from the 
road of la Comiche. Beaulieu m person ma.rched 
with his left, by the Bocchetta, on Voltri to cover 
Genoa. 

At first sight these dispositions appeared to be 
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skilfully made , boC on a more attentive exaim 
nation of local circnms&nces, it was discovered 
that Beaulieu was dividing his forces, as no com* 
munication was practicable between his centre 
and bi9 left, except round the back of the moun- 
tains , whilst the French army, on the contrary, was 
stationed m such a manner as to be able ftrutute 
in a few hours, and 4nll> in a mass on" either of 
the enemy’s corps, on the defeat of one of which 
the other would be absolutely compelled to re- 
treat, General d Argenteau, commandmg the 
centre -of the enemy’s army, encamped at Lower 
Montenotte, on the 10th of April, op Uiellth 
he marched on Montelegmo, to debouch by la 
Madonna on Savona Colonel Rampon, who was 
ordered to guari' the three redoubts of Montele 
gino, having received intelligence of the enemy s 
march, pushed* forward a -strong rcconnoitnag 
party to meet him, which was driven back from 
noon to two o clock, when, it regamed the re 
doubts, winch d’Argentcau attempted to carry bv 
assault. He was repulsed by Rampon in three 
consecutive attacks , and os his troops were fa 
tigued,' he took up a* position, intending to turn 
the redoubts in the morning in order to reduce 
them,^ Bcauheu debouched on Genoa on IIjc 
10th, he attacked Genera! Cervoni, before Voltn 
the same day , the latter defended In* position 
throughout the day, took up another on Mount 
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la Fourche on the 1 1th, fell back in the course of 
the evening and night, and rejoined his division, 
that of Laharpe, which on the 12th before day- 
'light was in position in. the rear of Rampon, on 
Montelegino. During the night Napoleon march- 
ed with Augereau’s and Massena’s divisions ; the 
latter by the Col di Cadibona and by Castellazzo 
debouched behind Montenotte. At day-break 
on the 1 2th, d’Argenteau, surrounded on all sides, 
was attacked in front by Rampon and Laharpe, 
and m rear and flank by Massena’s division ; the 
rout of tlie enemy was complete , they were all 
killed, taken, or dispersed : four stand of colours, 
five pieces of cannon, and' 2000 prisoners were 
the trophies of this day. During these occur- 
rences Beaulieu presented himself at Voltri, bii't 
found nobody there , he conferred, without im- 
pediment, with the English admiral -Nelson , it 
' was not until the 13th that he heard of the loss 
of the battle of Montenotte and the entrance-of 
the French into Piedmont. He was then obliged 
to make his troops fall back, precipitately, and 
repass the bad roads into which the dispositions 
he had made had led him Such was the circuit 
he was obliged to take, that two days elapsed be- 
fore part of his 'troops could reach Millesjmo, 
and he was twelve days m evacuating his maga- 
zines atA^oltri and la Bocchetta, which compelled 
him to leave troops there to protect them. 

■Alemovs — VOL iir L 
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V 

On the lath the head quarters of the army 
reached Carcan , the Piedmontese had retreated 
on MiUesimo, and the Anstnaiis on Dego These 
two posibona wore connected Jjy a Piedmontese 
bngade, which occupied the heights of Biestro 
at MiUesimo the Piedmontese occupied both 
ndes of the road which covers Piedmont, they 
were joined by CoUi, With all the force he conld 
muster from the right At Dego the Austrians 
occupied the position which defends the Acqni 
road, the direct road to the Milanese they were 
joined by Beaulieu with all the force he could 
bnng from Voltm In this position General Beau- 
lieu was conveniently situated for receiving all 
the reinforcements which Jaimbardy could afford 
him thus the two great openings into Piedmont 
and the Milanese were covered The enemy 
was m hopes to fix and intrench himself there, 
for, advantageous as the battle of Montenotte bad 
been to the French, the supenonty of the enemy 
m number had enabled him to repair his losses 
But on the next day but one, the Mth, the 
battle of MiUesimo opened the two roads of 
Turm and Milan Augcrean, -forming the loft, 
marched on MilleSimo , Masacna with the centre 
advanced on Biestro and Dego, and Laharpo 
with the right proceeded by the heights of Cairo 
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The French army thus occupied four leagues of 
ground from right to left; the enemy had sup- 
ported his right by causing the hill of Cossaria, 
which commands both branches of the Bormida, 
to be occupied. But on the 13th General Auge- 
Teau, whose troops had not engaged at the battle 
of Montenotte, attacked the right of the enemy 
with such impetuosity that he earned the de- 
files of Millesimo, and surrounded the hill of 
Cossaria. The Austrian general, Provera, with 
his rear-guard 2000 strong, was cut off : in this 
desperate condition, he resorted to a desperate 
expedient ; he took refuge in an old ruined cat- 
tle, where he barricaded himself. From its top 
he saw the Sardinian army making dispositions 
for the battle of the following day, and conceived 
hopes of being extricated. Napoleon was sensi 
ble of the urgent importance of gaming possession 
of the castle of Cossaria -in the course of the 
13th, but this post was too strong; several at- 
tacks failed : the next day the two armies en- 
gaged. Massena and Laharpe carried Dego, 
after an obstinate conflict; Menard and Joubert 
took the heights of Biestro. All Colli’s attacks, 
for the purpose of delivenng Provera,' were fiuit- 
less ; he was constantly beaten and closely pur- 
sued ; Provera, in despair, laid down his arms. 
The enemy was briskly pursued into the gorges 
of Spigno, on the Acqui road, by 400 men of the 

L 2 
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22d chasaGUT®, 7th hussATs, nnd 1 6th dragooos, 
and left behind him thirty pieces of horae-arhl- 
lery, sixty aromnmtion wnggou’*, fifteen stand of 
colours, and 6000 prisoners, amongst whom were 
two generals and twenty-four supenor officers. 
The Gcnend-in-chief was every where present at 
the most decistro moments 
The separation of the Austrian nnd Sardinian 
nmlies ■was thenceforth very evident, Beaulien 
romoved his head-quarlers to Acqni on the Mi- 
lanese road , and Colli proceeded to Ceva, to 
oppose the junction of Semmer, and to cover 
Tunn 


VI 

In the mean time VTukossowich s division of 
Austrian grenadiers, which bod been 'directed 
from Voitn by Sassello, reached Dego at three 
in the morning of the 16th of Apnl The posi- 
tion was then occupied only by a few French 
battalions these grenadiers easily corned iho 
village, and occasioned great aiarm at the French 
head-quarters, where it was found difficult to 
conceive how the enemy could bo at Dego, 
when the advanced posts etniioned on the Acqui 
road were undisturbed Napoleon marched to 
Dego, vshich place 'vna retaken after a very hot 
action of two hours, and near!} the whole of the 
enemy s dnision wero taken or killed Adjutant- 
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general Lanusse, who was afterwards a general of 
division, and fell at the battle of Alexandria in 
Egypt (m 1801), decided the victory, which for 
a moment appeared doubtful. At the head of 
two battalions of light troops, -he climbed the left 
side of the hill of Dego ; some battalions of Hun- 
garian grenadiers hastened up to prevent their 
reaching the summit : the two columns thrice 
advanced and fell back again; but the third 
time, Lanusse, placing his hat on the point of his 
sword, boldly advanced and decided thewictory. 
This action, which took place m the sight of the 
General-in- chief, obtained Lanusse the rank of 
brigadier- general. Generals Causse and Bonnel 
were killed \ they came from the Eastern Py- 
renees ; the officers who had served m that 
army always displayed remarkable courage' and 
impetuosity. It was at the village of Dego 
that Napoleon, for the first time, took notice 
of a lieutenant-colonel whom he made a colonel : 
this was Lannes, who afterwards became a mar- 
shal of the empire, and duke of Montebello, and 
evinced the greatest talents : - in the sequel he 
will be constantly -seen taking a most conspi- 
cuous part in all events. 

After the action, at Dego, operations were 
directed against the; Piedmontese, and it was 
' thought sufficient to keep the Austrians in check. 
Laharpe was placed in observation at the camp 
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of San JBened6tto on the Belbo , Beaulieu was 
BO much weakened that he attempted nothing 
more than to rally and organize the wreck of hia 
army Laharpe’a divwion, being obhged to 
remain several days in this position, suffered 
through the scarcity of provifliona, the want of 
means of conveyance, and the exhausted state of 
this country through the presence of so many 
troops, and this division abandoned itself to 
some disorders 

Semmer, havmg heard at Goressio of the 
battles of M.ontenotte and MiUesimo, occupied 
the heights of San Giovanm di Munalto, and 
entered Ceva on the same day that Angerenii 
arrived on the heights of Montezemoto On the 
17th, after a fruitless resistance, CoIIi emQuatcd 
the intrenched camp of Ceva, repassed the Tana- 
ro, and retreated behind the Corsaglia, occupjnng 
la Madonna di Vico by his nghU On the same 
day the head-quarters were advanced to Ceva , 
the enemy having left there the artillery of his 
camp, which he bad not bad time to carry off, 
and contented himself with placing a gamson 
in the fort. 

The arrival of the army on the heights of Mon 
Iczemolo was a sublime spectacle from thst 
position the troops beheld the immense and fer 
tile plains of Piedmont , the Po, the Tanoro, 
and a raultiludo of other nrers meandered ip the 
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distance ; in the horizon a white girdle of snow 
and ice bounded this rich yalley of the promised 
land. Those gigantic barriers, which appeared 
the limits of another world, which nature had 
delighted to render formidable, and on which 
art had lavished all its resources, had fallen as 
by enchantment. Hannibal forced the^ Alps,” 
said Napoleon, contemplating those mountains, 

and we have turned them.” A happy expres- 
sion, which in two words conveyed the idea 
and prmciple of the campaign. • The army 
passed the Tanaro, and for the first time found 
itself in the plains : the cavalry became neces- 
sary; General Stengel, who commanded it, 
paised the Corsagha at Lezegno on the nght 
bank of that river, near its 'junction with the 
Tanaro. 

VII. 

On the 20th General Serrurier passed the 
bridge of Saint-TVlichel to attack the right of 
Colli’s army, whilst Massena was passing the 
Tanaro to turn his left: but Colli, sensible of 
the danger of his position, had abandoned it 
during the night, and waa himself marching on 
his right, to take position at Mondovi. By this 
fortuitous circumstance, he arrived with his 
forces before Samt-Michel, precisely at the 
moment when ^Serruner was debouching from 
the bridge. He halted, opposed Serruner with 
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superior nnmbera, and compeUed him to fall 
back T^e Frenhh general wodld nevertheless 
have maintained his groandan Saint-Michel, had 
not one of his light infantry regiments taken to 
pillage. He debouched on the 22d by the bndge 
of Torre, Massena by that of Saint-Michel, the 
General in-chief by LcMgno These thfee ce- 
lumns advanced on Mondovi Colli had already 
raised some redoubts and taken up a position 
there,, with his nght on la Madonna di Vico, 
and bis left on la Bicoqne Seminer earned 
the redoilbt of la Bicoque, and decided the 
battle of Mondovi This toifrn and all its maga- 
nnes fell into the power of the victor General 
Stengel, who had advanced too far into the plain, 
with a thousand horse, m pursuit of the enemy, 
was attacked by the Piedmontese cavalry, which 
was brave and m excellent condition He made 
ever? disposition that might be expected from a 
consummate general, and was operating his re- 
treat on his reinforcements, when, m a charge, 
he received a mortal thrust and fell dead Colo- 
nel Murat, at the head of three regiments of 
cavalij, repulsed the Piedmontese, and in his 
turn pursued them for several hours General 
Stengel, a native of Alsace, was an excellent 
hussar officer, be had served under VumouneZy 
and in the other campaigns of the North , he was 
adroit intelligent, and active, conibming the 
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qualities of youth with those of maturity ; he 
was the true general for advanced posts. Two or 
three days before his death, having been the first 
to enter Lezegno, the General-in- chief arrived 
some hours later, audibund every thing he could 
want ready. The defiles and fords had been 
reconnoitred ; guides had been secured ; the 
eurate and post-master had been interrogated; 
an understanding had been entered into with 
the inhabitants; spies had been sent in seve- 
ral directions ; the letters at the post-office 
seized, and those which contained any military 
information translated and analyzed; and all 
proper measures taken for forming magazines of 
provisions for the refreshment of the troops. 
Stengel, unfortunately, was near-sighted, an es- 
sential defect in his situation, and which, proved 
fatal to him. 

The loss of the Piedmontese in this battle 
amounted to 3000 men, eight pieces of cannon, 
ten, stand of colours, and 1500 prisoners, amongst 
whom there were three generals. After the bat- 
tle of Mondovi, the General-in-chief marched on 
Cherasco, Serrurier-% advanced on Fossano^ and, 
Augereau on Alba. Beaulieu had marched from 
Acqui on Nezza-della-Paglia with half his army, 
to make a diversion in favour of the Piedmon- 
tese, but too late, he fell back on ,the Po as soon 
as he heard of the treaty of Cherasco. 
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These three columns entered Cterasco, Fo>- 
sano, and Albtf, all at the feime time Oolli'a 
' headquarters were 4t Possano, Semmer dii- 
lodg^d him thence Cherasco, at the junction of 

the Stnra and Tanaro, was a fortified placO/ but 
ill armed, and unfurrushed vnth stores, because 
it was not a frontier place. This acquisition was 
important, not a moment was lost in putting it 
in a state of de/ence , its artiUery-magazines con- 
tamed every thing necessary for the completion 
of Its armament The French army pass^ the 
Stura, and amved before thfe little town of Bra* 
5erruner’s junction bad afforded the means of 
commumcation with Nice by Ponte-di-rfa>e, 
and reinforcements of artillery, with all the stores 
that could be got ready, amved from thence In 
all these actions the array had ennched itself 
with a great quantity of cannon and horses, 
many more of the latter were levied in the plain 
of Monddvi a few days ofler entering Cbcrasco, 
the artillery could furnish sixty guns well sup- 
plied and horsed The soldiers, who had been 
without distributions during the ten days of this 
campaign, now received them regularly piHago 
and disorder, the usual attendants of rapid move- 
ments, ceased , disciplino ^vas restored , the ap- 
pearance of the army was speedily improved 
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amidst the abundance and resources which this 
fine cbuntr_y afforded ; besides, the losses had 
not been so great as might have been supposed. 
The rapidity of the movements, the impetuosity 
of the troops, and, above all, the art of always 
opposing them to the enemy in at least equal 
numbers, and often supenor, added to the con- 
stant success obtained, had saved numbers of 
men. These losses, moreover, were repaired, 
soldiers arrived by every road from all the de- 
p6ts and hospitals of the Riviera di Genoa, on 
the mere report of the victories gained, and of 
the abundance which the army enjoyed. The 
condition of the French army had previously 
been so wretched that it would almost be 
rash to describe it; for several years the pay 
received by the officers had only been eight 
francs per month, and the staff had been en- 
tirely on foot. Marshal Berthier preserved 
amongst his papers an .order of. the day, dated 
from Albenga, granting a gratification of three 
louis to each general of division. Cherasco is 
ten leagues from Turin, fifteen from Alessandna, 
eighteen from Tortona, twenty-five from Genoa, 
and twenty frbm Savona. . * 

* The Court of Sardinia no longer knew what 
course to adopt; its army was discouraged and 
partly destroyed ; . the Austrian army no longer 
thought of any thing but covering Milan. 
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Tbroughont Piedmont great agitation prevailed , 
the Court ■was far from enjoymg the confi* 
dence of the public , it placed itaelf at Napo- 
leon's discretion and solicited an armistice 
Many persons would have preferred marchmg on 
Turin , but Turin was a fortified place , beavy 
cannon would have been reqmsife for forcing 
its gates The Kmg still had a great number 
of fortreaees , and notwithstanding the victories 
which had just been gained, the slightest check, 
the least capnce of fortune might overturn every 
thing The two armies of the enemy were still, 
taken together, superior to the French army, 
notwithstanding the reverses they had sustained, 
they had a considerable tram of artillery, and 
their cat airy, in particidar, had saffered no loss 
The Trench troops, m spite of their nctoncs, 
were alarmed , they ware struck with the mag- 
mtude of the enterpnse , success appeared pro 
blemabcal whfen the Iheble means that were to 
produce it were considered , they wore disposed 
to exaggerate the least reverse There were 
ofiiccre, and even generals, wlio could not con 
ceivo how any one could dare to think of the 
conquest of Italy with so little artitlcrj , so bad a 
cavalry, and so feoble an army, which sickness 
and the distance from France would daily vrcoken 
still more Traces of these sentiments in the 
army may be seen in the proclamation which the 
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G^neral-in-chief addressed to his soldiers at - 
Cherasco. ' . ■ 

“ Soldiers, yon have, in fifteen days, gained 
' "" six: victories, taken twenty-one stand of co- 
“ lours, fifty-five pieOes of cannon, and several 
“ fortresses, and conquered the richest part of 
“Piedmont; you have taken 15,000 prisoners, 

“ and killed or wounded upwards of 10,000 men. 

“ Hitherto you have fought for barren rocks, 

“ now celebrated through your valour, but use- 
“ less to the country ; but your services now 
“ equal those of the Armies of Holland and the 
“ Rhine. You were utterly destitute ; and you 
“ have supplied all deficiencies. You have 
“ gamed battles without cannon, passed rivers 
“ without bridges, performed forced marches 
“ without shoes, and bivouacked without brandy, 

“ and often without bread. None but republican 
phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty, could have en- 
“ dured what you have; thanks be to you, soldiers, 

“ for your exertions. Your grateful country owes 
its |)rosperity to you , and if the conquest of 
“ Toulon was an omen of the immortal cam- 
“ paign of 1793, your present victories foreshow 
“ one still more glorious. The two armies which 
lately attacked you .with confidence now fly 
“ before you in consternation ; the perverse men 
“ who laughed at your distress, and inwardly 
“ rejoiced at the triumphs of your enemies, are 
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confotinded and trembling But, mldiert, you 
“ have yet done nothing, for there stiU remains 
'* much to do Neither Turin por Milan are 
** yours , the ashes of the ctinquerors of Tarqmn 
** are itiU ■trodden under foot by the ossaBSins of 
" Bassevxile It is said that there are some 
" amongst you ivboae courage is enervated , w ho 
would prefer retomiag to the aummtts of the 
Apennines and Aipsf No, I cannot beJiere it 
** The victors of Montenotte, MdJesimo/ Dego, 
“ and Mondovi, are eager to extend the glory of 
** the French people 

Conferences on the subject of a suspension of 
hostilities Were held at head quarters mtlio house 
of Salmatons, then maitre-dTiotel to the Kmg of 
afterwards prefect of the palace to 
NapoleoU The Piedmontese General Latour, 
and Colonel Lacoate were charged with the 
King s powers Count Lafour was an old soldier, 

a lieutenant general in the Sardinian service, 
decidedly hostile to all new ideas, of littlo infor 
mation, and but moderate capacity Colonel 
Lacoste, a natiyB of Savoy> was in^ the pnmc of 
life , he expi:cssed himself with facility, was a 
man of talent, and made a lavourablc irapression 
The conditions were That the King should sc 
cede from the coalition, and send a plcnipotcn 
tiary to Pans to treat for a definitive peace , that 
jn tho mean time there should be an armistice, 
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that Ceva, Coni, and either Tortona or Alessan- ' 
dria, should immediately be surrendered to the 
French army, with all their artillery and stores ; 
that the army should continue to occupy all that 
part of the country which was then actually in its 
possession ; that a free communication should be 
allowed by the military roads in all directions 
from the army to France, and from France to the 
army ; that Valenza should immediately be eva- 
cuated by the Neapolitans, and placed in the 
possession of the French general until he should 
have effected the passage of the Po , and lastly, 
that the-mfilitia of the country should be dis- 
banded, and the regular troops dispersed m the 
garrisons so as to give no umbrage to the French 
army. 

From that moment the Austrians, left to them- 
selves, might be pursued into the interior, of 
Lombardy. Part of the troops of the Army of 
the Alps, which had now become disposable, ' 
were about to descend into Italy. The line 
of communication with Paris was shortened by 
one half f and lastly, we had points of appui and 
grand depdts of artillery to form our battering 
trains, and to besiege Turin itself, if the Direc- 
tory should not accede to the peace. 
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IX 

Th,e ajTQiBtice being -concluiled, and the fur 
tresaes of Com, Tortono, and Ceva occupied, it 
became a subject of deliberation whether to 
advance, and how fart Jt was allowed thdt the 
armistice by which all the fortresses had. fallen, 
and the Piedmonteae army had been separated 
from that of Aaatna, was usefol, “But -would it 
“ not be BtiU more advantageous to avail ourseh cs 
“ of the means Already acquired, and to revolu- 
** Uomze Piedmont and Genoa completely, pfc- 
** viouflly to any farther advance^ The French 
** government possessed the nght of refusing the 
** neghtiatxons proposed, and of declaring its will 
» by an ultimatum TTouM it not be impolitic 
“ to remove farther from France, and pass the 
“Ticino, intbout securing the rear? The kings 
“ of Sardinia, who have been so useful to France 
“ as long as they remained faithful, ha\elike\Mie 
“ been the most effectual contnbutors to her re 
“ verses when they changed their policy At tins 
“ time tho disposition of that Court docs not 
“ allow of the slightest misapprehension The 
“ nobles and priests rule it , they arc the irrc 
“ coucilablc enemies of the republic If 
“ advance and suffer a defeat, v liat bIiqII wc tud 
“ ha\e to dread from their hatred and ruvcngc ? 

“ Bven Genoa may welt exciic much anxiclj 
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** The oligarchical ' system still predominates 
“ there; and however numerous the partisans of 
** France may be, they are without influence in 
political decisions. The Genoese citizens may 
declaim as much as they please, but that is the 
** extent of their power. The Oligarchs govern ; 
they command- the troops^ and have at their 
disposal from eight to ten thousand peasants 
of Foiitana-Bona and other valleys, whom they 
“ summon to their aid when they want them. 
Lastly, are we to stop after passing the Ticino, 
or to pass the Adda, the Oglio, the Mincio, 
the Adige, the Brenta, the Piave, the Taglia- 
“ mento, and the Isonzo ? Is it prudent to leave 
in our rear such a numerous and hostile popula- 
tion ? In order to proceed rapidly, is it not best 
to proceed deliberately, and' to form points of 
support in every country we occupy, by chang- 
mg the governinent, and intrusting the adrai- 
“ mstration to persons of the same pnnciples 
“ and interests as ourselves ? If we advanced 
“ into the Venetian countries, should we not 
“ oblige the Republic of Venice, which has 
50,000 men at its disposal, to side with the 
enemy ?’% 

To all this it was answered:* “The French 
“ army ought to profit by its victory : it ought 
“ not to halt except on the best hne of defence 
“ against the Austrian armies which will speedily 
Memoirs — vol. jii jt 
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, “ debouch the Tyrol and Ihe Friool This 
bne IB the Adige it covers &11 the vaUeys of 
the PoJ nt cuts off lower and middle Italy? it 
**■ insulates the fortified city of Mantua, which may 
'' probably be taken before the enemy s army 
can recover itselfi and be in a situation to buc- 
** count. It was through overlooking this pnnci- 
** pie that Marshal Viltaramissed the whole object 
of the war in 1733 He ivas at the head of 
" 50,000 men assembled at the camp of yigevono 
in October, there was no army before him, 
** and he might have gone wherever he would 
** He confined himself to remaining m observa- 
•• tion of tbe Oglio, occupying positions on both 
“sides of the Po, having thus lost the oppor- 
“ tanity, he never found another Three months 
“ after, Mercy arrived in the Seraglio with an 
“ army Marshal de Coigny, although at the 
head of a very eapenor army daring tho n boh 
“campaign of 1734, arid victorious in tuo 
“ pitched battles, those of Parma and Guastnlla, 

“ drd not know how to take advantage of such 
“ great snccessc* , he mancouvred alternately on 
** the two banks of the Po Had these generals 
** been well acquainted with tlie topography of 
“ Italy, Villars would hnve^uken up a poiition 
** on the Adige m the month of November, thus 
“ intercepting all Italy, and Coigny would have 
“ availed lumself of his victoncs to hasten thither 
“ with all possible despatch 
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'' On the Adige it is easy to provide for all the 
“ expenses of the army, because the burthen will 
be divided amongst a great population — that of 
“ Piedmont, Lombardy, the Legations of Bologna 
and Ferrara, and the Duchies of Parma and 
Modena. Is it feared 'that Venice will declare 
‘‘war against France? The best' way of pie- 
“ venting her, "is to carry the war, in a few days, 
‘/ into the midst of her states : she is not pre-’ 
“ pared. for such an event ; she has not had time 
“ to levy troops and form resolutions ; the Senate 
“ must be prevented from deliberating. If the 
“ army remain on the right bank of the Ticino, 
“ the Austrians will force that republic to make- 
“ common cause with them, or she will throw 
“ herself into their arms, under the influence of 
“ party spirit. The 'King of Sardinia is no longer 
“ formidable , his militia is disbanded ; the Eng- 
“ lish will stop their subsidies ; the domestic 
“ affairs of that country are in the worst state 
“ possible. Whatever course the court adopts, 
“ the number of malcontents will increase ; after 
“ fever comes debility. All Ins remaining forces 
“ do not amount to more than from fifteen to 
“ eighteen thoilsand men; and these, dispersed 
“ through a great number of towns, will'scarcely 
“ suffice to maintain internal tranquillity. Be- 
“ sides, the dissatisfaction of the Court of Vienna 
“ with the Cabinet 6f Turin will be constantly 

M 2 
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" increasing the latter Trill be reproachea by 
AuBtna witb having deapairecl of the common 
“ cause on the loss of a single battle It was not 
" thus that Victor Amadeus acted in 1706, after 
“ the victory gained by Vendome at Cassano, 
“ when Prince Eugene was driven back to the 
** banka of lake laeo, jmd when three French 
" armies invaded all his dommions, even the 
" county of Nice he had nothing left but Turra , 
"yet he remamed firm, and persisted in his al- 
" liagce with Austria He was rewarded the 
" following year by the battle of Turin, in which 
“ he re conquered alt his tcmtones, m conie 
“ quence of that most danng march by Pnnce 
" EiSgene which it pleased fortune to crown 
" with the most signal success 

" There is nothing to fear from the oligarchs of 
" Genoa , the best guarantee against them is to 
"‘be found ui the immense profits they make by 
“ their neutrahty It is wished to protect 'the 
“ principles of liberty in Piedmont and Genoa, 

" but for that purpose a civil war must bo kindled, 

" the people must be excited to revolt against 
" the nobles and priests , and this courso will in 
" cur the responsibility of all the excesses w hich 
" such contests never fail to occasion On the 
" other hand, the army, on reaching the Adige 
" tvill command all the States of iho house of 
" Austna m Italy , and all those of the Pope on 
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“ this Side of the Apennines ; it will be m a 
“ situation to proclaim the principles of liberty, 
“ and to excite Italian patriotism against the 
“ sway of foreigners. It will not be necessary 
“ to sow dissension between the various classes 
of citizens. * Nobles, citizens, and peasants, 
will all be called on to exeyt themselves una- 
nimously for the restoration of the Italian na- 
tion. The word Italiam ! Italiam > proclaimed 
“ at Milan, Bologna, and Verona, will produce a 
magical effect. But were it pronounced on 
the right bank of the Ticino, the Italians would 
“ say. Why do you not advatice ?” 

Colonel * Murat, principal aide-de-camp, was 
despatched to. Pans with twenty-one stand of 
colours and the 'treaty for the armistice of Che- 
rasco. His arrival at Paris, by way of Mount 
Cenis, with so many trophies and the King of 
Sardinia’s act of submission, caused great joy in 
the capital, and excited the most lively enthu- 
siasm. The aide-de-camp Junot, who had been 
despatched after the battle of Millesimo by the 
Nice road, arrived after Murat. 

The province of Alba, the whole of which the 
French occupied, was more hostile to the royal 
authority than any other part of Piedmont, and 
that which contained the greatest quantity of 
revolutionary germs. Some disturbances had 
already broken out, and others occurred at a 
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later penod If the French had vrished to con 
tinue the ■vror against the King of Sardinia, they 
would have found the most aid and the greatest 
'disposition to inaurrectioii m that promce Thus, 
in fifteen days, the principal point of the plan of 
the campaign was secured Great results were 
obtained, the Piedmontese fortresses of the Alps 
had fallen , the coalition Was deprived of the aid 
of a power which fiimiabed from sixty to seventy 
thousand men; and was still more important on 
account of its situation In the course of a month 

from the comtnencement of this campaign, the 
legislature five times decreed that the Army of 
Italy bad deserved well of its country, in the 
sittings of the 21st, 22d, 24th, 25tb, and 20th of 
April , and each time for new victonei 
According to the conditions of the armistice of 
Cherasco, the King of Sardinia sent Count Revel 
to- Pons to treat for a defimtive peace , which 
treaty he concluded and signed on the 16th of 
May 1796 By this treaty the foTtressea of Ales 
sandna and Com were surrendered to the Army 
of Italy, Sum, la BruncUo, and Exille*, were 
demolished, and the Alps opened thus the King 
of Sardinia \Vas placed at the Tnercy of the no- 
public, having no oilier fortified points than Turin 
and Fort Bard 
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BATTLE OE LODI. 

I. Passage of the Po (May 7). — Action of Fombio (May 8). 
— ^IH. Armistice granted to the Duke of Parma (May 9) — 
IV Batde of Lodi (May 10). — V. Entrance into Milan (May 
14). — VI, Armistice granted to the Duke of Modena (May 
20). — VII. Bertluer.. — VIII Massena. — IX. Augereau. — 
X Serrurier. 


I. 

The gates of the fortresses of Com, Tortona, 
and Mantua, were opened to the Trench in the 
beginning of May. Massena marched with his 
division to Alessandria, where he captured nu- 
merous stores belonging to the Austrian army. 
The head- quarters reached Tortona, by way of 
Alba, Nizza-della-Paglia, and the convent of Bos- 
co. Tortona was a very fine fortress ; it was 
abundantly provided with' artillery and military 
stores of all kinds. Beaulieu had retreated in 
consternation beyond the Po to cover Milan ; he 
intended to defend the passage of the Po, oppo- 
site Valenza, and after that passage should be 
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forced, to dispute those of the Seam and Ticino 
He stationed his troops on the left banlf of the 
Co^na, at the canip of Vale^gio, he was there 
reinforced by a reserve of ten battalions, which 
made hia army equal to ti\e French force In all 
the military and pKihtical arrangements, Valenia 
had been designated as the place where the 
French would attempt the passage of the Po In 
the conferences at Cherasco this sappoaition had 
been suffered to appear, though m a mystenons 
manner An article in the concluding part of 
the armistice prescribed the surrender of that 
town to the French, to enable them to effect 
the passage of the nver Scarce had Maasena 
reached Alessandna when he pushed forward 
parties m the direction of Valenza Augercau 
set out from Alba, and encamped at the mouth 
of the Scnvia, Seminer repaired to Tortono, 
where Laharpe had arrived by the Acqui road 
The grenadiers of the army had been assembled 
there to the number of S500 , they formed ten 
battalions ATith these choice troops, the candrj, 
and twenty four pieces of cannon, Kapoleon ad 
vanced by forced marches on Placomo, -to sur- 
prise the passage of the Po The moment the 
intended passage was unmasked, all the French 
divisions abandoned their positions, and marched 
with alJ possible speed on Placenta. On Uie 
7th of May, at nine o clock m the morning, he 
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arrived before that town, having marched sixteen 
leagues in thirty-six hours. <* He proceeded to 
the bank of the xiver, where he remained until 
the passage was effected, and the van was on 
the opposite bank. The ferry-boat of 'Piacenza 
carried 500 men or 50 horses, and crossed in 
half^an hour. Colonel Andreossy of the artillery, 
director of the bridges, and Adjutant-general 
Frontin had taken, on the Po, between Castel- 
Saint-Joane and Piacenza, ten boats - carrying 
SOO.wounded men,, and the pharmacy of the Aus- 
trian army. Colonel Lannes passed first, with 
900 grenadiers. Two squadrons of the enemy’s 
hussars in vain attempted to oppose their land- 
ing. A few hours after, the whole of the van 
was on the opposite side. ‘In the night of the 
7th the whole army arnved ; on the 9th the 
bridge was completed. In the evening of the 
7th, General Laharpe, commanding the grena- 
diers, fixed his head- quarters at Emetri, between 
Fombio and the Po. This river is very r-apid at 
Plncenza ; it is two hundred and fifty toises in 
' breadth. The passage of rivers of such import- 
ance is amongst the most critical of military 
operations. . 

II. 

Liptay’s division of the Austrian army consist- 
ing of eight' battalions and eight squadrons. 
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having marched frdm Pavia, arrived during the 
night at Fombio, one league Irom the bndge- of 
Placenia. On the Sth, in the afternoon, it vras 
discovered that the steeples and houses of the 
village were embattled and filled with troops, 
and that cannon were planted on the roads, 
which crossed some nee fields It hecamp of 
the utmost importance to dislodge the enemy 
from Fombio He might receive great reinforce- 
ments , it would have been much too dangerous 
to be compelled to give battle with so large a 
nver m the rear Napoleon gave orders for such 
dispoBitiona as the nature of the ground reqmred 
Ltmnes attacked ou the left , Lanusse in the cen- 
tre j Dallcraagne on the nght m one hour the 
village was earned, and the Austnan dinsion 
which defended it routed, with the loss of their 
cannon, 2600 prisoners, and three standards 
The wrecks of this corps threw thomselres into 
Pizzighettone, and there passed the Adda A few 
days before, the fortress of Pmighettone had 
not been put m n state of defence, and was con- 
sidered BO far from the theatre of war and from 
all -danger, that the enemy had not thought of it , 
but Liptay had time enough to raise the draw- 
bndges and place some field-artillery on the 
famparts The French van guard halted at mght 
at the landing place of RIallco, at half cannon 
shot distance from PinigbcHone Lahnrpc cic 
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ciited a retrograde iliovement, in order to place 
himself in •advance of Codogno, and to cover the 
roads to Pavia and Lodi. It had been ascertained 
from the prisoners taken at Fombio, that Beau- 
lieu was on his march to encamp with his army 
Lehind Foihbio. It was therefore possible that 
some of his corps, not knowing what had taken 
place in the afternoon, might advance to Co- 
dogno to take up their quarters there; and the 
troops were instructed accordingly. After giving 
orders for the most vigilant look-out, the General- 
m-chief returned to his head-quarters at Pia- 
cenza. During the night Massena passed the 
Po, and placed himself in reserve at the head of 
the bridge, to support Laharpe in case of need. 
What had been foreseen took place : the march 
of the troops from Tortona to Piacenza, rapidly 
as it was executed, had not been so secret but 
that Beaulieu had received information of it. 
He put all his troops in match to occupy the 
country between the Ticino and the Adda, in 
hopes of arriving opposite Piacenza in time to 
prevent the passage of the river ; he knew that 
the French , were unprovided with pontoons. 
One of the regiments of cavalry which preceded 
the column in which he was, presented itself at 
General Laharpe’s advanced posts, coming by 
way of Pavia, and gave the alarm there. The 
bivouacs were speedily under aims ; after a few 
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discharges they heard no more -of the enemy , 
neve^t^iele8s Xaharpe, followed by a piqnet and 
aeverel officers, went forward to ascertain what 
■was the meaning of this attack, tind to mterro- 
gate in person the inhabitants of the first farm- 
houses on the road, who told him that this alarm 
had been caused by a regiment of cavalry which 
was Ignorant that the French had passed the Po, v 
and that it had turned to the left to make for 
Lodi. Laharpe returned to bis camp But, in- 
stead of returning by the road by which the 
troops had seen him set out, he unfortunately 
took a by-path The soldiers were on the 
watch , they received their general with a very 
bnslc fire of mnsquetry Laharpe fell dead, 
pierced by the bullets of his own soldiers He 
was a Swiss of the canton of 'Vaud His hatred 
of the government of Berne had exposed him to 
perseenhons, firom which he had sought an 
asylum in France He was an officer of dutm 
gUished hrai ery , a grenadier both in stature 
and m courage', be commanded his troops skil- 
fully, and was much beloved by them, though of 
an unqmet temper It was remarked that dunng 
the action of Fombio, throughout the erening 
preceding bis death, he had seemed very absent 
and dejected , givmg no orders, appeanng as if 
were dcpriied of his ususl faculties, and entirely 
overwhelmed by ty fatal presentiment The news 
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of this melancholy event reached head-quarters 
at four in the morning. Berthier was instantly 
sent to this division of the vanguard, and found 
the troops in the greatest affliction. 

III. 

On entering the states of Parma, Napoleon 
received, at the passage of the Trebbia, envoys 
from the prince, requesting peace and his pro- 
tection. The Duke of Parma was of no political 
importance ; the seizure of his states could be 
of no advantage. Napoleon left him in -posses- 
sion of the government, imposing on him, as the 
conditions of the armistice, all the sacrifices of 
which his states were capable. Thus’ every 
benefit was obtained from them, without the 
trouble of undertaking the administration; this 
was the wisest and simplest course. On the 
morning of the 9 th, the armistice was signed at 
Piacenza. The duke paid two millions m money, 
furnished the magazines of the army with a great 
quantity of hay, wheat, &c., supplied sixteen 
hundred horses for the artillery emd cavalry, and 
engaged to defray the expenses of all the military 
routes, and the hospitals which should be. estab- 
lished m his states. It was on this occasion that 
Napoleon imposed a Contribution of works of 
art for the Museum at Paris; being -the first 
instance of the kind that occurs m modern 
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hwtoiy Parma lunushed twenty pictores, chosen 
by the French Commissionera, amongst winch 
was the famona Samt-Jerome The date ofiered 
two miUions to be allowed to keep this picture, 
the opimon of the army-agents was decidedly in 
farour of the acceptance of the money The 
General-m-chief said that there would very Soon 
be nothmg left out of the two millions proposed , 
whilst the possession of such a masterpiece by 
the city of Pans would be ornamental to that 
capital, and would produce other chefs tamn 
of art 

The city of Parma is situate thirty leagues from 
the gulf of Rapalo m the Meditermncan, at tho 
same distance from the months of the Po m tho 
Adnabe , sixty leagues from the mouth of the Var, 
the western ironber of Italy on the French side , 
twenty-five leagues from the Isonzo, the east- 
ern Ironber of Italy, and boundary of that coun- 
try towards Germany , sixty leagues south from 
the pass of the Saint Gotbord, the boundary of 
Switzerland , Two hundred and ten leagues from 
the Inman sea , twenty leagues from Speiin, and 
four leagiies from the Po Its population was 
40,000 souls Its citadfcl vvas m a bad condition 
The duchies of Pnrrao, Piacenza, and GuostaJ/a 
were possessed by the house of Famesc. dim 
betb, wife of Philip T , heiress of that house, 
brought these duchies into the house of'paiO 
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Don Carlos, his son, possessed them-in 1714, who 
being afterwards called to the throne of Naples, 
these duchies passed to the house of Austria, in 
1748, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle; the in- 
fant Don Philip was invested with them, whose 
' son Ferdinand succeeded him in 4762. He was 
Condillac’s famous pupil, and died in (i 802. He 
inhabited the castle of Colorno, surrounded with 
monks, and occupied with the most minute and 
rigid observance.of religious practices. 

IV. 

The army levied four hundred artillery horses 
in the city of Piacenza. On the 10th it marched 
from Casal-Pusterlengo on Lodi, where Beaulieu 
had effected the junction of Sebottendorf’s and 
Roselmini’s divisions, and had directed ColL and 
Wukassowich on Milan and Cassano. The fate 
of these last troops depended .therefore on ra- 
pidity of marching. ' They might be cut off from 
the Oglio, and made prisoners; but within a 
league of Casal the French array met with a 
strong rear-guard of Austrian grenadiers, posted 
m an advantageous position, defending the Lodi 
road. It became necessary to manoeuvre, which 
was performed with the utmost ardour, the ene- 
my resisting with all the obstinacy which cir- 
cumstances required ; at length his ranks fell 
into disorder, and he was hotly pursued even 
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into the town of Lodi Tht* place was walled , 
the enemy attempted to close the gates, but the 
French Boldiers entered pell-meU with the fugi*- 
Uvefi, who rallied behind the Une of battle, whicli 
Beaulieu had taken op on the left bank of the 
Adda This general unmasked from five and 
•twenty to thirty pieces of cannon to defend the 
bridge , the French immediately opposed a like 
number to him» The strength of the Austrian 
line was 12,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, which, 
with the 10,000 who were retreating on Cassabo, 
the 8000 who had been beaten at Fombio, and 
the remains of whom had retreated to Pizzighet 
tonfe, and the 2000 of the gamson of the castle 
of Milan, made up about 36 or 30,000 men, being 
ail that remamed of the Austrian army 

Napoleon, m hopes of cutting off the dmsion 
which was marching by Cawano, resplvcd to 
pass the bndge of the Adda the teme day, under 
the enemy's fire, and to astonish them by so 
daxmg an operation Accordingly, after a few 
hours' rest at Lodi, about fiie o^clock m the 
evening be ordered General Beaumont, com 
minding the cavalry, to pass the Adda half n 
league above the town, where there wms a ford 
which was then practicable , hod as soon ns he 
should reach the opposite side, to open a can 
nonade on the right flank of the enemy with a 
battalion of light aruUcry At the -^imc (imc he 
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placed at the debouch^ of the bridge and on the 
right bank ,all the disposable artillery of the 
army, directing it against the enemy’s guns 
which enfiladed the bridge ; he formed the gre- 
nadiers in close column behind the rampart of 
the town on the edge of the Adda, where it was 
, nearer the enemy’s batteries tlian the line of the 
Austrian infantry itself, (which had withdrawn to 
a distance from the river to take advantage of a 
rise in the ground which sheltered it from the 
balls of the French batteries,) and when he per- 
ceived the fire of the enemy’s artillery slacken, 
he ordered the charge to be beaten. The head 
of the column, by a mere wheel to the left, 
reached the bridge, which it crossed at a running 
step, in a few seconds, and instantly took the 
enemy’s cannon ; the column was only exposed 
to the enemy's . fire at the moment of wheeling to 
the left to pass the bndge. It accordingly 
reached the opposite side in a twinkling, without 
any sensible loss, fell on the enemy’s line, broke 
it, and forced him to retreat on Crema in the 
greatest disorder, with the loss of his artillery, 
several stand of colours, and 2500 prisoners. 
This vigorous operation, conducted, under such 
a murderous fire, with all suitable prudence, has 
been regarded by military men as one of the 
most brilliant actions of the war. The French 
did not lose above 200 men ; the enemy was 
Memoirs — vol. iii n 
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destroyed But CoUi and Wabawowich had 
passed the Adda at Cassano, and "were retreat 
mg by the Brescia road, which determined the 
French to march on Ptcnghettone , they consi 
dered it important to drive the enemy instantly 
from that fortress, before he should have time to 
pntit m a state of defence and victual it , it was 
scarcely invested when it surrendered , it con- 
tained 300 men, whom the enemy sacrificed to 
facilitate his retreat. Napoleon, in his nightly 
roonds, fell m with a bivouac of pnsonen, in 
which was on old garrulona Hungarian officer, 
whom he asVed how matters went with them 
the old captain could not deny but that they 
went on badly enough , ** but,” added bp, there 
** u no understanding it at all , we have to do 
“ with a young general, who is this moment bc- 
“ fore us, the next hehmd us, then agam on our 

flanks , one does not know where to place 
** oneself This manner of making v\Tit' is msnf 
** ferable, and against all usage and custom " 
The French cavalry entered Cremona after a 
brilliant charge, and pursued the Austnan rear 
guard as far as the Oglio 

V 

No French troops had yet enterwl Milan, ol 
though that capital was several dajs march in 
the rear of the army, which had poit* st Cre- 
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moiia. But the Austrian authorities had aban- 
doned it, and taken icfuge in Mantua. The 
town was guarded by the national guards. The 
nmnicqDality and the states of Lombardy sent a 
deputation to Milan, with Melzi at its head, to 
make-a protest of their submission, and implore 
the clemeney of the victor. It was in memory of 
this mission that the King of Italy aftemards 
created the duchy of Lodi, in favour of Melzi. 
On the 15th of May the victor made his entrance 
into Milan under a triumphal arch, amidst an 
immense population, and the numerous national 
guard of the city, clothed in the three colours, 
green, red, and white. At the head of this corps 
was the duke of Serbelloni, whom the members 
had chosen for their commander. Augereau retro- 
graded to occupy Pavia ; Serruner occupied Lodi 
and Cremona ; and Laharpe’s division Como, 
Cassano, Lucca, and Pizzighettone, which place 
was armed and victualled. 

Napoleon addressed the following order of the 
day to his men* ** Soldiers, you have rushed 
“ like a torrent from the top' of the Apennines, * 
“ you have overthrown and dispersed all that 
“ opposed your march. Piedmont, delivered from 
“ Austnan tyranny, indulges her natural ' senti- 
“ ments of peace and friendship "towards France, 

“ Milan is yours; and the’-republican fiag waves 
“ throughout Lombardy. The dukes of Parma 

N 2 
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“ and Modena are indebted for their pobticnl 
eiifftence only to your generosity The army 
whiclf^ io ■proudly threatened yod, can now 
** find no barrier to protect it against your coa- 
** rage , neither the Poy the Ticino, nor the Adda 
•* could slop you a single day these vaunted bul- 
** warkr of Italy opposed you in vain, you passed 
“ them as rapidly as the Apennines These 
** great successes have filled the heart of your 
‘‘country with joy, your roprcsentatires haye 
“ ordered a festival to commemorate yonr nc- 
“ tones which has been held in every commune 
“ of the Republic. There your fathers, your 
“ mothers, your wires, sisters and mistresses, 

“ rejoiced m your nctoncs, and proudly boasted 
** ofbelougmgto you Tes, soldiers, you have 
“ done much — But remains there nothing more 
“ to perform 1 — Shall it be said of us that wc 
“ knew how to conquer, but not how to make 
“ use of victory? Shall poslcnty reproach us 
'* with havmg found CapUn in Lomb*ardy ? — But 
“ I see you already hasten to arms An effemr 
** nate repose is tedious to you , the dajs which 
“ are lost to glory, are lost to jour happiness 
Well then I let us set forth, we have sUU forced 
** inarches to make, enemies to subdue, laurels 
“ to gather, injuries to avenge Lot those who 
“ have sharpened the daggers of civil war in 
" France, who have basely murdered our ininii 
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** ters, and burnt our »shipB at Toulon, tremble ! 
“ The hour of vengeance has struck : but let the 
people of alL countries be .free from apprehen- 
** Sion ; "we^ are the‘ friends of the people every 
where, arid more particularly of the descend- 
“ ants of Brutus and Scipio, and the great, men 
“ whom we have taken for our models. To 
restore the Capitol, to replace there the statues 
of the heroes who rendered it illustrious, with 
suitable honours, to awaken the^ Roman peo- 
pie, stupefied by several ages of slavery — such 
** will be the fruit of our victories ; they will 
** form an historical era for posterity : you will 
“ have the immortal glory of changing the -face 
** of the finest part of Europe. The French peo- 
pie, free, and respected by the whole world, 
“ will give to Europe a glorious peace, which 
will indemnify her for the sacrifices ^of every 
“ kind which for the last six years she has been 
making. You will then return to your hoiries, 
“ and your countrymen will say, as they point 
“ you out, ‘ He belonged to the Army of Italy.’ ” 
The army spent six days of rest m improving,. 
Its maUriel; nothing was spared to complete the 
trains of artillery. Piedmont and the Parmesan 
had afforded great resources, but those found in 
Lombardy were much more considerable, and 
furnished the means of discharging the arrears of 
pay, supplying all the wants of the troops, and 
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establishing regularity in the different branches 
of the semce ^ 

Lilian IS situate in the midst of one of the nch 
est plains in thp world, between the Alps, the 
Po, and the Adda, thirty-two leagues from the 
summit of the Alps at the pass of the Somt Go- 
thard , eight leagues from the Po, an from the 
Ticmo, Six from the Adda, forty-three from 
Mount Cenis, twenty eight from Genoa, twenty- 
eight from Turm, twenty-nine from Parma, 
and fifty-six from Venice Its population was 
120,000 souls , its circumference 10,000 toises , 
it hod ten gates, onn hundred and forty 
oonvaits of men and women, and a hundred 
oonfraternities The cathedral is the finest and 
most TOunted in Italy, next to St Peters at 
Home, it IS faced with white marble, was begun 
by Galeasso in ISOO, and finished in 1810 by 
Napoleon The hospital, the Ambrosian library, 
and a great number of fine palaces, adorn this 
city The NangUo forms its communication 
with the Ticiuo and the Adda , their waters unite 
m Milan by means of six locks Another canal 
was constrncted dunng the existence of the 
kingdom of Italy, to join Pavia and Slilan, esta- 
blish a direct commnnicalion with the Po, and 
facilitate intercourse with Genoa The convey- 
ance of goods from that city was effected by 
wheel carnages ns far as Cambio on the Po, 
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where they were embarked on that river, went 
by the lower Ticino to Pavia, and were there 
unloaded for Milan : but by meanB of the new 
canal theymow proceed thence by water as far 
as Milan, whence they are again forwarded on 
the Adda. Milan was founded by the Gauls of 
Autun in the year 580 before the Christian era. 
This city has been besieged^ forty . times, and 
twenty times taken Its 'citadel \vas built on 
the rums of the Palace of the Visconti; every 
thing there reminds one of Saint-Ambrose and 
Saint-Charles Borromeo. Under , the Roman 
empire, Milan was the capital of Cisalpine Gaul. 
It was afterwards the capital of the kingdom, of 
the Ostrogoths; was at the head of the league 
of the Lombard Republics in the 11th century; 
afterwards the strong hold of the Guelphs during 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Otho Visconti, one 
of the archbishops of Milan, favoured by the 
Guelphs, usurped the sovereignty, w:hich the 
Visconti retained until 1450, when that family 
became extinct. The natural heiress, Valentina 
Visconti, wife of the duke of Orleans, who 
vyas assassinated by the- duke of Burgundy, the 
grandfather of Louis XII., brought that' duchy ' 
to the house of France. The Condottiere Fran- 
cesco Spdrza succeeded the Visconti. Louis 
XII. took' possession of Milan m 1508, and it 
remained under the government of France until 
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1626, when Charles V seized U, and bestowed 
it on Philip II The kin^ of Spau^ possessed 
It until 1714, when it passed to the house of 
Austria, to which it still belonged m 1796 
Milan wo* the capital of Austrian Lombardy, 
which was divided into seven -provinces , those 
of Milan, Pavia, Varese, Como, Lodi, Cremona, 
and Mantua Lombardy had its particular pn- 
yileges the Emperor of Auatna kept a pnnee 
of the blood there as governor-general, and con- 
fided. most affairs of importan6e to his chief 
minister The states of Lombardy were com- 
posed of deputies from the seven provinces, and 
were frequently in opposition to the governor- 
general and the Auitnan minister Amongst these 
deputies Count Melzi enjoyed the “greatest cre- 
dit, through hifl talents, patnotum, and integhty 
He was afterwards president of the Italian re- 
public, and chancellor of the kingdom of Italy 
He was sincerely devoted to hiS* country, and 
to the idea of the independence of Italy Hia 
family was considered at Milan as one of those 
duUnguished by nobility and wealth On the 
hberation of Italy, green, white, and red be- 
came the national colours, national guards were 
estahliqhed in all the towns Serbelloniv the 
senior colouel of those of Milan, was the greatest 
landholder m the country he enjoyed great 
populanty, and a very considerable fortune 
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He was afterwards well known at Paris, where 
he long resided as ambassador from the Cisalpine 
'^repubhc. At Milan, as in all the great towns 
- of Italy, and perhaps throughout Europe, the 
French Revolution at first excited the most lively 
enthusiasm, and^ found partisans every where ; 
but at a later period, the hideous scenes acted 
dunng the Reign of Terror, dissipated these fa- 
vourable sentiments. Yet revolutionary ideas 
still had warm partizans at Milan; the mass 
of the people was allured by the attraction of 
equality. The Austrians, notwithstanding their 
protracted rule; had not inspired ’the people of 
Lombardy with any feelings of attachment, with 
the exception of a few noble families; they were 
generally disliked on account of their pride and 
the rudeness of their manners. The governor- 
general, the archduke Ferdinand, was- neither 
beloved nor esteemed ; he was accused of being 
fond of money, of influencing the government in 
favour of depredations, of speculating in wheat, 
and other offences of this kind, which are always 
very unpopular. He was married to' the princess 
Beatrice d’Este, daughter and heiress of the last 
tluke of Modena, then reigning. 

The citadel of Milan Jvus in a good state of 
defence, and well supplied with provisions. 
Beaulieu -had left in it a garrison of 2500 men. 
The French general Despinois "was intrusted 
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With the command of Milan and the blockade of 
the citadel The artUtery department formed 
the besieging tram by drawing the gons and 
military stores froni the Piedmontese fortresses 
occupied by French gamaons, namely, Tortona, 
Alessandria, Com, Ceva, and CheraiCQ 

VI 

The three duchies of Modena, Reggio and 
Mirandola, on the nght bant of the lower Po, 
were governed by the last pnnce of the house of 
£ste, a covetous old man, whose only pleasure 
was to amass gold He was despised by bis 
subjects On the approach of the French, he 
sent the commander d^Este, his natural brother, 
to solicit an armistice and Napoleon's protection 
The city of Modena was surrounded by a wall 
with bastions, and had a well furnished arsenal , 
its military establishment was 4000 mqn This 
pnnce was of no political importance, he was 
treated in. the same manner as the duke of Parma, 
and tvithout regard to his consangumity to the 
house of Austria. The armistice was concluded 
and signed at Milan on the 20th of May He 
paid ten mdlions gave horses and proviaionfl of 
all l^inds, and a certain number of works of art 
He sent plempotentianes to Pans to treat for 
peace, but it was not concluded, tlio negoba 
Uons went on slowly, and were at lost broken off 
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Wishing to place Ins treasures in security, he 
sought an asylum at Venice, where he died in 
1798. On his death the house of Este, so famous 
in the middle ages, and celebrated with so* much 
taste and genius by Ariosto and Tasso; became 
extinct. His daughter, the princess Beatrice, 
wife of the archduke Ferdinand, was the mother 
of the Empress of Austria, who died in 1816. 

The successive arrivals of the news of the pas- 
sage of the Po, the battle of Lodi, the occupation 
of Lombardy, and the armistices concluded with 
the dukes of Parma and Modena, so intoxicated 
the Directory, that it adopted the fatal plan of 
dividing the Army of Italy into two armies. 
Napoleon, with 20,000 men, was to pass the Po, 
and march on Rome and Naples ; and Kellerman, 
with the other 20,000, was to command on the 
left bank of the Po, and to cover the siege of 
Mantua. Napoleon, indignant at this piece of 
ingratitude, sent in his resignation, refusing to 
be instrumental to the destruction of the Army 
of -Italy and of his brethren, in arms. He de- 
clared that all the men who should penetrate 
deep into 'the Peninsula would be, lost; that the 
principal army, intrusted to Kellerman, would 
be inadequate to maintain its ground, and would 
be compelled to ^repass the Alps in a few weeks. 
One bad general, said he, is better than two good 
ones. [The government became sensible of its 
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error and recalled its hberticidal decree*, and 
from that time interfered no farther with the 
Army of Italy than merely to approve whatever 
Napoleon did or projected 

vir 

Berthier waa then about forty-two years of 
nge Hi* father, n geographical engineer, had 
had the honour of seemg Louis XV and Louis 
XVI occasionally, bang employed to draw 
plana of the chiises and these prmces being fond 
of pointing out the errors they discovered in the 
plops, oh their return from huntmg Berthier, 
in his youth, served m the Amencan war ns 
lioutenant-adjoint to Rochomboau s staff, -he 
was a colonel at the penod of the Revolution, 
and commahded the Natmnnl Guard of Versailles, 
where he strongly opposed Lecointres party 
Being employed m la Vendfo ns qnartor-master- 
genernl of the revolutionary armies, he a ns 
wounded there After the 0th of Thermidor he 
wna quarter-master general to General Keller 
man, in the Army of the Alps, and followed him 
to the Army of Italy He it was who caused 
the army to toLo the line of Borghetto, which 
stopped the enemy When Kollerman returned 
to the Army of the Alps, bo took Berthier with 
him , but when Napoleon took the command of 
the Army of Italj, Borthier solicited and oh- 
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tained tlie place of quarter-master-general, in 
which capacity he constantly followed Napoleon 
in the campaigns of Italy' and Egypt. He was 
afterwards minister at war, major-general of the 
grand army, and prince of Neufchatel and Wa- 
gram. He married a Bavarian princess, and was 
loaded with favours by Napoleon. His activity 
was extraordinary ; he followed his general in 
all his reconnoitring parties and all his excursions, 
without in the least neglecting his official duties. 
He was of an irresolute character, unfit for a 
pi*mcipal command, but possessed of all the 
qualifications of a good quarter-master-general. 
He was well acquainted with the map, understood 
the reconnoitring duty perfectly ; attended per- 
sonally to the despatch of nrders ; and was 
thoroughly trained to presenting the most com- 
plicated movements of an army with perspicuity. 
There was an attempt made, at first, to disgrace 
him with his general, by describing him as Na- 
poleon's Mentor, and asserting that it was he 
who directed operations; but this did not suc- 
ceed. Berthier did all in his power to silence 
these reports, which rendered him ridiculous m 
the army. After the campaign of Italy, he had 
"the command of the army ordered to take pos- 
session of Rome, where he proclaimed the 
Roman republic. 
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Massena was Bora at Nice, and entered the 
French eernce m the Royal Italian regiment, 
he was on officer at the comtnencJement of the 
RevolntioD fie advanced rapidly, and became a 
general of divieion In the Army of Italy, he 
served under the generals in chief fingommier/ 
Dumorbion, 'Kellennan, and Scherer He warf 
of a hardy constitution, and an indefatigable 
character , night and day on honebaek amongst 
rocks and mountains, the warfare pecubar to 
which he was particularly acquainted with He 
was resolute, brave intrepid full of ambition 
and pride , his distinguishing charactensbc was 
obstinacy; be was never Sisconraged He neg- 
lected discipline, and took little care of the 
offiurs of the army, for which reason he was n6t 
much beloved by the soldiers He used to 
make very indifferent dispositions for an attack. 
His conversation was unmteresUng , but on the 
report of the first cannon, amongst balls and 
dangers, his ideas gamed strength and clearness 
If defeated, he began again os if he had been 
victorious After the campaign of Italy, be wa* 
coTrimiEsioned to carry the preltrmnancs of Aco- 
ben to the Directory Daring the canopaigu of 
F^ypt, he was comtnander-in-chief of the nrm> 
of Helvetia, and saved the Republic by winning 
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the battle of Zurich. He was aftei wards a Mar- 
shal, duke of Rivoli, and prince of Essling. 

IX. 

Augereau, who was born in the faubourg Saint- 
Marceau, was a serjeant when the Revolution 
broke out. He must have been a distinguished 
sub-officer, for he was selected to go to Naples 
to instruct the Neapolitan troops. He at first 
served in -La Vendee. He was made a general in 
the Axmy of the Eastern Pyrenees, where he com- 
manded one of the principal divisions. On the 
peaee with Spain he led his division to the Army 
of Italy, and served m ail the campaigns of that 
army, under Napoleon,' who sent him to Paris on 
the occasion of the 18th of Fructidor. The 
Directory afterwards gave him the chief com- 
mand of the Army of the Rhine. He was inca- 
pable of conducting himself in this capacity, 
being uninformed, of a narrow intellect, and 
little education ; but he maintained order and 
discipline amongst his soldiers, and was beloved 
by them. His attacks were regular, and made in 
an orderly manner ; he divided his columns judi- 
ciously, placed his reserves with skill, and fought 
with intrepidity : but ail this lasted but a day ; 
victor or vanquished, he was generally disheart- 
ened in the evening; whether it arose from the 
peculiarity of his temper, or from the deficiency 
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of hu trund in foresight and’' penetration In 
politics he was attached to Babrenfs party, that 
of the most decided anarchists, and he was sar 
rounded by a great numbtr of them He was 
nominated a deputy to the Legislative Body m 
1798, engaged in the intngnes of the Man^e, 
and frequently made himself ndicdlons The 
members of that sociOty were not devoid of infor 
mation , nobody could be leas adapted than Au- 
gefeau for political discussions and cml affairs, 
with which, however, he was fond of meddling 
Under the empire, be became duke of Casti- 
glione and Marshal of France 

X 

Seminer was a native of the department of the 
Aisne , and at the commencement of the Revo 
Inbon was a major of mfantry he retained all 
the formality and strictness of a major was very 
severe in pomt of discipline, and passed for an 
anstocrat, m consequence of which opinion he 
ran great risks in the midst of the camps, eipe 
cially during the first few years He gamed the 
battle of Mondovi, and took Mantua, and had the 
honour of seeing Marshal W^nnnser file off before 
him He was a brave man, of great personal 
intrepidity, bat not fortunate He had less ener- 
gy than the other two, but evcelled them by the 
morality of his character, the soundness of his 
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political opinions", and the strict integiity he ob- 
served in all his intercourse. He had the honour- 
able commission to carry the colours taken from 
Prince Charles to the Directory. He was after- 
wards made a Marshal of France, governor of the 
Lwalidcsy and a senator. 


Memoirs — voL, tii. 
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CHAPTER VII 


REVOLT OF PAVIA 

I Tbe army qom iti e tnt o o i D enti to ^Ve up the Imo of tbe 
Adige. — IL Rerolt of Pana (M«j £t). — UI Talaog kad 
tack of PtTia (May S6). — IV Caotco 6f thU Ttfo\t. — V 
TTw BTtny enten lb« temtone* of the Republic of Venic# 
(May 28). — VI Batilo of Borgbetto pe»«*g« of th* Mmao 
(May-30).— Vll The tnn? amre* on the Adigp (Jnae 5). 
— YITL Datcnption of ilaotoa, — Blockade of Mastua 
(Jane 4).— X Armlvtice with Naplea (Jane J)> 

I 

On the opening of the campaign, the city of 
ManWa ■was disanned Tbe Court of Vienna 
■was m hopes that its army -would assume and 
preserve the oflfensive it calcolalted on victones, 
not on defeats , and it was not until after the 
treaty of Cherasco, that it ordered Mantua and 
the fortresses of Lombardy to be armed and vio 
tualled Some mihtary men have been of opinion 
that if the French army, instead of taking up 
cantonments in the Milanese, had continued its 
march to drive Beaulieu beyond the Adige, 
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Mautua would have been surprised : but it would 
have been against all principle to leave so many- 
large towns and a population of more than a mil- 
lion of inhabitants behind, without taking posses- 
sion of the former, and ascertaining the dispo- 
sitions of the latter. The French remained only- 
seven or eight days in Lombardy. On the 27th 
of May all the cantonments were raised. These 
few days had been \vell employed , the French 
dominion was secured by the national guards 
formed m all the towns of Lombardy, the change 
of all the public authorities, and the new organi- 
zation of the country. General Despinois took 
the command of Milan ; a brigade invested the 
citadel; the divisions of infantry and cavalry 
formed small depdts of convalescents and weaned 
men, who kept garrison in the most important 
points; the dep6t of Augereau’s division, 300 
strong, was collected in tlie citadel of Pavia, and 
seemed a sufficient force to guard that city and 
the bndge over the Ticinq. 

' . II. 

_ On the 24th the -head-quarters were fixed at 
Lodi. Two hours after the arnval of the General- 
in-chief at that place, he was informed of the in- 
surrection of Pavia, and of all the villages of that 
province, which Augereau’s division had quitted 
on the' 20th. , A slight commotion.had eveni taken 
- o 2 
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,t jriltn inBtanuy set out agam for 
intli 306 horee, six jueces of at- 
^Vcrp “ •*“*^*“* grenadiers. He ar- 
there the same evening, and found tran- 
^nillity restored The garrison of the atnd?l, 
whichhad made a sortie to favour this revoft, had 
fclumed within its ramparts , the mohs had en- 
tirely dispersed. He proceeded to I>ann, sending 
on the nrehbisbop of Milan before him, and des- 
patching agents in all direcnons with proclama- 
tiona for the information of the peasants This 
archbishop was an old man of eighty, of the 
house of A^sconti, respectahle for hts age and 
ehniacter, but without talent or repntahon, his 
nnssibn was wholljf fruitless , ho persuaded no- 
body The insurgents of Hawa, who were to 
have joined the gamson of the castle of Milan, 
had pushed a vanguard of SOO men ns far as 
Bmaaco Lannes ottnched it Bmasco was 
taken, "pillaged, and burnt it was hoped that 
the conflagration which was visible from the 
walls of Bavia, would over-awe that city This 
was by no means the case, 8 or 10,000 pea- 
sants had entered the town, and made them- 
selves masters of it , they were led by some tur- 
bulent individnals and agents of Austns who 
cared little for the misfortunes of the country, 
and, in ease of failure, had secured means of 
reaching Switzerland In the evening the fol- 
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lowing proclamation was published in Milan# 
and was posted, during the night, on the gates 
of Pavia : A misled multitude, destitute of all 
“ effectual means of resistance, is committing 
the greatest excesses m several commnnes, 
disregarding the republic, and defying the 
“ army which has triumphed over kings ; 

this unaccountable delirium deserves pity ; 
“ these poor people are led astray and allured 
*^-to their destruction. The General-in-chief, 
“ faithful to the principle adopted by his Nation 
“ of not making war upon the people, is willmg 
to leave a door open to repentance ; but after 
“ twenty-four hours, those who shall not have 
“ laid down their arms shall be treated as rebels ; 
** their villages shall be burnt. Let the terrible 
“ example of Binasco induce them to open. 
“ their eyes 1 its fate will be that of every com.- 
mune that persists in the revolt.” 

On the 26th the French column left Bmasco,. 
and reached Pavia at four in the afternoon ; 
the gates were closed. The French garrison 
had capitulated ; the insurgents had for several 
hours been masters of the citadel ; this success 
had emboldened them. It seemed a difficult 
thing, with only 1500 men and six field-pieces, 
to gam possession of a city containing 30,000 
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ftouli in i state of imturection, enclosed within 
a wall, and cvfen an ancient rampart with bas- 
il ons^ in very bad condition, it ib tme, but not 
to be takes by a coup de maw The tocsin 
sounding throughout the adjacent country, the 
least retrograde step 'would have increased the 
evil and rendered it nfecessary to recall the ann^ 
Which had reached the Oglio' Under these 
citchmetances tementy was the dictate of pni- 
dehce , Napoleon risked the attack * The sii 
bieces bf artillery contiiiued firing a long time, 
fbr the purpose of batt^nng down thb gates, 
but Without success > the grape and shelU, 
however, dislodged the peasants posted on thb 
^va}ls, and enabled the grenadiers to break 
down the gates with axes. They entered at 
the charge, debouched on the square, and lodged 
themselves in the houses at the tops of the 
streets A troop of cavalry proceeded to the 
bndge of the Ticmo, and made a successful 
char^, the peasants were fearful of being cut 
off, fled from the city, and gamed the fields/ 
the cavaliy pursued them, add sabred a great 
number of them. The magistrates and pnnapal 
mhabitants, with the archbishop of ’Milan and 
the bishop of Pavia at their head, then camo 
to implore pardon The 300 French who had 
been taken prisoners in the citadel, liberated 
ihemsblvos during this tumult, and come to the 
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square unarmed, and bad plight. The Gene- 
ral’s first impulse was^. to have this garrison 
decimated. Cowards,” said he, '' I intrust- 
ed you with a post essential to the safety 
** of the army, and you have abandoned it to 
a mob of wretched peasants, without offer- 
“ mg the least resistance.” . The captain com- 
manding this detachment was arrested. He 
was a weak man, and attempted to justify him- 
self by an order given by General Haquin. The 
latter was coming from Pans; he hadi been 
stopped by the insurgents whilst changing horses 
at the post-house , they had clapped a'' pistol 
to his breast, . threatening him with death unless 
he caused the citadel to surrender.. 'He per- 
suaded the garrison of the fort to deliver it up. 
But the guilt of General Haqum, however great, 
could not justify the commandant of the fort, 
• who was, in no respect, under his command ; 
and even if he had been so, ought to have ceased 
to obey, the moment the general was made 
prisoner ; this captain was accordingly delivered 
over to a council of war, and shot. The confu- 
sion in the city was extreme. Fires were al- 
ready lighted to set several quarters m flames ; 
but co'mpassion prevailed.' The pillage, never- 
theless, lasted several hours , but occasioned 
more fear than damage : it was confined to some 
goldsmiths’ shops , but report exaggerated the 
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losaea rofiered by tbs city, which was a salutary 
lesson for all Italy laght columiifl were sent 
into the country, and effected a general dis4rm 
lAg Hostages were taken throughout Lom 
bardy, and the eeleetion fell on the principal 
famiiiea, 4ven when no suspicion attached to 
them It was conceived to be advantageous 
that some of the persons of most influence should 
visit France In fact they returned a few 
months after, several of them havmg travelled 
in all our provinces, where they had adopted 
French manners 

The city of Pavia is situate seven leagues 
from Milan, on the Ticmo, two leagues from 
Its junction with the Po dt is eight hundred 
and fifty toiaet in breadth, and two thousand 
five hundred m circuit, it lias a stone bndge 
over the Ticino, the only one which crosses 
that nver it is surround^ by a rampoft of 
bastions m mins, and was the capital of the 
monarchy of the Lombards- In the Xlth and 
Xllth centuries this city was vety powerful, 
and the rival of Milan, being the seat of the 
GbibeJline party^ that of the emperors and nobles, 
whilst Mdan was for the Gueljphs, that is to say, 
on the Bide of the t^dpes and the people In 
1517, Fmncis I by his own fault, lost the 
famous battle of Pavia, where be was taken 
phsoner The University of Pana is celebrated, 
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Volta, Spallanzani, Marcotti, Fontana, Sec. were 
professors there. 

o • ~ 

IV. 

This insurrection was aftributed to the extra- 
ordinary contribution of twenty millions which 
had just been imposed, to the requisitions neces- 
sarily made by the army, and' perhaps to some 
particular instances of oppression. The troops 
were destitute of clothing, which occasioned the 
titles of banditti and brigands, bestowed upon 
them by the enemy. The Lombards and other 
Italians did not consider themselves conquered ; 
it was the Austrian army that had been defeated, 
'there was no Italian coips in the Austrian ser- 
vice ; the country even paid a tax to be exempt 
from recruiting : it was a settled principle with 
the Court of Vienna that it was impossible to 
make good soldiers of the Italians. This circum- 
stance, the necessity under which the French 
army lay, of subsisting upon the local resources, 
materially retarded the progress of public spint 
in Italy. If, on the contrary, the troops could 
have been maintained at the expens'e of France, 
numerous levies of Italians might have been 
raised at the very commencement. But to at- 
tempt to call a nation to liberty and indepen- 
dence, to require public spirit to arise amongst 
her inhabitants, to expect her to raise troops. 
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and at* the same tune to take away her principal 
xeaoarces, are two contradictory ideas, and their 
reconcdmtibn is a proof of talent Neverthelesf, 
discontent, murmurs, and conspiracies existed at 
firstt The conduct <ff a general m a conquered 
country, is surrounded with difficultiei if he w 
harsh he imtates his enemies, and increases their 
numbers, if he 13 gentle, he excites hopes which 
afterwards make the abuses and oppressions 
nece^sanly attached to a state of war the more 
aererely felt, JVeveitheless/ if under such cir- 
cumstances an insurrectioa be suppressed m time, 
and if the conqueror exert a mixture of severity, 
justice, and mildness, 'the aftair will have a good 
effect, will be rather advantageous than other- 
wise, and will be a seconty for the future. 

(I y 

In the m^n time the array had continued its 
march on, the OgUo, under the command of Ber- 
thier , the commander-m chief rejomed it at 
Soncino, and on the 28th marched with it into 
Brescia, ,one of the largest towns of the Venetian 
Terra Firma , tlie lohabitaiUs of which were dis- 
contented with the government of the Venetian 
nobles Brescia is eleven leagues from Cremona, 
fifteen from Mantua, twenty-eight from Vemce, 
twenty-four from Trent, and fourteen from Milan 
It submitted to tlie Republic of Venice in M2U 
Its inhabitants amount to C0,000, those of the 
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whole province to . 500 , 000 , some living in the 
mountains, others mhabitmg ricli plains. The 
following proclamation was posted j It is to 
deliver the finest country in Europe from the 
iron yoke of the proud house of Austria, that 
“ the French army has braved the. most formida- 
“'ble obstacles. Victory, uniting with justice, 
“ has crowned its efibrts with success ; the 
“ wreck of the enemy’s army has retreated be- 
“ yond the Mincio, In order to -pursue them, 
“ the French army enters the territory of the Re- 
public of Venice, but if will not forget that the 
“ two republics are united by ancient fnendship. 
“ Religion, government, and customs shall -be 
** respected. Let the people be free from ap- 
prehension, the severest discipline will be kept 
“ up; Avbatever the army is supplied with shall be. 
“ punctually paid for m money. The General-in- 
V chief invites the officers of the Republic of Ve- 
“ nice, the magistrates and priests, to communi- 
“ cate his sentiments to the people, in order that 
“ the friendship which has so long united the 
“ two nations may be cemented by confidence. 
“ Faithful m the path of honour as m that of vic- 
“ tory, the French soldier is terrible only to the 
enemies of his liberty and his government.” 

The Senate sent Proveditores to. meet the 
army, to make protestations of its neutrality. 
It was agreed that the senate should supply 
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all necessary provisions, to be afterward* paid 
for Beaolieu had received great remforcement* 
on the Mincio , on t^e drst news of the move' 
menta of his army, iie had removed his head 
quarters behind the Mincio, being desirous to 
defend that nver in oVder to prevent the invest- 
ing of Mantua, the forti£catjonji and supplies of 
which were daily increased Disregarding the 
prot^tations of the Venetians, he 'forcjed the 
gates of the fortress of Peschiera, and made that 
' place the appnx of his nght, which was com- 
manded by General laptay, he supported bis 
centre on Valeggio and Borghetto, where he 
placed Pzttonys dinafon, while Sebettendorfs 
took up a position at Pozzuolo,, and Colhs at 
Goito , the gamson of Mantua stationed posts on 
the Seraglio The reserve, under Melas, 16,000 
strong, encamped at Vdla Fnmca, to advance on 
any point that should be menaced 

VI 

On the 29th of May, the French army had its 
left at Dezeniano, its centre at Montechiaro, and 
its nght at Castiglione, wholly neglecting Man- 
tua, which place it left on its nght On the 3(Kh 
at day-break, it debouched on Borghetto, after 
having deceived the enemy by various niove- 
menta, which led him to think it would pns* the 
Mmcio at Peachiera, and drew hisjcscno from 
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Villa Franca to that place. On approaching 
Borghetto, the French vanguard fell in with 
3000 Austrian and Neapolitan cavalry in the 
plain, and 4000 infantry intrenched, in the village 
of Borghetto, and on the' heights of Valeggio. 
General Murat charged the enemy’s cavalry , he 
obtained an important success in this action : it 
was the first time that the French cavalry, on 
account of its bad condition^ had measui'ed its 
strength to advantage with the Austrian cavalry : 
it took nine pieces of cannon, two standards, and 
2000 men, amongst whom was the Prince de 
'Cuto, who commanded the Neapolitan cavalry.' 
JProm that time forth the French cavaliy emu- 
lated the infantry. Colonel Gardane, who was 
matching at the head of the grenadiers, charged 
into Borghetto , the enemy burnt the' bridge, 
which it was impossible to restore under the-fire 
from the height of Valeggio. Gardane threw 
himself into the water , the Austrians imagined 
they saw the terrible column of Lodi, and beat a' 
retreat ; Valeggio was earned. It was then ten 
in'the mornin'g, by noon the bridge was restored, 

I f V 

and the French divisions passed the' Mincio. 
Ahgereau went up the left bank, advancing on’ 
Peschiera, and occupied the heights of Castel 
Nuovo , Serrurier followed the' troops Which 
were evacuating Valeggio and retiring on Villa’ 
Franca. The General-m-chief marched with this 
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division a* Jong as the enemy -wus m sight, but, 
as they avoided an etfgagement, he returned, to 
Valeggio, ■which place had been fixed on for 
head-quarters Maasenas division, appointed to 
cover Valeggio, was preparing dinner on the 
Tight bank of the Mtocio, and had not yet passed 
the bridge SebottendorTs division, having heard 
the cannonade at Valeggio, had begun its march 
up the left bank of the nverf their scouts ap- 
proached Valeggio without meeting with any 
troops, they entered the town, and penetrated 
as far as the lodgings where the- General-in-chief 
was , his piquet guard had barely time enough 
to (Shut theiCamage gateway, and cry to arms ^ 
■which afforded him an opportunity of mounting 
his hbrse and escaping through' the gardens, be- 
hind, the house Mastenas soldiers overturned 
the kettles and pawed the bndge. The sound 
of the drums put the Austrian hussars to jflight 
Sebottendorf was, closely and vigorouflly pursued 
durmg the whole evening and, lost a great num-) 
her of men i 

,The danger which Napoleon had incurred, 
convinced him of the necessity of having a gusrd 
of picked men trained to this service, and espe- 
cially charged to watch over his personal safety 
He formed a corps to which he gaio -'the name 
of Guides Major Bessicres was directed to 
organiTie ^l. This corps thenceforth iiorc the 
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uniform which was afterwards worn by the chas- 
seurs of the guard, of which it was the nucleus : 
It was composed of picked men whd had served 
ten years at least, and rendered great services in 
the field. Thirty or foity of these brave fellov^s, 
opportunely set on, always produced *the most 
important results. The Guides had the same 
effect in a battle, as the squadrons on duty after- 
wards had under the Emperor; which is easily 
explained, because both were under his imme- 
diate direction, and he ordered them forward 
at critical moments. 

Bessieres, who iras born m Languedoc, served 
onginally in the 22d chasseurs, in the army of 
the Eastern Pyrenees. He possessed a cool 
species of bravery, was calm umidst the enemy’s 
fire ; his sight was’ exicellent, he was much habi- 
tuated to cavalry manoeuvres, and peculiarly 
adapted to command a reserve. In all the great 
battles he will be seen to render the greatest 
services. He and Murat were the first cavalry 
officers in the array, but of very opposite qualities, 
Miirat was a good vanguard officer, adventurous 
and impetuous , Bessieres was better adapted 
for a reserve; being full of vigour, but prudent 
and circumspect. Erom the period of the crea- 
tion of the Guides, he was exclusively intrusted 
with the duty of guarding the General-m-chief 
and the ’ head^-quarters. He was afterwards 
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duke of Istna, marshal of the Empire* and one 
of the marshals of the guard 

VII 

In order to cover the siege of Mantua and 
Italy, it was necessary for the French army to 
occdpy the line of the Adige, and the badges of 
Verona and Legnago All the insinuations of 
the Froveditore FoacarelU against marchmg on 
Verona were fruitless On the 3d of June, 
Massenn took possession of that city, situate 
thirty-two leagues from Milan, twenty-five frpm 
Venice, and sixteen from Trent, with three stone 
bridges over the Adige Ponte-Vecchio is sixty 
toiaea in length and has three arches , , this town 
contains 60,000 inhabitants, and is handsome, 
large, rich, and very healthy It became subject 
tn the Venetians in 1406 its walls occupy both 
sides of, the nver, and are six thousand toises m 
extent its forts are situate on the heights, com 
manding the left bank Porto-Legnago was 
armed, and the army of, observation occupied 
Montebaldo with its left, Verona with its cenlfe, 
and the lower Adige with its right, thus covering 
the siege of Mantua „The object was attained, 
the tn-coloured flag waved on the passes of the 
Tyrol > It was now time to force Mantua, and 
take that bulwark ifrom Austna hopes wore 
entertained of armomplishing this undertaking 
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before the arrival of the. new Austrian army ; but 
what battles, what events, what dangers were 
first to be encountered * 

vm. 

Mantua is situate amidst three lakes foimed by 
the waters of the Mmcio, which sprmgs from 
the Lake of Garda at Peschiera and runs into 
the Po near Governolo. The city then colnmii- 
nicated with the town by means of five dykes ; 
the first, that of la Favorite, which separated the 
upper from the middle lake, is a hundred toises 
in length ; it is of stone, the mills of the town 
are built against it, it has two flood-gates for 
discharging the water , at its outlet is the citadel 
of la Favorite, a regular pentagon, tolerably 
strong, and protected^ on several of its fronts, 
by inundations. It is by this causeway that 
people leave Mantua to go to Roverbella, and 
thence to Verona or Peschiera. The causeway 
of Samt-George is sixty toises long ; it leads into 
the faubourg 'Samt-George; it is the road to 
Porto Legnago. This causeway was closed by 
a stone gate, and: in the middle of the lake by 
drawbridges. The third dyke is the causeway 
of Pietoli ; the lower lake is there only eighty 
toises wide , but ,the ground between the lake 
and the place is occupied by anuntreuched camp 
under the place, with ditches full of water. The 

Memoirs — voi. nr v 
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foujtU dyLe ib that of the gate of Cere«a, which 
leads to Modeha, it was closed by a stone gate, 
the lake at that part, was of considerable breadth 
Lastly, the fifth dyke or causeway was that of 
Pradella, it is two hor^dred toises long, and is 
the roid to Crem6na, defended hy a horowork 
placed in the midst of the lake Thus, of the 
'fiye causewaya, that of la Favorite or Roverbella 
was the only one defended ‘by a citadel , the 
foilr others were without defence , so that the 
besiegers, placing a handful of men at the extre- 
mities of these causeways, could blockade the 
gamson In the time of the kingdom of Italy, 
there being an intention of completing this grand 
fortress, it was thought important to occupy all 
ihe debouchh- o{ the dykes by fortifications , the 
engineer Chasseloup had a permanent fort con- 
structed before the causeway of Pradella, so 
Uhat it would now be necessary, in order to 
blockade lyTautua, to blockade the four forts 
placed at the four <jutl6ts 

The Seraglio is the space compnaed between 
the Mmcio, Mantua, the Po, and la Fossa Maesn 
tra, a canal which runs Crom the Lake of Mantua 
into the Po at Borgo-fort© U is a tnanglc of 
five or SIX square leagues, an island I^Iantua 
reqUirea a garrison of at least 12,000 men, this 
garrison ought to momtain itself as long os pos 
Bible in the Seraglio to make use of the resources 
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which are to be found there, the land being very 
fi uitful, and in order to continue* masters of the 
course of the Po, and draw supplies from the 
right bank of that river. Governolb was for- 
merly fortified. The abbey of Saint-Benedetto, 
the central seat of the Benedictines, is on the 
right bank of the Po, opposite the mouth of the 
Mincio : the garrisons of Mantua make use of this 
abbey in time of peace, by fixing an hospital 
for convalescents there, the air being better than 
at Mantua. 


IX. 

The besieged, who were fully sensible of the im- 
portance of maintaining themselves at the head of 
the five causeways, proceeded with great activity 
in the construction of retrenchments there ; but 
the French did not allow them sufficient time. On 
the 4th of June the General-m-chief proceeded 
himself to the faubourg Saint-George ; carried it, 
after a brisk action, and drove the enemy into 
the place : they had scarcely time to raise the 
draw-bridges of the dyke ; had they delayed a 
few minutes longer, the place itself would have 
been in danger, .Augereau gained ppssessiom 
of the Ceresa gate after a firm resistance , the 
enemy evacuated Pietoli, and retired intO' the 
hornwork The besiegers being thus masters 
of the heads of the four dykes, the besieged 
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could now make no sortie except by the citadel 
of la Favonte, ao that the gamaon was kept in 
check by a besieging army of inferior force. 
Seminer was intmated with the <firectiou of the 
blockade, he fixed bis head quarters at Rover- 
bella^ as the point nearest to the citadel of la 
Faronte, on which be placed 3G00 men in obser- 
vation , 6(X) men were posted at Samt-George, 
GOO at Pietob, 600 at Ceres^, and 1000 at Pra 
della^ and 2000 men, including artillery, caval- 
ry, and infantry, formed flying columns round 
the lakes, while a dozen gun-boaU, manned by 
French seamen, cruised in them Thus, with an 
army of only 8000 soldiers of all descnpUons 
actually in the field, Seminer blockaded a gar- 
rison amounting to 14,000 eflTective men, of 
whom more than 10,000 were under arms It 
Was not conceived necessary to form lines of 
circumvallation, which was an error, but the 
engineers held out hopes Rial the place would be 
surrendered before the Austnan army would be 
able to come to its relief , Undoubtedly such 
lines would have been of no use against Wurm- 
«er, when he revictnalled the place on the cve of 
the battle of Castigliono Napoleon, who thbn 
raised the blockade and abandoned his besicg 
ipff tram. Would have also abandoned fus lines 
of Circumvallation, but when Wunnscr was 
driven into Mantua after the battle of Bnssano, it 
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IS probable that if there had been lines of circum- 
vallation, he would not have been able to force 
them, and would have been obliged to lay down 
his arms : this was the thud blockade. When 
lines of circumvallation were constructed round 
Saint-George, they produced the surrender of the 
general’s corps, and the success of the battle of 
la Favorite, in January 1797,* 

X. 

The King of Naples, seeing Upper Italy in' 
the power of the French, sent Prince Belmonte 
to head-quarters to request an armistice, which 
was signed on the 5th of January. The Neapo- 
litan division of cavalry, of 2400 horse, quitted 
the Austnan army. A Neapolitan plenipoten- 
> tiary, repaired to France to conclude a definitive 
peace with the Republic. As the King of Naples 
could brmg 60,000 men into the^ field, this at- 
mistice was an important event; and the more 
so as tlys prince, remote from the theatre of the 
war, IS, on account of hi^ geographical situation, 
out of the influence of an army commanding 
Upper Italy; it being 200 leagues from the 
Po to the extremity of the pemnsula. 

The General-in-chief found "it difficult to in- 
duce the French government to adopt his poli- 
cy; they wished to revolutionize Rome, Naples, 
and Tuscany, without calculating the distances. 
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chances, or strength they would have to con 
tend with They had formed erroneous ideas 
respecting the localities, the spirit of the peo- 
ple, and the power of the revolnbonists The 
pnnciples of war which regulated the detenni 
nationd of the cabinet, were erroneous, und con 
trary to rule 

Colonel Chasaelou^ copimanded the engineers 
in the Army of Italy , he was made a general. 
Ho was one of the best oCSceta of hia cprps , 
of an unsteady character, but well acquainted 
with all the'resources of his art. 

Leaf masse, who commanded the artillery, was 
an old officer of great personal bravery and seal 

Dammartin, Sugny, and Songis, were officers 
of merit, The artillery general Dujnrd, who 
was sent to fortify thO- coasts of Nico and Pro- 
vence, was assossmated in the Col di Tondo 
by the Barbets. 

Beaulieu, after all these disasters, fell into 
disgrace with his master , ho was recalled, and 
Meins toolk the command pf the Anstnan army 
ad interim, and fixed his head quarters at Trent. 
Marshal VruTTaseT was removed tiem the com- 
mand of the Army of tho Upper llhmo to that 
of Italy 
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MARCH ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE PO. 


I. Motives of the maick of the French army on the Apennines, , 
— II. InauvtecUon of the Impetihl Fvefs. — III. Entrance 
into Bologna -and Ferrara (June 19). — IV. Armistice 
granted to the Pope (June 2S). — V. Entrance into Leghorn 
(June 29). — VI. Napoleon at Florence. — VII. Revolt of 
Lugo. — VIII. Opening of the trenches before Mantua (July 
18) — IX. Favourable posture of affairs in Piedmont and 
Lombardy. 

. 1 . 

• V 

The army had fulfilled its destination. It 
occupied the line. of the Adige, covered the 
siege of Mantua, , middle and lower Italy ; and 
was in readiness to oppose the Austrian armies,' 
whether they should debo^ich by the Tyrol, or 
the Frioul. The French could adyance no farther 
until Mantua should be taken, and the princes 
of the right bank of the Po disarmed. But in 
order to besiege Mantua, a battering train w,as 
requisite : that . of the army had been left at 
Antibes ; that which had been formed of the 


I 
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heavy cannon taken irom the fortresses of Tor- 
tona, Coni, and Ceva, was engaged in the siege 
of the citadel of Mdan it was, therefore, of pri- 
mary importance to accelerate* the sifege of that 
fortress 

Gerolo, the Aiiatnan minister at Genoa, had 
excited the Imperial Fiefs to insurrection, organ- 
ized free companies, composed of the Austrian 
prisoners who had esedped and were daily es- 
caping, of Piedmontese deserters, or natives of 
Piedmont, "who had tamed smugglers since the 
disbandmg of the Piedmontese army 3Ihe oli- 
garchy of Genoa contemplated with pleasure all 
the scheme* put in execution by this minister to 
annoy the French army The enl had become 
intolerable, the rontea of the army by Genoa, 
Savona, and Nice, were almost mlerfcepted, so 
that a battalion of 000 men had been compelled 
to fight several times in order to join the army 
A prompt and efficacious remedy was necessary 
The Court of Rome was arming, and if its 
body of troops bad. been reinforced by the GOOO 
English in porsica, a formidable diversion would 
hare been effected on the nght bank of the Po, 
the moment the Austrian army was ready to 
resume offensive operations It was tfipreforo 
necessarv to repass the Po, force the Pope • 
army beyond the Apennines, compel the Court of 
Rome to conclude on annisticc, pass thcApcn- 
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nines, occupy Leghorn, drive out the English 
factory, unite the five or six hundred Corsican 
refugees in that city, and send them to Corsica 
to raise an insurrection, which would detain the 
English division there to defend itself. Marshal 
Wurmser, who had quitted the Rhine with 30,000 
chosen troops, vyas -marching on Italy. He could 
not arrive before the 15th of July; there were, 
then, thirty or forty days ' left, during which the 
necessary detachments might conveniently ^be 
spared, so as to return to the Adige by the mid- 
dle of July. 

/ 

II. 

Napoleon, repaired to Milan, had the trenches 
opened before the citadel, proceeded thence to 
Tortona, and directed a. column of 1200 men, 
commanded by Colonel Lannes, to march into 
the Imperial Fiefs, Colonel Lannes entered Ar- 
quata after an obstinate resistance, shot the bri-' 
gands who had .slaughtered a detachment of 150 
French, and demolished the chateau of the Mar? 
quis de Spmola, the principal instigator of these 
commotions. At the same time the aide-de- 
camp Alutat ' proceeded to 'Genoa, and being 
introduced into the Senate by Faypoult, the mi- 
nister of the republic, demanded and obtained 
the dismission of the governor 'of Novi, the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrian agents, and the ambas- 
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sador Gerola from Genoa, and tbe establishment 
of columns of Genbese troops at the different 
balting'places, with mstmctions to clear the 
roads, to edcort the French convoys, and to rt 
store the safety of the commumcations 

General Augereau, with his division, passed 
the Po on tbe 14th of June, at Borgo-forte, 
reached Bologna and Ferrara in four marches, 
and took possession of these two legations, which 
belonged to the Pope General. Vanbois col- 
lected a brigade of 4000 men and 700 horses at 
Modena Napoleon left Tortona, passed through 
Placbnza, Parma,' and Reggio, and on the 10th 
arrived at Modena His presence electnfied the 
people of those two cihes, who loudly called for 
liberty , but the armistice was scrupuloasly ob- 
served by the Regency He exerted all his in.- 
fluenee to retam these people m the obedience 
they owed to their sovereign, and to stdl the 
ferment which existed amongst thcmi At AIo- 
denn he accepted the fhtes which the Regency 
offered him, studied to inspire it with confidence, 
and to give it tliat respectablhty in the oyes of 
the people of which at stood in need Tbo old 
duke had long before Bed to Venice with his 
treasures The road from Modena to Dolognfi 
jiasscs under the glacis of Fort Urbmo, belong 
ing to tbe Pope , this fort had old bastions nnd 
advanced works, it was armed, McUialled and 
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defended by. a garnson of 800 men. The troops 
of Augereau’s division, which had entered Bo- 
logna the same day, had not had time to take 
possession of it, or to blockade it. Colonel Vig- 
noles, deputy ^uarter-master-general, advanced 
against it with 200 guides, and taade the garrison 
capitulate ; tbey surrendered as prisoners of war. 
The fort was lined with sixty pieces of cannon, 
half of which were forwarded Borgo-fdrte, 
where was the park of the besieging tram. 

III. 

Augereau’s division found at Bologna a cardi- 
nal ?md 400 men, and took 'them prisoners. The 
cardinal obtained leave to go to Rome on bis 
parole; a few months afteiwards, as he con- 
ducted, himself very ill. General Berthier sent 
0 

him orders to return to head- quarters ; he an- 
swered m a very specious style^ that he was re- 
leased from his parole by a brief from his Holi- 
ness, which caused much laughter in the army^ 
In the citadel of Ferrara were found 114 pieces 
of cannon, with abundance of ammunition. Forty 
of these guns were sent to Borgo-forte. 

Bologna is surnamed the Learmd. It is situate 
at the foot of the Apennines, on the Reno, and 
contains from fifty to sixty thousand inhabitants. 
The Academy at Bologna, called the Institute of 
'the Sciences, is the most renowned in Italy ; its 
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noble ptreetfl ore adorned porticoes m ar- 
cades for the convenience of foot-passengers ^ it 
has a conoi cornmnnicating with Venice Tins 
city exercises a great influence over all the three 
legations, which wore dissatisfied with the go- 
vernment of the Pope®, a bastard, disgraceful 
government for all secular people "What can he 
worse, aaid they than to be governed by pnestsT 
We have no country, we are ruled by men de- 
voted to celibacy, who belong to the Chnstian 
religion, and consider afimrs in a false point of 
new , they are accustomed from infancy to theo- 
logical atndies, which do- not tend-tn the least to 
qaably them to judge of the affairs of the world 
Bologna, m particular, was -ardently desirous of 
bberty , that town and Bresem contamed -the 
warmest partisans, and those best disposed to 
work* the triumph of the Ilaban cause There 
was mo place that testified a more sincere affec- 
tion -for the French than these Bologna per- 
sisted in these sentiments, the entrance of the 
army was a triumph Caprara, Marescajchi, and 
Aldioi, deputies of the senate, did the honours , 
the two former-wero pf the best families in tbo 
country Caprara, then a senator, was aftcr- 
■tt’ards muster of the horse to the King of Italy, 
and Moreacalclu mimster of extenor relations, 
Aldini 'U’as the best advocate in Bologna , he was 
the confidential man of the scrfalo , and lie after- 
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watds' became minister secretary of state to the 
King of Italy. There were three or four hundred 
Spanish Jesuits at Bologna at that period ; they 
were alarmed ; the richest and youngest had 
sought an asylum at Rome ; the staff of the 
army dispelled their fears, and ordered that all 
proper respect should be paid to them. There 
were men of distinguished merit atnongst them. 
In the course of the few days that Napoleon 
remained at Bologna, the appearance of this 
"'city was entirely changed. Never was a general 
revolution in the manners and habits of a people 
more promptly effected. All who were not 
priests assumed the military dress and' the sword ; 
and even a' great number of ecclesiastics were 
drawn in by the spirit that animated the people. 
The city as well as individuals gave a great 
number of entertainments, bearing a character 
of popularity and grandeur which had not pre- 
viously been seen in Italy. The French general 
shewed himself constantly in the- midst- of the 
people, without guards , and made a point of 
going to the theatre every evening with no other 
escort than the Bolognese. > ' 

IV. 

In the mean time the Vatican was struck with 
alarm. Azara, the Spanish mmistei, provided 
with powers from the Pope, came with all pos- 
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menae faubourgs, Y?hich obstruct tbe glacis It 
13 difficult to e^ter the port The roads are 
distant from the land, and far from safe , some 
accident happens every year They have snc- 
^ needed the port of Pisa, which was situate at 
the mouthy of the Arno the pnncipal met of 
Tuscany This la the port of Florence, it is 
much frequented by the English, who have 
established a factory there as an for 

th^ manufecturea, and for their Indian and 
colomal merchandize The occupation of Leg- 
hoin and the destruction of the factory, was 
sensibly felt by the trade of London The 
Corsican refugees in Trance assembled to the 
number of 600 at Leghorn The communication 
with Conuca by the shores of Fibmorbo and la 
Rocca, could not be intercepted A multitude 
of agents penetrated into the intenor of the isle 
with proclamations The viceroy, Elliot, soon 
perceived the effects Several inBurreclions took 
place The refugees were persons of import 
ance (heir vicmity and 9orre3pondcftco excited 
the wtfrhke population of the mountains A 
senes of sangUinpry actions took place, the 
English daily lost numbers of men , they were 
not sufficiently numerous to maintain their foot 
mg' in the country , there was no longer any fear 
of tlieir disturbing the coast* of 
length, in the month of October, Gonttli and 
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the Cornican refugees landed in a body in the 
isle, raised a general insurrection, and drove out 
the English. Spanocchi, the Tuscan command- 
ant of Leghorn, was distinguished for his extreme 
partiality to the English ; some instances of mis- 
conduct of which he was guilty, filled up the 
measure of his offencQs; he was arrested and 
taken to Florence, where he was placed- at the 
disposal of the Grand Duke. The French Consul 
Belleville had the management of the contentious 
business' relating to the English merchandize. 
Notwithstanding the efforts' of a multitude of 
robbers who flocked from Genoa and Marseilles, 
the chest of the army received twelve millions 
from this property. Vaubois was left in com- 
mand of the city with a garrison of 2000 men ; 
the rest of the troops rCpassed the Apennines 
and the Po, to rejoin the army on the Adige. 

VI. . 

The' General-in-chief went from Leghorn to 
Florence, m consequence of the invitation of the 
Grand Duke. He arrived there without any 
escort, and alighted at the residence of the 
French minister, where a battalion of the prince’s 
guards awaited him as a guard of honour. He 
was highly satisfied with the Archduke, and 
visited with curiosity every object calculated 
to excite his attention in' this ancient and im- 

Memoirs — vol. hi. q 
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portant cj^ital The French troops cross’- 

ed the grand duchy, hot they passed at a great 
distance from Tlorence, observed the strictest 
discipline, and gave nse to no conSplaints The 
Tuscan nutiister confessed fhnt the English had 
more authority than himself^ m Leghorn, and 
complained of the arrogance of the English 
general 

Whilst at dinner vith Ihe Grand Duke, Na- 
poleon received the news of the taking of the 
Cfestle of Milan, which had capitulated on the 
29th of June This castle had several large 
towers, the remains of theViBConti-palace, which 
commanded the country , some pieces mounted 
thereon swept the trenches, and had retarded the 
approaches for several days The garnsdo, 2500 
strong, were made prisoners of wax , a hundred 
pieces of ^nnon were* found ID this castle The 
besiegmg tram was immediately embarked on 
the Po for Mantua, and with the pieces taken 
from the castle of Urbmo and Ferrara made up 
two-hundred guns well supplied, which were 
thought •Bufficient for the siege of Mantua. After 
dinner, the Grand Duke conducted his guest 
into the celebrated gallery of Florence,* to view 
the masterpieces of art which it contained , be 
admired the Venus do Medicis The Anatomist 
Fontana shewed him some very fine models in 
wax, and he ordered similar ones for Paris 
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Manfredim, the Grand- Duke’s majordorng and 
principal minister, had been preceptor .to this 
prince as well as to the Archduke Charles ; he 
■\A^as a native of Padua in the Venetian States, 
and proprietor of the Austrian regiment of Man- 
fredmi. He was an enlightened man, as much 
attached to all ' the philosophical ideas of the 
Revolution as shocked at their excesses, he had 
constantly opposed the pretensions of the Court 
‘ of Rome, which after the death of Leopold had 
endeavoured to overturn the acts of that prince. 
He was a man of a clear understanding, generally 
esteemed, and had" moreover, a secret mclma- 
tion for the Independence of Italy. There was 
not a generous heart or noble mind in the coun- 
try that did not feel involuntarily impelled, 
whatever might be their rank or, situation in the 
world, to sacrifice their dearest affections to the 
independence and lestoration of the fine country 
of Italy. 

VII. 

After a short stay at Florence, Napoleon pro- 
ceeded to Bologna, where he 'spent several days 
in regulating the public impulse towards liberty. 
Lugo had revolted, excesses had been commit- 
ted there against small French detachments. 
General Beyrand marched thithef with his bn- 
- gade, he met with some resistance ; 4 or 5000 

q2 
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jpeasapts had thrown theraaelvea into the town, 
he attacked and defeated them, and took the 
town by a«8ault, it was pillaged. The Bishop of 
Intola, afterwards Pins Vtl, ih whose diocese 
this inBurtectiqn hod broken out, published a 
mandate to open the eyes of* the deluded popu- 
lace Render tmlo Ceetar that tah 2 ch u Casare, 
said he , Chrut commandt us to o6^ him who has 
power He even sent the Bishop of Edesta, then 
hia grand-Ticar, and afterwards his almoner, to 
^.ugo, Vhd failed in hia mission The rebels 
received him with respect, but did not obey his 
orders They submitted only to force. The 
anliy passed the Po, there were only a few 
piquets of gens d’armes and some depAts left on 
the right bink. The country was so Well dis- 
posed, that the national guards were sufficient , 
although the regency of Modena was entirely 
devoted to the enemy, it was powerless, in 
Reggio and Mddena the patriots a ere by far the 
moat powerful party 


VIII 

Mantua was commanded by General Canto 
d’lrles, who had under him Generals Roccavma, 
Roselmini, and Wulcassowich, with 12,000 m- 
fantry, fiOO cavalry, GOO artillery, 150 minors, nod 
100 Seamen, total 14,000 men The head quarters 
of the army were removed from Bologna, to Ro- 
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verbella, where was Sernirier, who commanded 
the blockade ; there were several French sloops 
on the' lower lake. . Colonel Andr'eossy had 
collected a considerable number of boats, in 
hopes of surprising the place. One hundred 
grenadiers had embarked, they were to land at 
two in the morning under the battery and bas- . 
tion of the palace, to seize the postern gate, and 
let down the drawbridges of the causeway of 
St.. George, by which the army was tQ enter the 
city. This scheme appeared mfcillible. Colonel 
Lahoz, a native of Mantua, was to head the 
column, accompanied by several patriots of the 
country. But the Po having fallen considerably, 
and the waters of the lower lake having run off 
with great rapidity, there was not sufficient 
water for the boats, which were obliged to get 
amongst the reeds, to avoid being perceived from 
the place , they grounded there during the night, 
and it was impossible to get them off. The next 
night the waters abated still more, and this 
expedition was therefore abandoned. It was 
debated whether the trenches should be opened 
or not. The storm from the Tyrol seemed ready 
to burst. But Chasseloup promised to take the 
place in fifteen days open trenches, it being ill 
armed and the garrison much weakened. The 
General-m-chief resolved to make the attempt. 
Generals Murat and D’Allemagne passed the lower 
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arm oftha lake at Pietoli, where jt waa very 
narrow, and after a warm action got poBaeasion 
of the ground which was not overflowed from 
Pietoh to the palace del T, 'and of the m- 
trenched camp of Migliazetto, on the 18th of 
■Jnly, all the natural obstacles were surmounted, 
there was nothing before the besiegers but a 
sunple bastion and a large ditch full of water 
Ceueral Chasselonp of the engineers opened the 
trenches, the siege became merely^ an ordmary 
one On the 22d, the trench was fiftj toises 
from the coveted way, the enemy attempted 
several sortiea to retard the approaches, the 
skirmishes became sanguinary, but he was al- 
ways repulsed with loss Colonel DnpDnt,-at 
the head of a battahon of grenadiers, behaved 
gallantly,, he was the same ofllcer who after- 
wards distmguished himself at the lime of the 
surrender of Cmro jn Egypt. 

IX 

But ihe raomhnt of the resumption of offensive 
operabons by the Austrians whs approaching 
Napoleon, bemg freed from anxiety respectmg 
the works of the siege of Mantua, wished to 
accelerate the progress of the mtemalurgamia- 
bon of Lomhardy, m order to secure his rear 
dnnng the contest which was about to begin ho 
proceeded to Milan, m otder to return by the 
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time of the recommencement of hostilities. The 
King of Sardinia had placed himself absolutely 
at the disposal of the Republic, he had given up 
all his fortresses. .Suza, Exilles, and Demonte, 
were demolished. Alessandria was in the pos- 
session of the Army of Italy. The chevalier 
'Borgues resided at Milan, as charged with the 
temporary affairs of Sardinia ; but the King fre- 
quently sent, the Count de Samt-Marsan to head- 
quarters, either to give particular explanations, 
or to request the assistance necessary for main- 
taining tranquillity in the country ; his * affairs 
could not have been m better hands ; . the Count 
was, both personally and in point of character, 
agreeable to the commander-in-chief. He was 
of one of the best families m Piedmont ; was 
from twenty-five to thirty years of age, of a 
cool, mild, enlightened character ; he suffered 
no prejudices to sway his mind, and consequent- 
ly saw things^ as they really were. He was per- 
sonally hostile to the Austrian policy, a senti- 
ment inherited from his ancestors and confirmed 
by his own experience. 
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I 

The Court of ’Vienna being informed of the ar- 
nval of the French on the borders of the Tyrol, 
and of the blockade of Mtinlua, rehnqmshed lU 
intended offensive operations in Alsace, and de 
tached Marshal Wyrmser at the head of 30,6*^ 
men fronr the Army of the Upper Rhine, into 
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Italy,; which detachment, added to Beaulieu's 
,^^'army, which had been recruiting for two .months, 
and to the garrison of Mantua, raised that army 
to 80,000 men, exclusive of the sick in Mantua. 
The French army had, fulfilled its task in de- 
stroying that of Beaulieu ; had the armies of the 
Rhme.been equally successful, this grand contest 
would have been finished. But reports of the 
preparations making by the house of Austria 
were spread throughout the Venetian territory; 
they were greatly exaggerated in commercial let- 
ters, in which it was stated that before the -end 
of August Austria would be* mistress of Milan, 
and the French expelled from the peninsula, 
without being able to reach the Alps ; the pro- 
verb would again be verified this year, that Italy 
was their tomb. 


II. 

' Napoleon contemplated all these preparations 
with attention, and was seriously alarmed at 
them. He convinced the Directory that it was 
impossible for 40,000 men to withstand, alone, 
the efforts of the whole Austnan power; he re- 
quired either that reinforcements should be sent 
to. him, or that the armies of the Rhine should 
take the field without delay. He reminded them 
of the promise which had been made -to him on 
his quitting Paiis, that they. should commence 
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operations on the 16th of April , and Ihaf never- 
theless, although two mout^ had elapsed, they 
had not left their winter-rquarters They opened 
the campaign at last, in the month of Jane, but 
the diversion was then useless to the Army>of 
Italy ^urmsers 30,000 men were on their 
march, and expected to arrive In this BituaUoii, 
reduced to his own forces alone, he assembled 
all hia army on the and Chiesa, left only 

one battalion m the citadel ef Ferrara, and two 
at Leghorn , and depdts only at Coni» Tortona, 
Alessandria, Milan, and Pirtighetlone The siege 
of Mantua beg^ to' produce sickness , although 
thb troops which the general kept before that 
unhealthy place were only equal in number to 
two thirds of the gamson, the losses were never- 
theless considerable He could not muster, with 
the arpiy of observation on the Adige, above 
30,000 men actually under arms , yet with this 
small number of brave soldiers be was to con- 
tend with the pnnfcipal army of the bouse of 
Austria. A very’acUve'correspondenco was kept 
up between Jtaly and the Tyrol, where the enc 
my were assembling < and the fatal mfluence of 
these grand preparations on the minds of the 
people became every day more evident. The 
partisans of the French trembled , those of Aua 
Ina behaved m a haughty and threatening man- 
ner , but all were astonished that auch'U po"^cr 
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as France should leave an army which had de- 
served so well of its country without assistance 
or support : these remarks even reached the sol- 
diers themselves, by means of their daily com- 
munications with the inhabitants. 

Soret’s division, posted at Salo, covered the 
country between the lakes of Idro nnd Garda, 
intercepting the road from Trent to Brescia, by 
the -valley of the Chiesa ; Massena, placed at 
Bussolengo, occupied la Corona and Montebaldo 
with Joubert’s brigade; the rest of his division 
encamped on the level of Rivoli. D’Allemagne’s 
brigade of Despinois’ division guarded the bridges 
of Verona; the other brigade of this division, the 
Adige as far as Porto Legnago j Augereau’s divi- 
sion, Porto Legnago and the lower Adige. Ge- 
neral Guillaume commanded at Peschiera, where 
SIX gallies, under the command of Captain -Lalle- 
mand, kept possession of the lake of Garda ; Ser- 
rurier was besieging Mantua ; Kilmaine com- 
manded the cavalry of the army, Dammartm.the 
artillery. Head-quarters were fixed at Caste l- 
Nuovo, which place was within a convenient dis- 
tance of the Adige, the Chiesa, and Mantua. 

III. 

Wurmser fixed his head-quariers at Trent,- and 
assembled his whole army in the Italian Tyrol : 
he divided it into three ‘corps ; that of the left 
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commanded by GenerolB Davidowich, Mezaros, 
and Metroski, 20,000 strong", "was intended to 
dcboncb by the valley of the Adige, Mezaros 
was to proceed along thevroad on the left bank, 
and to penetrate idto Verona by the 'heights, 
Davidoa ich and Metroski, the cavalry and artil- 
lery, -jvere to pass the Adige on a bndge built 
opposite la Dolce, and to advance on Casaano, 
the centre, 30,000 strong, under M^armser, form- 
ing four divisions, under Generals Melas, Sebot- 
tendorf, Bayalifsch and LiptAy, were to pene- 
trate by Montebaldo and the country between 
the Adige and the lake of Garda , the right, con- 
sisting of 20,000 men under Quasdano^nch, the 
Pnnc^ de Reuss and Ocskay, was to pass by thb 
Chicsa, advance on Brescia, and turn the whole 
of the French army, which, being separated from 
Milanj would thus have its retreat cut off its 
entire destruction w'as to be the result of this 
skilful plan. Proud of his great supenonty, 
Wurmser meditated not how to conquer, but 
how he should make use of his victory, and ren- 
der it decisive and fatal to the enemy 

IV 

Napoleon had been at MOan but a few days 
when he heard of the movements in IhoTjrol, 
he repaired with all possible speed to Castcl- 
Nuo\o, where he fixed his head quarters, in this 
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little town lie was within I'each of the mountains, 
Monte Baldo and Verona. On the twenty-ninth 
in the morning, he was informed that la Corona 
was attacked by an army j that the light troops 
of Mezaros’s division were debouching upon the 
heights of Verona on the left bank of the Adige ; 
and that numerous columns were descending by 
the Rocca d’Anfo. In the course of the night, 
farther intelligence arrived eveny hour ; it ap- 
,peared that Joubert, being attacked at la Corona, 
had resisted throughout the day, but that m the 
evening' he had fallen back* on the level of Rivoli, 
which Massena occupied in force;' that the nu- 
merous lines of the fires of the Austrian bivouacs 
covered the country between the lake of Garda 
and the Adige ; that on the heights of. Verona, 
the t whole division of Mezaros had joined his 
light troops ; that on the Brescia side, Quasda- 
nowich, who had debouched by the valley of the 
Chiesa, had divided his force into three columns, 
one of which covered the heights of Saint-Ozetto, 
appearing to direct its march on Brescia ; that 
another had taken up a position at Gavardo, and 
threatened to advance on Ponte di San Marco 
and Lonato^ and that tlie .third had marched on 
Salo, where it had been fighting ever since three 
o’clock in the ’afternoon. On the 30th, at day- 
break, advices arrived that the column of Saint- 
Ozetto had penetiated to Brescia, where it 'had 
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met with no reaiatance, and had made pnaonera 
^3r four compamea left there to guard the hospitals 
Onfi of the eommumcatibiuf of the army with 
Milan was thus intercepted, that of Cremona 
was the only one which now remained Scouts 
already appeared on all the roads from Brescia 
to Milan Cremona, and 3fantua, onnouncmg that 
an array of 80(000 men had debouched by Bres^ 
cm, and that another, of 100,000, was at the 
same time debouching by Verona, that Soref, 
fearful of finding himself cut off from Brescia and 
the army, had retreated on the heights of De- 
lenznuo, leaving General Guyeus at Salo, with 
1500 men, in -an ancient castle, 51 land of for- 
tress, secure from a coiip de mom . that the ene- 
my’a column at Gavardo had sent a few- light 
horse towards Ponte di San Slnrco, but that 
they bad been kept in check there by a company 
of tbasseifrs, ordered to guaW that bridge 

V 

"WurTiiser^s plan was now unmasked, he had - 
taken the lead m movftig, and expected to keep 
It. But he considered tlie nrmy as fixed about 
Slontua, and imagined that by surrounding this 
fixed point, he should surround the French array 
In order to disconcert his schemes, it was neccs 
sary for the French commander himself to take 
the lead, to render the nrmjt moveable by raising 
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the siege of Mantua, sacnficing the trenches and 
besieging tram, for the purpose of advancing 
rapidly, with, the whole army in junction, upon 
one of the enemy’s corps, and afterwards against 
the two others successively. The Austrians were 
superior in nuinber in the proportion of five to 
two ; but if the three corps were attacked sepa- 
rately by the whole -French army, the lattet 
would be superior m number on the field of 
battler The right under Quasdanowich, which 
had debouched on Brescia, was the farthest ad- 
vanced, and Napoleon therefore marched against 
this corps first. Serrurier’s division burned the 
carriages of their besieging tram, and their plat- 
forms, threw their powder into the water, buried 
their shot, spiked the guns, and raised the siege 
of Mantua in the night of the 31st of July. Au- 
gereau’s division proceeded from Legnago to 
Bofghetto on the Mincjo , Massena’s troops de- 
fended the heights between the Adige and the 
lake of Garda - during the whole of the 30th. 
D’Allemagne’s brigade directed its march on 
Lonato. Napoleon proceeded to the heights 
behind Dez;enzano , made Soret march back on 

r 

Salo, to disengage General Guyeux, who was 
compromised m the disadvantageous post in 
which General Soret had left him ; nevertheless 
he had engaged a whole division of the enemy ’-s 
troops there for forty-eight hours, who had five 
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times flttacfceti him by assault, and been five 
times repulped Soret came up at the yery mo- 
ment when the enemy was mating, a final at- 
tempt, fell pn hiB flanks, totally defeated him, 
and took a number of colours, cannon, and pri- 
soners At the some time General Ocatay s 
Austrian division had advanced from Gavardo on 
Lonato, to take up ^ position on the height?, 
and effect a junctzoo with Wurmser on the Mm- 
cio Napoleon himself Jed D Allemagne s brigade 
against it It performed prodigies of valour, 
tjie thirty-second was part of it Ocskay was 
routed, and suffered great loss , the remains of 
these two divisions, beaten by Soret and D’AHe- 
magne, rallied at Gavnrdp Soret was fearful of 
compromising himself, be came back, and took 
up an intermediate position between Salo and 
Dezenzano In the mean time Wurmsars cavalry 
and artillery had passed the Adige Being now 
master of all the country between the Adige and 
the lake of Garda, hp placed one of fiis divisions 
on the heights pf Pcscbiera, to mask that place 
and guard hife communications, ho directed two 
others vvith part of his cavalry on Borghetto, to 
seize the bridge over the Mincio and debouch 
on the Chiesa, m order to place himself m cora- 
raumcatiop with his nght Ijiitly, with hi* t'™ 
last divisions of infantry, and the rest of hi* 
cavalry, he marched on Montun, to force t o 
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Trench to raise the siege of that place; hut it 
had aheady been raised twenty-four hours be- 
fore : he found the trenches and batteries entire, 
the guns overturned and spiked ; the whole place 
coveied with the wreck of carriages, platforms, 
and ammunition of all kinds. The precipitation 
with which these measures seemed to have been 
effected, probably gave him great satisfaction; 
for every thing he saw around him seemed nmeh 
more like the effect of terror than the result of 
a calculated plan. 

Massena, after having kept the enemy in check 
thioughout the 30th, passed the Mincio in the 
night at Peschiera, and continued his march on 
Brescia. The Austrian division, which appeared 
before Peschieia, found the right bank of the 
Mincio lined with skii mishers detaclied by the gar- 
rison and by Massena’s rear-guard, commanded by 
Pigeon, who had orders to dispute the passage of 
this river, and, when he should be forced, to retire 
and rally on Lonato. ' When Augereau marched 
for Brescia, he had passed by Borghetto, broken 
down the bndge, and left a Tear-guard to line 
the right bank, with orders to- fall back on Cas- 
tiglione when it should be .forced. Napoleon 
inarched the whole night of the 3ist of July, 
with Augereau's and . Massena’s divisions, on 
Brescia, which place he reached at ten o’clock 
in the morning. The Austrian division, hearing 
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that the French army was deboaching upon it 
by all the roads, retreated precipitately On 
entering Brescia they had found 600 sick, but 
thexr stay was so ahort and their departure »o 
hasty that they had no tune to reconnoitre or 
dispose of their prisoners General Deapmois 
and Adjutant-general Herbin, each with several 
battahons, went in pdrsnit of the enemy on Saint- 
Ozetto and the debouches of the Chiesa, and 
Napoleon, with the two divuiona of Aogereau 
and Massena, then returned, by a rapid counter- 
march, on the aide of the Mincio, to the Chicaa, 
whence those two divisions had marched to sup 
port their rear guards, which by this counter 
march became their vanguards 

VI 

On the 2d of August, Augereao, on the right, 
occupied Alont^hiaro , Massena, in the centre, 
encamped at Ponte di San Marco, conncctmg 
his line with that of Soret, who, on the left, 
occupied an eminence between Sale and Dezen 
zano, facmg about to keep Quasdouowicb’s right 
in check, which was already thrown into dwor 
der In the mean time the rear guards which 
Aogereau and MosSena hod left on the hfincio, 
had retreated before the enemy s dinsions, ^hlch 
had fotced the passage of that nver That of 
Aogereau, whiiSi had orders to join at Castighonc, 
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quitted its post too soon, and returned in a dis- 
orderly manner to rejoin’ its corps. General 
Valette, who commanded this rear-guard, was 
casliiered before the troops, for not having shewn 
more resolution on this occasion. As for General 
Pigeon, with Massena’s rear-guard, he reached 
Lonato in good order, and established himself 
there. The enemy, taking advantage of General 
Valette’s error, entered Castiglione on the 2d, 
and intrenched themselves there. On the 3d the 
battle of Lonato took place; it was fought by 
Wuimser’s two divisions that passed the Mmcio 
over the bridge of Borghetto (that of Liptay 
being one), and by Bayalitsch’s division, which 
he had left before Peschiera; which, with the’ 
cavalry, composed a body of 30,000 men : the 
French had from 20 to 23,000. The victory was 
not donbtful. Neither Wuimser, with his two 
divisions of infantry and the cavalry which he 

had taken to Mantua, nor Quasdanowich, who 

* 

was already retreating, could be present at this 
battle. ' 

At day-break the enemy advanced on Lonato, 
and commenced a vigoious attack, intending by 
this point to effect his junction with his right, 
respecting which he now began to be anxious. 
Massena’s vanguard was overthrown, and Lonato 
was taken. The General-in- chief, who was at 
Ponte di San Marco, placed himself at the head' 

11 2 ' 
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of the troops The Austrian ^enfiral hamg ot- 

tended hia line too far, still with the intention of 
gnmiug on hia nght, m order to open his comnin- 
nicafiona with Salo, his centre was broken , Lona 
to war retaken at the charge, and the enemy « line 
intersected One part fell back on the Mincip, 
and the other threw themselves into Salo , but 
the latter being taken m front by General Soret, 
whom Jhey met, and in the Tear by General 
Saint 'Hilaire, and tamed on every side, were 
obliged, to lay down their arms 
The French had been attacked m tho centre, 
bnt on the nght they were the assailants Au» 
gerean cnconntered Lipfays dinsion, which co- 
vered Castighone, and broke it after an obstinate 
adtion, in which the valour of the troops supplied 
the want of nnmbers The enemy suffered 
greatly, lost Castighone, and retr^ted on Man- 
tua, whence his first reinforcements reached him, 
bat not unbl after the engagement. Augereau s 
division lost many bnave men m this hard-fought 
action , the army particularly rogtcltcd Gfcncral 
Beyrand and Colonel Pouraillcs, highly distin 
guished officers 


VII 

During the night Quasdanowjch was informed 
of the result of the battle of Lonato , ho had 
heard the cannon all day hi* position was 
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rendered very precarious ; bis junction- with the 
main body of the army was becoming impos- 
sible. Besides, he believed that the French 
divisions which had manceuvred against him on 
the 2d were still following him, which made the 
French army appear to him immense: he saw 
it m all directions. Wurmser had diiected part 
of his troops from Mantua towards Marcaria, in 
pursuit of Serruiier: he could not avoid losing 
time in recalling them on Castiglione. On the 
4th ' he was not ready for action : he spent the 
whole d.ay in collecting his troops, rallying those 
who had fought at Lonato, and renewing the 
supplies of his artillery. Napoleon, about two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon, reconnoitred 
the line of battle taken up by the Austrian 
army, which he found to be foimidable, it 
still presented from 25 to 30,000 combatants. 
He ordered Castiglione to be intrenched,- rec- 
tified the position taken up by Augereau, which 
was defective, and -set out for Lonato, iii order 
to superintend^ personally, the movements of all 
/his troops, which it became of the utmost* im- 
portance to assemble in the course of the night 
round Castiglione. Throughout the day, Soret 
and Herbin on the one side, and Dallemagne and 
Saint-Hilaire on the other, had followed the 
march of the three divisions of the enemy’s 
right, and 'of those cut off from the centre at 
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the (battle of l^onato, •and had puraued them 
Jcloaely, makmg pruoneie at every step whole 
battaliooB had laid down their arms nt Samt- 
Ozetto, others at Gatiardo, and others were 
still wandering ^ m the neighbounDg valleys 
Four or five thousand men having been informed 
by the peasants that there were only 1200 French 
in Lonato^ marched thither jij hopes of opemng 
a road towards Mantua. It was five o’clock in 
the evening Napoleon was also entering Lo- 
nato, poihihg from Castighone, a flag of trace 
was brought to him , and ho heard nt the same 
time that some columns of the enemy’s troops 
were debonchmg by Ponte di San Marco, that 
they wished to re-enter Jxmato, and summoned 
the town to surrender But as be was still mas- 
ter of Salo and Gavardo, it was evident that these 
could only be stragghng columns that wanted to 
clear themselves a passage He ordered his nu 
merous staff to mount, had the officer who came 
with the flag of truce brought m, and ordered 
the bandage to he taken off Jus eyes m the pudst 
of all the bustle of the bead-quarters of a com- 
mander-m-chief ' Go and loll your general," 
said he, " that I give him eight minutes to lay 
“ down his arms , he is in the midst of the French 
” -army *01101 that time there arc no hopes for 
” him " Thesc'four or five thousand men who 
had been harassed for three days, n*andcnng 
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about and uncertain of their fate, were convinced 
that they had been deeeived by the peasants, 
and laid down their arms. This one fact may 
convey an idea of the confusion and disorder of 
those Austrian divisions which, having been de- 
feated at Salo, Lonato, and Gavardo, and pur- 
sued in all directions, were almost destroyed. 
All the rest of the 4th, and the whole night, 
were spent in rallying all the columns and con- 
centrating them on Castiglione. 

VIII. 

Before day-break on the 5th, the French army, 
20,000 strong, occupied the heights of Casti- 
glione, an excellent position. Serrurier’s divi- 
sion, consisting of 5000 men, had received orders 
to set out from Marcaria, to march all mght, and 
to attack Wurmser s left in the rear, at daylight ; 
the firing of this division was to be the signal for 
the battle. A great moral success was looked 
for from this unexpected attack, and in order to . 
render it more sensible, the French army made a 
feint of falling back; but on the report of the 
first cannon fired by the division of Serrurier 
(who being ill, his place -was supplied by General 
Fiorella,) the-troops marched briskly forward and 
attacked the enemy, whose confidence was al- 
ready shaken, and whose first ardour had evapo- 
rated. The hill of Medole,. inthe midst of the 
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plain, -vra* the appia of the ftnetny's left, Adjn 
tant general Verdidr was ordered to attack it , 
the Aide-de-camp Marmont directed Beveral bat- 
tene* of Artillery against it the post was earned 
Massena attacked thenght, Angerean the centre, 
and Fiorella took the left in rear. The light 
cavjjry surprised the head-quarters of the enemy, 
and were very near taking Wurmser The ene- 
my retreated ftem edi points Nothing but tho 
etcessive fatigue of the French troops could have 
Bared Wurmaer’a army, which reached the left 
bank of the Mmao in great disorder, hoping to 
rally and make a stand there Hat •position af- 
forded the advantage of a commnmcation with 
Mantua, bat Angerean s division marched on 
Borghetto,. and Masseha’s op Peschiem. General 
Gmlltfutpe, commandantof that fortress, having 
only 400 men, had walled up the ^tes, and 
someJionrs were lost in clearing them agam 
The Anstnan troops which blockaded Peschieta 
were fresh, they long maintained the nondict 
with the 18th of the line, commanded by Colonel 
Sachet, but at length they wore broken, and lost 
eighteen pieces of cannon and many prisoners 
The General-m-chief marched with Scminers 
division on Verona, where he arrived on tho 71b, 
during the mght Wurmscr had hod the gates 
shut, wishing to gam the night for his baggage 
Id file off, but they were battered down by tlie 
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cannon, and the French took the town. The 
Austrians lost a great number of men. Auge- 
reau’s division, finding it difiSeult to effect ‘its 
passage at Borghetto, passed the Mincio at the 
bridge of Peschiera. Wurmser, having lost the 
line of the Mincio, tried to preserve the impor- 
tant positions of Montebaldo and Rocca d’Anfo. 
General Samt-Hilaire attacked ^uasdanowich, 
by the valley of the Ydro, on the 12th,; took 
possession of Rocca d’Anfo, Lodrone; and Riva, 
and made many prisoners, which obliged the 
Austrians to bum the flotilla on the lake. Mas- 
sena marched on Montebaldo, and retook la 
Corona on the 11th. Augereau reascended the 
left bank of the Adige, traversing the ridges of 
the mountains, until he reached the heights of 
Alla. The fighting and manoeuvres of these twb - 
divisions produced 200 prisoners and several ~ 
pieces of cannon. After the loss of two such' 
battles as those of Lonato and Castiglione, Wurm- ' 
ser perceived that he could no longer dispute 
the power of the French to occupy whatever po- 
sition they might choose ; he therefore retreated 
to Roveredo and Trent. The French armyTitself 
stood in need of repose. The Austrians, not- 
withstanding their defeat, were still 40,000 
strong; but there was -this difference, namely, 
that one battalion of the Arm/ of Italy was now 
sufficient to put to flight four battalions of the 
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efaemy, and that the French troops were picking 
up cannoni pnsonera, and miUlary effecU m all 
directions ' 

Wunneerhad, indeed, renctualled the gamson 
of Mantua , and withdrawn frtim it the Brigades 
of Rocca Vina and Wukassowich , but he had 
only' brought back half his fine anny Nothing 
could 6qna2 the disco uregemeot and dejection of 
hifl troops since their reverses except the ex- 
treme confidence with which they had opened tho 
campaign The Austrian generals plan, which 
might have succeeded under other circumstances 
and against another antagonist, was calculated to 
produce the fetal result with which it was at- 
tended f and althongh at the first glance the de- 
feat of this numerous and cxcellont army m so 
few days, seems attributable only to the talents 
of J^apoleon, who incessantly invented new ma 
noEiuvres as occasion required, whilst tho enemy 
was confined to a general plan laid down before- 
hand, it must bo allowed that this plan rested on 
an erroneons foutjdation, it was an error to make 
corps which had no communication with each 
other act separately in tho face of a centralized 
army, whose communications were easy , U»c 
right could only communicate with the centre by 
Roveredo and Ledro It was a second error to 
BubdiYido the corps of the right, and to allot dif 
ferent tasks to its several divisions That which 
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went to Brescia found nobody opposed to it, and 
that which reached LonatO' had to contend with 
the troops which were at Verona the preceding 
day, opposed to the left, which was now entering 
the Veronese with no enemy’ before it. The 
Austrian army contained some very good troops, 

but it had also some of very indifferent quality : 

» 

all those who came from the Rhine with Wurm- 
ser were excellent ; but the skeletons of Beau- 
lieu’s old armj^ which had been so often de- 
feated, were disheartened. In the different en- 
gagements and battles which occurred between 
the- 29th of July and the 12th of August, the 
French army took 15,000 prisoners, 70 pieces 
of cannon, and nine stand of colours, and killed 
or wounded 25,000 men ; the loss of the French 
army was 7000 men; 1400 being taken, 600 
killed, and' 5000 wounded, half of whom were 
only slightly hurt. 


IX. 

The garnson of Mantua employed the first few 
days after the raising of the siege in destroying 
the works of the besiegers, and in getting m the 
guns and stores which they had abandoned ; but 
the reverses sustained by Wurmser speedily 
brought the French- once more before the place. 
But the loss of their artillery had left them des- 
titute of the' means of resummg the siege. This 
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train of artillery, formed, by great exertions, of 
pieces collected in the different fortresses of 
Italy, wafi a very severe loss Besides, the open- 
ing of the trenches and the dnty therein would 
have been too dangerous for the- troops, at the 
moment when the maligmty of the climate was 
about to commence its usual ravages during the 
dog-days N&poleon tiid not attempt to form a 
second besiegmg train, as it could rfot ha\c been 
ready before new enemies would have exposed 
him to tlie change of losing it os he had lost the 
former, by foremg him to raise the siege a second 
time He therefore contented himself with a 
mere blockade General Sahnguet Nvas ap- 
pointed to the command of it , bo attacked 
Govemolo, and caused General Ballemagno to 
attack Borgo-Fprte, on the 24th of August ho 
was master of tho whole of the Serragho, had 
driven the enemy into the place, and increased 
the strictness of^the blockade He then pro- 
ceeded to multiply the tedoubts and works on 
the line of countennllation The troops were 
doily diminished m number by th<r ravages oflhc 
fever, and it was foreseen with consternation 
that this destruction would increase dunng the 
autumn The gamson, was, indeed, subject to 
the some calamity, but was better sheltered m 
the houses, and enjoyed more accommodations 
than tho besiegers 
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X. 

On the first rumours of the reversed, sustained 
by the French army, the Italians of the different 
states discovered their secret inclinations. The 
enemy’s party appeared the stronger at Cremona, 
. Casal Maggiore, "and Pavia ; but, in general, 
Lombardy continued to manifest a good spirit ; 
at Milan, in particular, the people shewed great 
firmness, which subsequently gained them Napo- 
leon’s confidence, who supplied them with arms, 
•which they had constantly and earnestly soli- 
cited, and of which they afterwards made a good 
use. He wrote, shortly after, 'to the Milanese, 
in these terms : When the French army beat a 
retreat, and the partisans of Austria and ene- 
mies of the liberty of Italy, regarded it as 
“ irretrievably lost ; when you yourselves could 
“ not possibly suspect that this retreat was only 
** a stratagem, you proved your attachment to 
France and to liberty; you displayed a zeal 
and resolution by which you have^ merited 
“ the esteem of the army, and well deserve the 
“ protection of the Republic. Your people ren- 
der themselves daily more worthy of liberty ; 
“ they are constantly acquiring fresh energy, 
and they will, no doubt, one day appear with 
“ glory on the stage of the world. Accept ,the 
testimony of my satisfaction, arid of the sincere 
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" prtyers of the French nation to Bee you free 
** and happy ■» 

The peflple of Bologna, Ferrara, Reggio, and 
Modena, evinced a lively interest in the cause of 
the French , the new* of their defeats was ill re- 
ceived, but the accounts of their victories were 
haded with enthusiasm Parma remained faith- 
ful , the Regency of Modena assumed a hostile 
attitude At Rome the French were insulted in 
the streets , and the execution of the condibons 
of the armistice was snspended Cardinal Slat- 
tei, archbishop of Ferrara, testified his joy at the 
raismg of the siege of Mantua, and called on the 
people to revolt He took, possession of the 
citadel of Ferrara, and hoisted the colours of the 
Church , the Pope immediately tent a legato 
thither , they thought the French army already 
beyond the Alps After the battle of Castiglione, 
Cardinal Mattel was ordered to Brescia , when 
brought before the Coraronndor-in chief, ho an- 
swered only by the word peeatvi, which disarmed 
the victor, who merely confined him tlirce montlis 
in a seminary This cardinal was oltenvards the 
Pope’s plempotentiary at Tolcntino He was of 
a princely family in Rome, a man of little talent 
Dr information, but who passed for sincerely 
devout, be was a scrupulous observer of iho 
practices of religion After the death of Pope 
Pius VI, the Court_of Austna made great efforts 
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ill tlie conclave at Venice to get him elected 
Pope, but did not succeed ; Chiaramonti, bishop 
of Imola, gained the election, and took the name 
ofPiusVII. 

It was to reward Augereau’s good conduct at 
the battle of Lonato, when he commanded the 
right, and was ordered to attack Castiglione, that 
he was afterwards made a duke with that title. 
That day was the most brilliant of General Au- 
gereau’s life, nor did Napoleon ever forget it. 
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^AKCEUVRES AND ACTION^ BETO'JJEV THE IIIY- 
' CIO AND the EKENTA (sEPTEUBEE }’ 

1 Pontajn of tb« Attftruui *n^j Id tl* Tjrol, on the lat of 
ScpL — H B*ttle of RoTcredo 4 ), — III Wanneer 

deteetMli Into the plain* of the Bacsanae. — IV Aeoonaof 
PnmoUno Covolo, ted Cttmon* (Sept. 7) i the French anny 
foreea the defile* of the Diest*.— V Action of Veioa* 
(Sept. T). — VI Battle of Bamoo ^cpL 8).— -Vll ■Wannaer 
pctnes the Adi^ by the bridge of Porto Legnago (Sept. II). 
— ^VlII Battle of Sami-Georgt# (Sepu 19).— \rorna<r u 
that op in Mfntu* (Sept 18).— IX. Thfrd blockade of 
Montna 

I 

The Annies of the Sambrc and Meu&c, and^of 
the Rhine and Moselle, had at lengUi passed the 
Rhino , they advanced rapidly into the heart 
of Germany , the former )iad reached the Red 
miZt 'and the latter the Lech M'^urraier, rc 
cruued Nvith 20 000 men, ^vos in the Tyrol , he 
was commencing his movement to advance from 
Trent, NVith 30,000 men, to the relief of Mantua 
marching by the defiles of the Brcnta, IlaMano, 
and the Lower Adige, and leaving Dandots ich 
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With 25,000 men, in charge of the Tyrol. Napo- 
leon was sensible of the importance of occupying 
the Austrian army, m order to prevent its de- 
taching any troops against the army of the 
Hhine, which was approaching the plains of 
Bavaria. As soon, therefore, as he discovered 
Wurmser’s intentions, he resolved to assume the 
offensive, defeat him in detail, by surprising him 
in flagrante delicto, and complete the destruction 
of this army, which had caused him so much 
anxiety, and had not sufficiently expiated its 
offences by the disasters of Lonato, and Cas- 
trglione. 

General Kilmaine, with a corps of 2500 or 
3000 soldiers of all weapons, was charged with 
the guarding of the Adige, in order to cover the 
blockade of Mantua, which was commanded by 
General Sahuguet ; Kilmame occupied the plains 
of Verona and Porto Legnago. That part of 
the walls of Verona which is on the left bank 
of the Adige, had been restored, and the forts 
put in a state of defence capable of sustaining 
a siege. In the instructions which' Kilmaine 
received, all the events which took place were 
foreseen.* 


* These instructions, which must be in the hands 6f Kil- 
maine’s heirs, are an important historical document. 
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On the fireL of September, Wurmser and bis 
h^ed-quarter* were still at Trent , Davidowich’J 
head-quarters were at Roveredo, covering the 
Tyrol' by Wokassowich’s dtvuion, which was en- 
camped’ at Saint-Marc, having its vanguard nt 
Serravalle, and its advanced posts at Alla, and 
by Reuss’s division, encamped at Mon, on the 
nght bank of the Adige, with its vangnard at 
the bndge of Serea, and its advanced posts on 
Lodrone, its reserve ip the excellent position of 
Galliano, behind Roveredo the three divisions 
and the reserves of cavalry with which Wurmser 
wished to operate on the Adige, were on their 
march between Trent and Bassano, Metaross 
divisidn near that town, SebottendorTs at Ro- 
ngo and Mogano , and QuasdanowicU s at bavis 

Vanbois’ division, fonmng the left of the 
French army, marched on the same day, the first 
of September, from Ladione up the Chiesa, along 
the road leading to Trent Massena’a division, 
the reserve of cavalry, and the head quarters, 
passed the Adige by the bridge of Pola, directing 
their march by the road of the left bank Au- 
gerean'^ division left Verona, and marched as a 
second line by the same road , its light infantry 
occupymg the upper ndge of the mountains 
which command tho valley on the left bank of 
the Adige 

The Tyrol is one of the most ancient posses- 
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sious of the house of Austria, to which the people 
are strongly attached. The Trentine country, 
which is the southern part, also called the Ita- 
lian Tyrol, was governed- by a bishop, who was 
sovereign of Trent There are three roads lead- 
ing from Trent into Italy ; one to Bassano, along 
the Brenta ; one to Verona, by Roveredo, along 
the left bank of the Adige ; and one to Brescia, 
crossing the Sarca, doubling the lake of Garda, 
running along the Chiesa> and passing Rocca 
d’Anfo. There is a communication between the 
Verona road, arid that of Bassano, by a cross 
road, without going back to Trent, from which 
place both roads branch out. 

II. 

The prince of ReusS wished to defend the 
bridge of the Sarca';. but General Saint- Hilaire, 
who commanded the vanguard of Vaubois’ divi- 
sion, attacked him furiously,, carried the bridge 
at the point of the bayonet, made a great 
number of . prisoners, and pursued the enemy 
closely as far as their camp at Mori. At the 
same, time General Pigeon, commanding Mas- 
sena’s vanguard, overthrew that ofWukassowich 
at Serravalle, pursuing them to the camp of 
Saint-Marc and taking several hundred prisoners. 

The two armies met on the 4th of Septern- 
ber at day-break, on both sides of the Adige. 

s 2 
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Th& "attack ■was impetuous^ the resiatanco ohstJ 
nite ‘ Ab boou as Napoleon perceiTcd some 
hesitation in the Austrian line, he made General 
DuImdis charge with 600 hoise, the charge 
^as successful, but Babois received three bul 
l6ts,>and fell dead on the spot He waA a brave 
officer, BJid> had disboguiBhed hiinself in the 
preceding carapaigna on the Rhine The troops 
entered Roveredo intermixed with the enemy, 
who were unable to rally untiJ they reached the 
defile before Galliano, a very strong position, 
where the Adige is iriclosed beftvccu very steep 
tnoTJutauis The defile is not four hundred loisc* 
wide, and the entrance is defended by fonifica 
tions and a wall supported by several batteries 
Gieneral Davidowich was posted there with n 
reserve. General Dammortin planted a battery 
of light artillery so as to take the gorge ob- 
hqneiy The skirmishers engaged, and obtained 
some success on the moonlains Nine battalions 
m close column rushed into the defile, attacked 
and overthrew the enemy, his artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry, were all thrown into confusion and 
intermixed Fifteen pieces of cannon, seven 
stand of colours, and 700 men were taken 
At tho same fame General Vaubois forced the 
camp of Mon, and pursued the cncmj bnskij 
up tbe-nght bank of the nver, in the direction 
of Trent Lemarrois, aide dc camp to tlic Gc 
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neral-in-chief, was ' giievously wounded in a 
daring and brilliant charge at Roveredo. This 
young man had distinguished himself in Vende- 
miaire at Pans ; he was of a very ardent character, 
and came from the department of La Manche. > 
The army continued its march during pari; of 
the night. On the 5th, at' day-break, it entered 
Trent. In the evening Vaubois’ division, con- 
tinuihg. its march, took up a position on -the 
Avisio, three leagues from Trent ; the wrecks of 
Davidowich’s army were in position behind that 
river. Napoleon ordered the general command- 
ing the cavalry to ford the river with three 
squadrons, to cut the enemy’s line, and to take 
' the troops which defended the bridge in the rear, 
whilst he caused them to be charged in front. 
The enemy was thrown into the greatest disor- 
. der, and abandoned his position; and General 
Vaubois established himself on the banks of the 
Avisio. 

' • III. 

The loss* of the battle of Roveredo, mstead of 
stopping Wurmser's movement on Bassano, only 
accelerated it : indeed, being cut off from Trent 
and the Tyrol, it was necessary for him to get 
out of the defiles as speedily as possible, and to 
collect his army at Bassano, in order to take hp 
his line of operations by the Frioul. But another 
motive determined him to take this step : he 
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Buffered himself to be pertuaded that Napoleon 
wiahedi'to mareh to Innapruck, to join the Army 
of the Rhine, then arrived m Bavana , and on 
this false supposition he ordered Mesaros^s divi- 
sion to inarch on hlantua. On the 7lh of Sep- 
tember it arrived before Verona , and at ^e same 
tune, Wurmaer’a head quarters, with Sebotten*' 
dorfs and Qaasdanowich’s divisions and his re- 
serves, reached Bassano , and his rear-guard 
took position at Pnmolano, to defend the passes 
of the Brenta. In the mght of the 6th of Sep- 
tember, intelligence reached Trent from General 
Kilmaine at Verona, that Meaaios s division had 
passed the Brenta and was marehmg on tho 
Adige, and that it would probably attack Verona 
on the 7th of September Napolwn instantly 
conceived the idea of hemming in Wnnnser 
between the ErOnta and the Adige, or, if on tho 
approach of the French, hp sbonld fall back on 
the PiayerOf surrounding and taking Mcaaros’s 
division, which ‘was already compromised, and 
too far advanced to retreat He mtrnstcd tho 
defence of the Italian Tyrol Co General Vaubois, 
who from his position at tho Anno, could casilj 
advance to tho Brenner to meet Mciaros s gene- 
ral, should his nght reach Innspruck. At night 
ho organized the administration of the countrj 
and caused tho following proclamation lo bo 
posted , 
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' ” Tyrolese ! you solicit the protection of the 
French army:' you must render yourselves 
‘‘ worthy of that protection ; and) since the ma- 
jority of you are well disposed, compel the 
“few obstinate men amongst you to submit. 
“ Their senseless proceedings tend to draw the 
“ horrors of war upon their country ; the supe- 
“ riority of my arms is now sufficiently proved. 
“ The Emperor’s ministers, purchased by Eng- 
“ lish gold, are betraying their master, and that 
“ unfortunate prince does not take a single step 
“ without committing an error. You wish for 
“ peace, and the French are fighting for the same 
“ object. We only enter your territories to force 
“ the*Court of Vienna ’to yield to the wishes of 
“ distracted Eutope, and to listen to the cries of 
its own people ! We do not come to- aggrandize 
“ France 7 Nature has marked our limits by the 
“ Rhine and, the Alps, whilst she has placed the 
limits of the house of Austria in the Tyrol. Ty- 
“ rolese, whatever may have been your conduct 
“ heretofore, return to your homes, quit the co- 
“ lours so often defeated and so powerless in 
“ your defence ; the conquerors of the Alps can 
“ have nothing to fear from a few additional ene- 
“ mies, but the generosity of my nation com- 
“ mands me to endeavour to save unnecessary 
“ victims. We have rendered ourselves formid- 
“ able in' battle, but we are the friends of all who 
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“ receiTO os with hospitality The religion, cus 
“ tome, and property of all the communes which 
“ submit shalt be respected,” &c " 

On the 6th, at day-break, Napoleon commenced 
his march, with AugereauV 'diviBions m fVont, 
Maesena and the reserve, by the defiles of tho 
Brenta^ to proceed on Bassnno with all possible 
expedition It was necessary to perform thi^ 
Blanch of twenty leagues, over a difficult road, 
in two ddys at the utmost In tho cvemng the 
head-quarters and the army were at Borgo Val- 
Sugagna 

IV 

On tho 7th at day-break, ho recommenced his 
march, his ^an soon fell m witluthat of ^rumi 
ser, in position behind Pnmolano it seemed im 
possible to dislodge them from this post, but 
nothing could Vithatand tho French army, the 
fifth hght infantry, dispersed as skirmiBhcrs, and 
supported by the three botlahons of the fourth of 
the lme,in three close columns, broke tho double 
line of the Austrians Tho fifth dragoons, com 
monded by*Coilonel WdVinud cut off the road 
Almost the whole of tho enemy s vanguard laid 
down their arms , all the artillery, colours, and 
baggage, were taken The little fort of Covofo, a 
land of Chiusa, in >*a«n attempted to resist » it 
was turned and taken At night the hrciich 
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army biVouacked in tbe village of Cismone, where 
Napoleon took up his head-quarters, without at- 
tendants or baggage; and passed the night half- 

% 

dead with hunger and fatigue-. ~A soldier (who 
jeniinded him of the circumstance at the camp 
of Boulogne, in 1805, when, he was emperoi) 
shared his ration of bread with him-. Several 
parks of ammunition waggons, twelve pieces of 
-Cannon, five stand of colours, and 4200 men 
weredaken. 


V. 

The same evening Mezaros’s division attacked 
Verona, whrch place it was in hopes to occupy 
without resistance. But all the ground before 
.Verona had been put in a defensive state; a 
strong half-moon had been constructed before 
the Vicenza gate. 'Xjeneral Kilmaine expected 
Mezaros. He defended the approaches of -the 
town by means of some squadrons of cavalry, 
which, falling back behind the fortifications, al- 
lowed thirty guns from the ramparts to shower 
grape on the Austrian column. After a few vain 
^ attempts, Mezaros, considering it impossible to 
take the town by mam force, encamped at St. 
Michel, and demanded reinforcements , and pon- 
toons to enable him to ^pass the Adige and sur- " 
round the town; but Wuiinser being just then 
surprised and menaced in Bassano, ordeied him 
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to fall back and join hint with all possible expcdi 
tion He hoped to collect his army together iq 
iime to stop the French before Bassano It was 
too Iate« Mezaros’a division did not reach Mon 
tebello until the 8th, the day on tvhich the 
battle of Bassano ■was fooght. 

VI 

On the 8th of September, before day-hgbt, 
Napoleon was at ''the advanced posts, at sir 
o clock the vanguard attacked, and overthrew 
SIX battaltpDB which were m position m the 
passes on the two banks of the Brenta, tbcir 
remains fell back on the line of battle, which 
was about 20,000 strong, but which made only 
41 weak resistance Augerean s division attacked 
the left, Moasenas the nght, the enemy was 
broken in all directions, and driven back on Bos' 
sano The fourth of the Une, in a dote column, 
passed the bridge os at Lodi At three o’clock 
the array entered Bassano, and took COOO pn 
soners, eight stand of colours, two pontoon trains 
two hundred baggage \vaggon8, thirty-two pieces 
of cannon, and one hundred ammunition waggops 
of all kinds, all which waggons had teams of 
four hors^ WurmicT retreated m disorder on 
Vicensa, being now unhblc to retreat on the 
Pia>c, alViccniahe rallied Mczaroi s division 
He thus found hunsclf cut off from the hcrcdi 
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lary states, and from his communications with 
Austria. General Quasdanowich, with 3000 men, 
being cut off from^ Bassano, fell ^ back on. the 
Frioul. On the 9th, JVIassena’s division march- 
ed on Vicenza, and Augereau’s on Padua, inter- 
cep ting those two great^ roads, lii case Wurmser 
should attempt to return to the Brenta, in order 
to reach the Piave. But that general, after his 
defeats at Roveredo, in the passes of the Brenta, 
at BassanO and before Verona, had now no* troops 
under his command but such as were much dis- ' 
heartened ; he had lost the flower of his army; oiit , 
of a force of 60,000 men, he had now but 16,000 
in junction under his command. Never was 
there a more critical situation. He himself de- 
spaired, and the French were every hour in 

hopes of seeing him lay down his arms. 

» 

/ , - 

VII. 

Of these 16,000 men, 6000 were cavalry, of ' 
good quality, and not discouraged, not having 
suffered loss or been defeated. These horsemen 
spread themselves over the country in search of 
a passage across the Adige;- two squadrons of 
them passed to the right bank of the Adige at 
the ferry of Albaredo, to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the French, and obtain some intelligence 
from Mantua. It was impossible for Wurmser 
to pass the Adige at this ferry, clqsely followed 
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as he-was by tbe French army, and after having 
lost biB pontoons at Bassono Hjs position was 
begpme dOsperatei when the French eracuated 
Legnago withoat destjoying the bridge This 
error, comnutted by a heutenant-colonel, saved 
Wiirmser KJlmaine when attacked at Verona by 
Mezaros s division, had ordered the 400 men who 
guarded Legnago to join him, and directed Sahu- 
guet to repldce them by a detachment from tijo 
iorces-blnckadiog' Mantua The heutenont cojo- 
ne! who oommonded this detachment, having had 
a few men sabred on the road from Legnago to 
Mantua, suflered himself to bo persuaded that 
the whole of the Austrian army had passed at 
Albaredo, and was about, to cut off his retreat 
Ho gave credit to the repdrt Spread by the 
enemy of the disasters experienced by Uio 
French atmy, which was said to have perished 
in the Tyrol Behoving himself intercepted, ho 
was perfectly bewildered, evacuated the place, 
and rotrhated on Mantua. Wormscr, informed 
of this fortunate occurrence, instantly marched 
on Legnago, entered the placO without finng a 
shot, and ntmlcd bimsolf of the bndgo to pass 
the Adige At the some time the General m 
chief reached Arcole On receiving this vci 
ations intelligence, he took possession of the 
ferry of Ronco, sent Massena over to the nght 
bank, and ordered Augertau to march from l‘a 
dua on Legnago sUli entertaining hopes of sur- 
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rounding the Marshal once more by reaching the 
Molinella before him. Kilmaine, with all the 
disposable force he could muster, had stationed 
himself on that river, intercepting the road to 
Mantua: but his force being inconsiderable, it 
was necessary' to join him before the enemy 
should reach him. -Wurmser lost valuable time 
at Legnago ; whether excessive fatigue compelled 
him to give his troops a little rest, or whether, 
supposing the French to be on the' road from 
Vicenza to Ronco, he hesitated for a time, in hopes 
to open once more his natural communications 
by way of Padua. As he had a great number of 
cavalry, he was enabled to obtain intelligence 
and , watch the French at a great distance. His 
scouts informed him that the French were at 
Montagnana, a place in his front, where they 
had arrived by way of Padua ; and that they 
were approaching Legnago by the two roads. 
He then commenced his march on Mantua. 

There are tWo roads leading from Ronco to 
Sanguinetto, where it was intended to intercept 
* the enemy : one of them runs on the left, along 
the Adige, and mtersects the "road from Legnago 
to Mantua at Cerea ; the other leads direct from 
Ronco to Sanguinetto. General Pigeon, «with 
Massena’s vanguard^ marched directly on San- 
guinetto ; but Murat, who was sent forward to 
reconnoitre with the light horse, had taken tlie 
Cerea road, as that which would bring him 
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nearest to the enemy He soon began a can- 
nonade with them Pigeon, heanng the cannon, 
rested hu left on Cerea, advanced to that place, 
and drew np' the fonrth light demi-bngade m 
line behind the nvnlet to atop the why Wnim- 
aer was cut off , he would have been lost, had he 
not succeeded m forcing a passage Ho attacked 
Cerea, deployed his whole army, t(nd surrounded 
the small vanguard of the French, which was 
soon broken, 3 or 400 men remained m bis 
power Being left master of the field of battle, 
he.contmued hia march on Sanguinetto without 
delay It was during the conflict at Cerea that 
the Genet^d-m chief, havmg galloped up to the 
village just as his 'vanguard was routed, had 
only just time enough to turn round, clap spurs 
to his horse, and get clear OB' 'Wunnscr came 
up, n few mmutes after, to the very spot where 
be had been, and leonung tbo circumstance 
from an old woman, sent in pursmt of him in 
eyery direction, particularly recommending that 
he should bo brought ra alive After rcach- 
mg Sangumetto, "Wurmser marched all night. 
Having discovered that Snbnguet’s tmd Kil 
maines reserves were wnitrag for him at the 
Mohnelln, ho quitted the high road, tpmed to 
the left, and reached VUla-Impenta on thcJStli 
where there was a little bndge guarded hj « 
small detachment , his cavalrj surprised il Oe- 
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neral Charton, who hastened with 500 men of the 
12th light demi-brigade from the army before 
Mantua, to defend this bridge, could not reach it 
in time ■; he then formed the square, on the road, 
and made a vigorous resistance ; but he was sa- 
bred by the Austrian cuirassiers, and left dead 
oh the field. This detachment was lost. ‘ On the 
1 4th the reverses of the old Marshal were again 
alleviated by another slight advantag'e at*Due- 
Castelli, similar to those of' Cerea and Villa- 
Impenta ; a battalion of light infantry was there 
cut off and broken by two regiments of cuiras- 
siers, and lost 300 men. The troops were exces- 
sively fatigued, and their duty began to be neg- 
ligently performed. 

vm. 

The trifling successes obtained by the Austrian 
army, in the actions of Cerea, Villa-Impenta, 
and'Due-Castelli, encouraged it to keep the fields 
The garrison of Mantua came out, and Wurmser 
encamped his army between Samt-Georges and- 
the citadel. He had then 33,000 men under his 
command ; . 5000 were in the hospitals ; , he left 
5000 to guard the place; and encamped with 
25)000, of. whom 5000 were cavalry; he was 
in hopes, by. thus occupying the country, to 
find an opportunity of reaching Legnago, and 
repassing the Adige : but General Bon, , who 
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commanded Augereali’a diviBioa, entered Leg- 
nago on the IStlrof September, made 1700 pn 
sonera, took twenty four pieces of horse artilleiy, 
and liberated 600 French soldien, who had been 
taken at Cerea and in other petty engagements 
On the 1 6th bS reached Govetnolo, forming (ho 
left of the army , Maaaena, who was at Doe- 
Castelh, formed the centre , Sahuguet, with the 
troops engaged in the fclocLade, was at In 
FaVonte, formmg.the right, KUmaino bad col- 
lected all the cavalry The forced marches per- 
formed dunng this last fortnight, had greatly 
weakened the regiments On the 10th, in the 
evening, the army amounted to 24,000 men 
under arms, of whom 8000 were cavalry The 
^wo armies were 'equal m strength, hut their 
quahty was very different , of the enemy s troops 
the cavalry alone retained their confidence 
On the 19th of September, General Bon began 
his march from Goverqolo, supported his left on 
the Mincio, and approached Saint-Goorgcs Tlie 
action became very bTisk , the Austrians sent 
their reserve to take part in it Bon was not 
only stopped, hut even lost a little ground Sn- 
huguet engaged on tho right , the enemy thought 
the whole Imo was in action, uben Masicns 
debouched in column on the centre, und ear- 
ntid disorder into the cncmj s army, ufucfi re- 
treated prccipitatclj into the town after haring 
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lost 3000 piisoners, amongst whom was a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers, completely mounted, . with 
three standards and eleven pieces of cannon. 
After the battle of Saint- Georges, Wurmser 
spiead his troops throughout the SerragliO, threw 
a. bridge over the Po, and got provisions into 
the place. On the 21st of September he attacked 
Governolo, and was repulsed with the loss of 
1000 men, and six pieces of cannon ; had he 
gained possession of this point, he meant to 
have endeavoured to reach the Adige.. At 
length, on the 1st of October, Kilmame, who 
commanded the blockade, entered the Serraglio, 
seized Pradella and Ceresa!, and completely 
blockaded the place. This operation, which oc- 
casioned several very hot actions, maintained 
with a few men, did the General great credit. 
From the 1st of June to the 18th of September, 
the enemy had lost 27,000 men, of whom 18,000 
were taken prisoners, 3000 killed, and 6000 
wounded, seventy-five pieces of cannon, twenty- 
two ensigns and standards, thirty generals, eighty 
of the civil list fiom head- quarters, and 600Q 
horse. The marshal and 16,000 men had been 
obliged to throw themselves into Mantua: 10,000 
men out of this army had escaped into the Tyrol 
under Davidowich, and into the Frioul under 
Quasdanowich. The French army had lost 7500 
Memoirs — vol in t 
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men , of whom 1 400 were taken, 1800 hilled, and 
4300 wonnded 

Marmont, whom the General m-chief des- 
patched to Pans with the colours taken iir the 
battles of Roveredo, Bassano, and Saint Georges, 
and the actions of Pnniolano and Cismone, was 
one of hia aides de camp he bad found him on 
ensign of artiUery at Toulon, and had taken him 
into his semee He was afterwards Duke of 
Ragusa and a marshal of France He came from 
the department of the Cdte d Or 

IX 

The troops havmg, for the present, no enemy 
before them, took a little rest Vanbois occupied 
Trent, and intrenched himself on the banks of 
the AviBio, Massenas division occupied Bassano, 
observing the passage of the Piave Augercau s 
division occupied Verona, Kilmnme commanded 
the blockade of Mantua The battles of Rove- 
redo, Bassano, and Samt Georges, the inter- 
medmte actions, and the sickness inadent to the 
blockade, had weakened the troops. The gar 
rison of Mantua at drst made numerous sorties 
in great force, but reverses and sickness soon 
cooled its ardour At the end of October it 
amounted to 17,000 men under arms, and about 
10,000 in the hospitals that is to saj, nearl) 

30 000 mouths to feed , whence it was hoped that 
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' the place would speedily be surrendered ; but 
the old marshal had the greater part of his cavalry 
horses salted, which, added to the prbvisionS of 
all kinds which he had collected in the vicinity, 
and particularly those he had obtained from the 
Regency of Modena, which on both occasions, 
when the siege was raised, had sent in convoys 
prepared long beforehand, put the place in a con- 
dition to make a longer defence than had been 
expected.* Contrary to all probability, and to 
the opinion of all Italy, the French army waS 
yet to gain more sanguinary and glorious vic- 
tories, and Austria was yet to levy and to lose 
two armies, before this bulwark of Italy was 
to yield to its fate. 

Kilmaine was of Irish origin, and an excellent 
cavalry officer : he possessed coolness and a 
quick eye ; he was well adapted for the .com- 
mand of detached corps of observation, and all 
delicate commissions which require discernment, 
talent, and sound judgment. He Had been em- 
ployed in Prairial against the faubourg Samt- 
Antoine.. At the period of the campaign of Italy 
he was about fifty years of age. ^.He rendered the 
army important services, and would have been 
one of its principal generals, but for the delicacy 
-of his health. He was well acquainted With the 
Austrian troops; and, understanding their tactics 
'thoroughly, never suffered himself to be imposed 

T 2 
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Bpon by the folee report* -which they are accas 
tomed to apreatJ in the rear of an army, nor bj 
those heads of columns which they place on the 
communicationB, in all directions, to make the 
enemy heheve there are great forces present, 
wheh in fact there are none His political opi- 
nions were rery moderate 
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SUMMARY OF THE OPERATIONS' OF THE ARMIES 
OF THE SAMBEE AND MEl^SE AND RHINE, IN 
GERMANY, DtjRING THE YEAR 1796. 

I. Winter quarters in 1796 — II. The Austrian armies of Ger- 
many detach 30,000 men into Italy — III ^Marches and ac- 
tions m the montR of June. — ^IV. The Army of the Rhine 
arrives on the Necker on the 18th of July — V. The Army of 
the Sambre and Meuse reaches the Mem on the 12th of July. 
► — ^VI. March of the'Army qf the Sambre and Meuse froth the 
Mem to theNaab', position occupied by it oh the 21st of 
August. — VII. March of the Army of the Rhine from thq 
Necker to the Lech, battle of Neresheim (August 11), po- 
sition occupied on the 23d of August. — VIII. Prince Charles’s 
• manoeuvre against the Army of Sambre and Meuse ; battle of 
Amberg (August 24); precipitate retreat of that- army; bat- 
tle of Wurtzburg (September' 3), 'the army encamps on the 
Lalm (September 10) , on “the 20th it repasses the Rhine; 

marches and countermarches of the Aripy of the Rhine, d,ur- 

•* 

mg September ; its retreat, — IX Battle of Biberach (Octo- 
berE)- — X. Siege of Kliel and of the tetc-de-pont of Himin- 
guen — XL Observations 


1 . 

Prussia concluded her peace with the Repub- 
lic in' April 1795. By a convention signed on 
the 17th of May following, regulations were made 
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respecting the conduct to be pursued by the 
belligerent armies in the provinces which they 
would be obliged to cross But this convention 
having given nae to many disciisaions, it was sti 
pulated at Berlin, ott th6 20th of August, that a 
line should be ^rawn from Weael on the Rhine 
along the frontiers of the mountains of Thunngia, 
which hne no belligerent army should cross, that 
the territones of the King of Prussia and of the 
Gdrman princes who should adhere to this Pnis 
Sian confederation, and situate to the south of this 
line, should be neutral , but that the belligerent 
armies should neverthelefci be at liberty to cross 
theili, on paying for tho supplies they should 
require# bdt should not be allowed to construct 
any intrenchments therein 
During tho summer of 1796, tho Austrmoi had 
two armies, acting on tho Rhine , one called that 
of the Lower Rhine, under the command of Field 
Marshal Clairfailh J the other called thrft of the 
Upper Rhine, under the* command of hlarshal 
Wormser To the former the French opposed 
the Army of the Sombre and^lcusc, commanded 
by -General Jourdan, and to tho^scepud the Arm> 
of tho Rhine, commanded by Pichcgni, who oc 
cupied lines of circumvollation round Montz, 
NotHuthslanding the defection of Prussia, this 
campaign ciidcd favourably for the Austrians 
111 October they Ibrccd the lines of countemina 
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tion at Mentz, took a great number of field-pieces, 
and repulsed Picbegru into the lines of Wjeissem- 
burg. Hostilities were terminated by an armis- 
tice, signed,- on the 23d of December, 1795, , by 
which it was stipulated, 1st, that the Army of 
the Sambre and Meuse should occupy the for- 
tress of Dusseldorf; with its advanced posts three 
leagues in advance on the left bank of the Wip- 
per, whence its line should run along the left 
bank of the Rhine as far as the mouth of the 
Nahe, near Bingen, from which place it was to 
pass up the left bank of the Nahe as far as the 
mountains; reach the frontiers of Alsace, and fun 
along the lines of Weissemburg; whence the 
Rhine was to form the limif as far as B^le ; 2dly, 
that* the Austrians should have their advanced 
posts on* the left bank of the Sieg, a river which 
falls into the Rhine opposite Bonn ; that the 
countries between the Wipper and the Sieg 
should be neutral , that the Austrian line should 
fun from the mouth of the Sieg along the right 
bank of the Rhine as far as the mouth of the 
Nahe, whence it should cross the Rhine near 
Bingen, and pass up the left bank of the Nahe 
as far as the mountains ; the Atistrians thus 
occupying Mentz and all the countries on the 
left bank of the Rhine as far as Weissemburg, 
whence their line should return to the rmht 

O 

bank, along which it was to run to BMe. These 
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aiTangernents being concluded, Jourdtm fixed lii 5 
head qjjarters m the Hnndsruck, Pichegra hu 
at Strashnrg , Claurfaith his at Slentz , and 
Wunnser his at Manheim 
. Dunng the winter France and Anitria omitted 
nothing that was necessary to be done for the pur- 
pose of recruiting and clothing their armies, and 
putting them ih the best possible state Tlie 
Bucce^I of the past campaign had inspired the 
Cabinet of Vienna wth great hopes Clnirfaith 
was recalled, and Pnnee Charles was appointed 
to command in his stead General Pichcgrjt 
caused the French goTemmfent much anxiety 
the operations which had caused the misfortunes 
of the conclusion of the campaign were so unac- 
countable, that they were ascribed to trcncherr, 
of which, however, the Directory had no proofs, 
and therefore did not dare to entertain so painful 
a suspicion They noverthclcss seized the first 
opportunity pf removing this general from the 
army, and-appointed him ambassador to Sweden 
Pichegtu refused this diplomatic mission, nnd 
retired to his estate Slorcau was appointed 
Gcnbral-in-cViicf of the Army of the Rhine, of 
which he took the ■command on the 23d of May, 
1790 

11 

In the mean time the campaign had opened in 
Italv in the month of April , the battles of fifontc 
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notte, Millesimo, and Mondovi, had determined ‘ 
the King of Sardinia to the armistice of 
CherascQ 'and abandon the coalition. The more* 
the Aulic Council had reckoned on the talents 
and reputation of General' Beaulieu, the greater 
was its astonishment at this news. The Arch- 
duke was immediately ordered to notify the 
recommencement of hostilities, and to begin ope- 
rations on the Rhine, either to hinder the French 
from reinforcing their army beyond the Alps, or 
to effect a-diversion.in the minds of the people, to 
withdraw attention from the disasters of Italy. 
When Napoleon left Paris at tho end of Febru- 
ary, he received a promise that the Armies of the 
Sambre and Meuse ^ould open the campaign m 
the course of April, yet they remained in their 
winter- quarters at the end of May. Every vic- 
tory gamed by the Army of Italy, every 'step 
it advanced, rendered the necessity that, the 
French armies of the Rhine should begin opera- 
tions more urgent and sensible. The moment 
was, however, deferred under various pretexts, 
but at length the imprudence of the enemy did 
what the French government had not had the 
wisdom to order. Moreau, who was at Pans, 
had only just time eno.ugh to reach Strasburg. 
All the troops cantoned on the Moselle, the 
Sarre, and the, Meuse, put themselves in motion, 

and hostilities lecommenced on the 1st of June. 

& 
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In the mean Ume the hews of the bnttle-of Lodi, 
the battle of Borghetto, the investment of Mantoa, 
“th^ arrival of the French head-quarters at Verona, 
and of their advanced posts on the mountaios 
of the Tyrol, produced a change m the arrange- 
ments of tire Court of Vienna This array, it was 
said, niarchmg forward with the utmost rapidity, 
had no obstacle to Impede its progress, it ^tis 
important to check its audacity Wurmser ro 
ceived orders to proceed into Italy with 30,000 
men firpm the army of tho Upper Khme. tb act 
as a reserve to the remains of Beauben’s army, 
which was reforming m Uie Tyrol, Cannlhio, and 
Camiola , to tnarch to the relief of Mantua be- 
fore that place should fall, and to reconquer tho 
hereditary estates of Lombardy, tho preservation 
of which was of more importance than bozardous 
conquest? in Prance The Emperor united his 
two prmies of tho Rhino under the command of 
the Archduke, commanding him not to begin 
hostilities, but to lot tho armistice continue 
But this order camh too late, that is to saj , only 
two hours before hostilities began 
The Archduke weakened by detaching Worm 
ser* renounced all the plana of conquest whicli 
he had conemvod, and confined his ambition to 
dpfending the passage of the Rhine and covenng 
Germany Tic had under his command 1»* 
army of the Lower Rhino, under the artillcrj 
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General Wartensleben, and the Lieutenant-mar- 
shals de camp Krayj.Werneck, Hotze, Graber, 
Colloredo-Mels> Staader, and Lindt 5 it consisted 
of 101 battalions of infantry, containing 71,000 
men, and 139 squadrons of cavalry, containing 
22,7‘00 men; total ,93,700 men, out of which he 
was to supply the garrisons of Ehrenbreitstein, 
Mentz, and Manheim ; 2dly, the army of the 
Upper Rhine, which, after Wurmser’s departure, 
remained under the command of the General 
' of artillery Latour, and of Lieutenant-marshal 
de camp Starray, Frcelich, the-Prince of Furstem- 
berg, Reuss, Riesch, and the Prince of Cond^ : 
it consisted ,of fifty- eight battalions of infantry, 
containing 65,000 men, and 120 squadrons of 
cavalry, contaimng 18,000 men; total 83,000 men. 

Thus the total of the Austrian forces on the 
/ 

Rhine amounted to 176,700 men, in the month 
of May ; but the departure of 30,000 men from 
that army for Italy, without reckonjing the first 
detachment of 6000 men, reduced the Archduke’s 
array to 150,000 men. 

The two. French ^arimes amounted, together, 
to more than 150,000 combatants. That of the 
Sambre and Meuse contained ‘65,000 infantry 
and 11,000 cavalry, total, 76,000 men; that of 
the Rhine and Moselle 71,000 infantry and 6500 
cavalry ; total 77,500 men. The former was di- 
vided into three corps-,' the left under Kleber, 
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formed of CoUaud’s and Lcfebire-s diFisions, was 
on ihe right of tho Rhine, at JDusaeldfirfj^the 
General-in-chief Jourdan was in the Hnnsdrock, 
with the centre, formed of the divisions of Cham- 
pionnet, Gremer, and Bemadotte , the ngbt, 
Under the command of Marcean, was composed 
of hi8 division and that nf Poncet , General Bon- 
naud commanded the reserve Tho Army of tho 
Rhine and Moselle was formed m three corps , 
Desaix- commanded the- left, being tho dinsions 
of Beanpms and tlelmas , Saint Cyr tha centre, 
Duheames and Tapomnors divisions, Fenno the 
right, Laborde’a and Tharreau's divisions, and 
Geheral Bourcier the reserve of cavalry 

III 

On *tho lit of June Klcbcr marched from 
Uusseldorf with Ins corps d arm6c, consisting of 
twenty four battaltons, and twenty squadrons, 
on tho 2d he reached the Sicg, passed that nver 
after an engagement with bis van, and earned 
the position of XJkerAth On the 4th he attacked 
the Pnnee of Wurtfcmburg, encamped with a 
corps of 16,000 men on the heights of Allcnkir 
chen, bent him, and took 2000 men, four *(on 
dords, afad twelve pieces of cannon , after uhich 
he marched on the Lahn The General in chief 
Jourdon passed the Rhine at ^cuwicd, end join- 
ed hu left on the Xabn Marccau raided his 
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camp at Bcrgfclfield, and advanced before Mentz. 
Prince Charles drew a detachment of 8000 men 
from the Upper Rhine, and marched on the Army 
of the Sambre and Meuse. On the 15th of June 
he attacked Lefebvre’s division at Wetzlar, de- 
feated it, and took a standard, and seven pieces 
of cannon. Jouidan relinquished the plan he had 
announced of giving battle on the 17th of June, 
and put all his troops in retreat. He repassed 
the Rhine by the bridges of Cologne and Neu- 
wied,,with part of his army, directing Kleber on 
Dusseldoif. This geneial, being closely pressed 
by file enemy, was obliged to receive battle at 
^ Altenkirchen, on the 19th of June; he extricated 
himself from this affainwith honour, and regain- 
ed his position at Dusseldorf without sustaining 
any material loss. 

After Wurmser had put his detachment m 
march for Italy, he contracted his position, 
placed his left on the Rhine, at the little town 
of Franckenthal, which he intrenched, and his 
right so as to rest on the mountains. Moreau 
ordered Desaix and Saint- Cyr to attack him ; 
the former manoeuvred between the Rhine and' 
the mountains , the second .by Homberg and 
Deux Fonts. On the 15th of June, after a 
pretty warm .action, the Austrian rearguard was 
overthrown, and obliged to retreat on the t6te- 
de-pont of Manheim, losing 1000 men ; -^buf 
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this slight Success did not comjienBatc for the 
check eustained at the same time bj the Army 
of the Sombre and Mouse 

IV 

At length the French government become 
leniible that Moreau s manceuvres on the left 
bank, of the Rhine were of no assistance to the 
Atmy of the Sombre and Meuso, he wtls there 
fore ordered to pass the Rhine On the 24th of 
June, at tmo o clock in the morning, Dcsaiy vnth 
2fi00 men took possession of the Isle of Erlhcn 
Rhm, and in the coarse of the morning earned 
Kehl, takingSOO men and twelve pieces of cannon 
In. the evemng he began to construct a bndge 
of boats, which was finished on the 25th at noon 
In the course of that day, these two divisions, the 
reserve of cavalry, the head^quartors, and a din- 
Bion ofFennos, formmg a total of 40,000 men, 
passed to the nght bank , General Saint-CjT with 
his two divisions remained on the loft bank oppo 
site the tite-de ponl of Manhcim, and one of Fcnno s 
divisions on the Upper Rhmo. General Starray 
With twenty -six battalions, ofw hich Condd s army 
and the Swabian contingent formed part, was 
charged with the defence of the Rhine from Switz- 
erland to Rastadl , Latour with twenty twobalta 
lions wnsat Manheim , ho kept guard from Ttailadl 
to the Mem, and occupied the t(tc~dc j>ont of Man 
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heim on the left hank. 5tarray’s troops were dis- 
persed along the right bank, tie had two little 
camps, each of 6000 men, placed nearly two 
leagues from Kehl, one at Wilsteet, and. the 
other near Offemburg. On the 26th, Permo 
marched up the Rhine, and advanced on the 
cam,p of Wilsteet; and on the 28th marched on 
that of Offemburg, the enemy evacuated them 
both. . At the same time Desaix, with his corps 
and the reserve of the army, advanced on the 
Renchen, where General Starray was in position 
with 10,000 men., He attacked him briskly, 
forced him, took ten pieces of cannon and 1200 
men, and pursued him as far as Rastadt, where 
General Latour had jnst arrived from Manheini 
with 25^000 men, and taken a position behind 
the Murg. But as soon as Samt-Cyr was in- 
formed^ of the enemy’s movement from Manheim 
on the Upper Rhine, he followed him on the left 
bank, passed the bridge of Kehl, advanced on 
Freudenstadt, carried the redoubts placed on 
Mount Kniebis, and forced the passage of the 
Murg, after a brisk action which lasted the 
whole day. On the 15th of July General Latour 
fell back on the Alb, having lost lOOQ men. 
The French head-quarters were removed to 
Rastadt. In the mean time Fermo took posses- 
sion of the Kentzig, proceeding up the Rhine, 
and, as fast as he advanced, the brigades which 
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were on the left bank passed the nver, and in 
creased his foreeSj » 

On the 24th of June the Archduke, being in- 
formed of the passage of th& Rhme nt Keld, 
inarched at the head of twenty-four battalions 
and two squadrons to the aid of his army of the 
Upper Rhine, leanng 30,000 men under the 
command of Wartensleben to observe Jourdau, 
and 2h,000 at the intrenched camp of Ilechtr 
heira, to cover Mentz Having rallied Gongml 
Latour behmd the Alb, he then had under his 
command forty five battalions, and eighty squn 
ijrons that & to say, on his left, m the mountmns, 
under General Keim, runetcen battalions and 
nineteen squadrons , i in the centre before Ett- 
lingen, thirteen battalions and tTPcnly-cight 
squadrons , on his right, under General Latour, 
ten battalions oqd twenty-nme squadrons, and 
three battalions and twentj-four squadrons in 
observation With these considerable forces, ho 
mtended to attack the French army on the lOtli, 
and dnve it into the Rhine, but General Jlorcau 
anticipated turn On the 0th Saint Cyr forced 
the Rotensohl, bent Keira, and droic the Saxons 
on the Neckcr The Archduke, thus anticipatcil, 
marched his centre and his nght against Desatx 
The latter mthstood the efforts of the Arclidufo 
and dint of courage maintained his ground 
during the greater part of the day, and m (he 
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evening retreated on a position a little in his lear. 
This vigorous resistance overawed the enemy, 
who, fearful of being cut ofFby General Samt-Cyr, 
who had. already reached Nauenburg, beat a re- 
treat on Pforzheim, on the 10th, after having de- 
tached teii battalions to complete the garrisons pf 
Philipsburg and Manheim. The following day he 
continued his march on Stutgard, where he pass- 
ed the Necker, pursued by General Saint-Cyr. 
In the mean time General Fermo had forced the 
position of Biberach on the Kintzig, crossed the 
Black Forest, atid arrived at Willmgen. The 
enemy had entirely evacuated the whole of the 
country between the Rhine and the Black Moun- 
tains, and the Forest towns had received French 
garrisons. 

V. ' 

As soon as it was known at the head-quarters 
of the Army of the Sambre and Meuse that the 
Army of the- Rhine had effected its passage, Ge- 
neral Kleber again set out, on the 29th of June, 
from Dusseldorf. He was joined by Grenier’s 
division, which passed the Rhine at Cologne ; he 
had an engagement at Limburg, and on the 8th of 
July he passed' the Lahn. The Qeneral-in-chief 
Joiirdan, with: the rest of the army, j'omed him 
by the bridge of Neuwied, pressed General War-^ 
tensleben, had some vanguard affairs of Ordinary 
importance, and passed, the- Lahn Jn three co- 

Memoiis — vol in 
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luibris by the bridge* 6f GieK&en, Wetilar, and 
Lean He had a very warm engagement at 
Fnedberg, heat the enemy* passed the Nidda, 
debouched m the plains of the Mem, took up a 
pocbon before Frankfort, and granted Martens- 
leben an armistice of a few days to treat for the 
surrender of Frankfort, which place opened its 
^ gates , but that gave the enemy time tq gam two 
marches, and to reach the Upper 3fein Frank- 
fort was well fortided, victualled, and provided 
with artillery and military stores TTic fort of 
Kmnigstein, situate one march from Frankfort 
on the high road to Cologne, lurrendered on the 
21at of July, with ninety three pieces of cannon, 
and a garrison of 600 men 
VI 

Jourdan, having received his instructions from 
government, left Marceau with 30,000 men bc- 
foVe the fortresses, and advanced into the heart 
of Germany with only six divisions, composing a 
force of 60,000' men Uc skirted the borders of 
the- mountains of Thunngia on the confines of 
Saxony, and thus left the Danube behind him 
On the 21st of July his von entered ^chweinfurl, 
at which place his head quarters were fixed on 
tho2Cth Wurtzburg and its citadel, occupied by 
3000 men of tbo Pnncc-Bishop s troops, capitu 
Intcd on the 3d of August, General M artcnslc 
bcD with 31,000 men, retreated on Jlamberg 
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without offering- any resistance. ' The Army of 
the Sambre and Meuse followed him, passed the 
Hedmtz at Bamberg, and defeated him at the 
action of Forsheim, on the '6th of August, upon 
which he resolved to retire behind the Wils. The 
head- Quarters. of the French were fixed at Lauf 
on the 11th of August The fort of Rothemberg, 
situate on the high road from Bayreuth to Am- 
berg, capitulated; it contained forty-three pieces 
of artillery. On the 15th of August the French 
marched on Sulzbach and Amberg; they fought 
during the whole of the day ; four divisions 
■were engaged ; the enemy evacuated his posi- 
tions *on the Wils, and retired' behind the Naab 
to Schwartzenfeld, still removing farther from 
the archduke’s army. On the 19th the French' 
army Was beyond the Wils; General Berna- 
dette was detached to Neumarck, on the- road 
from Batisbon to Nuremberg, ten leagues from 
Batisbon : the two armies commanded the left 
^ bank of the Danube, and might be considered as 
in junction. On the 20th the General-in- chief, 
with five divisions, advanced on the- Naab; the 
enemy sustained a veiy severe engagement on 
the heights of Wolfermg, but evacuated them 
during the night.. On the 21st of August the 
position of the -Army of the Bambre and Meuse 
was as follows : the head-quarters at Amberg ; 
five divisions, amounting to 40,000 men, lining 

u 2 
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the bank of the Naab, with Wartensleben s array 
feeing them , on the Tight ten leagues off, was 
Bernadette’s diTiaion detached, consisting of 
7000 men, observing the Ratiabon road Marccan, 
with three divisions, 30,000 strong, was blocka- 
ding Mentx and Ehrenbreiistem, and gnardiiig the 
Mem The Naab is a small nver which fells into 
the- Danube a league above Ratisbon The line of 
©lierations of the Army of the Sffmbrc nnd Mouse 
was by lAuf Nuremberg fenmberg, and Wurtr- 
bnrg, It had no communication with the Array* qf 
the Rhino, although tlie two nnnics commahded 
the left bank of the Djimibc, and were placed be 
tween the archdukes army and that of Waftens* 
Ibben it was w ithm a day’s msircli of the fronUen 
of Bohemiiu The actions of Ambcrg and M ol- 
fenng had been very sanguinary the French had 
indeed remained masters of the field of liattlc 
but the losses of the two armies had \>ecn ncarlj 
equal, the number of prisoners taken on each 
■Ride bad not exceeded two or tbrec hundred 
These were the only events that had occumxl 
since the departure from Frankfort, and llic'o 
were in themselves unimportant 

vn 

The Army of the Rhine had passed the NccLer 
on the 22d of Jnlj and ^vas following Vrince 
Charles bj the Gmund road on the left and bv 
that of Goppingen on ibe nght Tlic« two road« 
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the former of which runs along the, valley of the 
Rembs, and the latteir the valley of the Wils, cross 
the mountains of the Alb, called the Wurtemberg 
Alps. The movements *of the Army of the Rhine 
were slow, which induced Prince Charles to think, 
that it was not yet positively destined to act 
in earnest’beyond the Necker, and to take up a 
position on the level of Weissenstem. But on 
the 23d of July, Desaix, having arrived at Gmund, 
closely pursued the enemy s rear-guard, and came 
to action at Aalen, where he took 500 prison- 
ers. On the same day Samt-Cyr, who was 
debouching by the road on the right, reached 
Heidenheim on the Brentz. On the 5th and 8th 
of August the vanguard engaged with various 
success, and the loss of several hundred men. 
The Saxon contingent abandoned the' Austrian 
army, and returned into Saxony. 

Prince Charles, however, considering that the 
French arihies were only three days march apart, 
and were about to effect a junction on the Alt- 
mulh, determined to risk a battle to prevent that 
operation. His rear became his van, he pushed, 
it on to Eglmgen, where it was attacked by 
the French^ overthrown, and lost between 3 
and 400' prisoneis. But on the 11th, at day- 
break, the whole Austnan army , debouched in 
eight columns The French array was in ad- 
vance of Neiesheim, where it occupied a front of 
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eight leagues in extent, it consisted of forty- 
eight battalions and aixty-six squadrons, amount- 
ing to 46,000 men Duhesme, vath 0000 men, 
formed the nght, resting on BrentJ, two leagues 
from the Danube Tapomcr was in the centre 
with nine battalions on the heights of Dunstel- 
kingen, and three at tDischingon, a little in the 
rear Baupuy fdrmed the left, in advance of 
Schwemdorf Delmaa, \nth 8000 men, formejl 
the vanguard, and was'jlosted at Bopfingcn Two 
of the three columns of the archduhe’s left do- 
bonohed by Disghmgcn and DiUmgeh, attacked 
Duhesme iq front and rear, separated him from 
the centre, and forced him one march back, 
whilst the third, commanded by General Free 
hch, passed the Danube at Ulm, and took the 
French army m the rear The French head 
quarters, the parks and the ciiil-lists, being 
driven from Ilcidenhcim, fled to Aalen Thus, 
at the very beginnmg of the battle, the F rcnch 
army was turned and cut, depni cd of its hue of 
operations, and its parley and reserves tliroun 
into confusion This result nns of some import 
nnce but the three columns which had been era 
ployed to produce it, being three leagues from the 
field of battle, could take no share in the action 
The too columns of the nght debouched hj the 
NordlmgCn road, passed between the van and 
the left, and attacked the cxtrcraitj of the line 
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of battle, where' General Gazan commanded. 
The three columns , of the centre, which made 
the principal attack, directed by the archduke 
in person, consisted of nineteen battalions and 
twenty-four squadrons^ They debouched from 
Aufhausen, overthrew Samt-Cyr’s posts, who did 
not expect so abrupt an attack, and was still in 
the position he had taken the preceding, evening, 
after.the Action of Eglmgen. He rallied them on 
the heights of Dunstelkingeu, and throughout the 
jest of the day all the archduke’^ efforts to force 
these positions were fruitless. The loss on each 
side was upwards of 6000 men. At 'night the 
archduke' drew back his right on the road 
between Nordlmgen and Honawerth, to the 
camp of Moerdingen, and his left to Dillmgen 
on the Danube. The centre passed the night on 
the field , a small French column retook Heiden- 
heim,' and restored the, communications of the 
army, which induced Moreau to remain on the 
field of battle to collect his wounded, arrange 
his retreat, or march forward, according, to the 
intelligence he should receiye. 'He was victori- 
ous , the Army of the Sambre and' Meuse had 
already passed the Hednitz, and appeared to 
direct its march by Amberg on Ratisbon ; it was 
several marched in advance of Prince Gharles, 
who not having been able, in the action of the 
11th, to Overthrow the French army and' drive it 
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into the defiles of the monntains'of the Alb, had 
not now > a momtnt to lose to avoid being snr 
rounded , he made his retreat m the night, con 
aidenng the junction of the two armies as already 
effected, and Vehnquishmg all thoughts of op- 
posing it, for he abandoned to them the left bank 
of the Danube, the Warmlz, and the Altmulh, 
and repassed the Danube and the Lbch, the 
Anstnans seemed to have lost the campaign 
In the mean time Gepeml Fenno,snth tnentj- 
three battalions and seventeen squadrons, being 
one third of the army, after hai ing crossed the 
mountains of the Black Forest, had taken pos- 
session of Liqdan and Brcgcnts on the Lake of 
Constance, where he had left seven batthlions 
and three squadrons, undqr the command of 
General Laborde, to observe the debouches of 
the Tjurol, and hod advanced by Stocknch, with 
sixteen battalions and fourteen squadrons, on 
Memmmgcn On the 13th, General Abatucci 
who convnanded his inngunrd, attacked the 
corps of Mindelhcim, and destroyed seveml re- 
giments of it, after which he joined the Army 
of thcj Rhine, and formed its right on the l/ich 
VIU 

General Morcan remained scicral days on the 
field after the battle of Nercsheim , at length he 
marched on Donairerlh , but ho retrograded On 
Hochstett without cicn sending n party of caval 
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ry on the Altmulh,. to eiideavonr t;o effect his 
’unction with the Army of the Sam'bre and Meuse. 
This hesitation and these false manoeuvres en- 
couraged the archduke ; he saw that he might 
still oppose the junction of the two . armies, 
which he had despaired of being able to do. He 
left General Latour behind the Lech, with thirty 
battalions, to keep the armies on the Rhine in 
check and retafd their movements, while with a 
detachment of 30,000 men, infantry,, cavalry,- and 
artillery, he passed the- Danube and advanced to 
the Nuremberg road. ' On the 22d of August 
he attacked Bernadotte in his position before 
Neumarck, pursued him into,Lauf and Nurem- 
berg, and forced him to fall back to Forsheim." 

I General Wartensleben immediately put his troops 
in motion and repassed the Naab. The Army of 
. the Sambre and Meuse retreated on Araberg and ^ 
Sulzbach , but being attacked in this position, 
-in front by Wartensleben and m flank and rear 
by a detachment from Prince Charles’s army, its 
general did not think it expedient to risk a serious 
affair. His retreat had become very difficult , he 
had lost his line of communication, the road from 
Lauf to Nuremberg , he was manoeuvring across 
mountains and roads scarcely practicable for 
carriages ; his artillery and waggops were much 
damaged and thrown into confusion. These 
precipitate and disorderly maiches affected the 
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duciplme of the qrmy, which, on the 20th, ar 
nved at Foraheim, the left being at Ebermcn 
stadt, where it halted on the 28th The general 
meditated aeveral offensWe operabona, which, 
however, thp rapidity of Pnnce Charles s march, 
and the offensive demonstrahons which he made 
on the rear of the French, did not allow hfm 
to execute , for the enemy had already sent 
a division to Bamberg, created alarm at head 
quarters, thrown the parks and cml lists into 
confusion, and intercepted the road from Bam- 
berg to Schweinfurth, which place the army did 
not reach, e\en by forced marches, nnbl the 
31st, and then by forcing a passage at the point 
of the bayonet In this town the troops halted, 
ns they needed rest, Wurtzburg was occupied 
by General Hotze, who, with his division, block- 
aded the citadel, in which General Bellcmonto, 
commandant of arbllery, was shut up with 800 
men, he was supported by Starraj s diMsion 
Thenrchduke, with the rest of the army, was one 
march behind Jourdan took advantage of this 
dispersed state of the enemy s army, and rcsolicd 
to open himself a way to Wurtzburg On the 
2d of September in the forenoon he commenced 
his march, and attacked Pnnee Charles on the 
following day, the 3d, Kray and Wnrtcnslcben 
ami cd during the battle, they opposed Jourdan 
w'lth 40,000 infantry and 12,000 cai-nlr) The 
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French were but 30,000, they lost the battle. 
They had left Lefebvre’s divisiouat Schweinfurth. 
Jourdan retreated on Arnstein und the ^Lahn, 
where he arrived' on the 10th of September; his 
troops were harassed witb fatigue, and much 
disheartened. He fixed his head-quarters at 
Wetzlar. Ever since the 22d of August be had 
had to contend with the armies of Wartensleben 
and the archduke, which amounted to 68>000 
combatants, wbilst he had but 44,000. -On 
reaching the Lahn, he joined Marceau and a 
division of . 10,000 men, which arrived from 
Holland, and with these reinforcements found 
himself superior to the enemy. In fifteen days 
he had lost all his conquests in Germany, solely 
through his adversary’s manoeuvres and, the loss 
of the battle of Wurtzburg ; but every, thing 
might ^et be retrieved, and there -was still the 
greatest probability that the fortune of the' cam- 
.paign would change, and that it would terminate 
favourably to the French. The general formed 
a just conception of what was expedient to be 
done, but he was wanting in activity and reso- 
lution. He suffered himself to be anticipated 
on the Lahn, and driven beyond the Rhine. The 
brave Marceau was killed at the action of Alten— 
kirchen ; Kleber and Collaud had been dismissed 
from the army for insubordination. The army 
was disseminated ; part crossed the , Rhine ; 
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Lefebvre s diviaion occupied the carap of Dusscl 
jdorf Shortly after, Jourdan ceased to command, 
but by a siuj^lar and inexplicable mode of Con- 
duct the Directory appointed Beumouvillc^ a 
man scarcely capable of manoeuvring a battalion, 
^is his successor The archduke l^ft the banks bf 
the Lahn, with 12,000 men, to advance against the 
Array of the Rhine and Moselle, which %\tis still 
rn Bavona, leaving Gen Wemech with 60,000 men 
lo observe the Array of the Sarabre and Meuse 
IX 

j On the 23d of August, twelve cla}s after the 
battle of iSleresbeim, the Frencli army of the 
Rhine and hloselle passed the DanuBfe, and 
•marched on the Lech, General Dcsaix forming 
the left, amved opposite Rom at the mouth of 
tho Lech , tlio centre, under the command of 
Saint-Cyr, was at Augsburg, and the nght, com- 
manded by Fenno, was opposite Landsber^ 
Lieutenant-general Lalour, intrusted willi ibc 
defence of the passage of Uic Lccb had placed 
three battalions in Ingolstadt, and a division of 
eight battalions and twenty squadrons opposite 
Rain, defending the LoXvcr l^ch and liad 
stationed himself with 6Bccn battalions on 
the heights of FnCdbcrg opposite Augsburg, 
Condd 8 corps formed the left opposite Landihcrg 
On iho 24th General Fenno forced a passage at 
the ford of UaiisldUcu, Bamt Cjr pasitd at the 
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ford of Lech-Hausen before 'Augsburg, and De- 
saix at the ford* of Langwied. The bridges at 
Augsburg were, immediately repaired, and after 
a brave resistance General Latour was driven 
from the fine positions of Friedberg, leaving 17 
pieces of cannon and 1500 prisoners in the hands 
of the victor. ‘After the passage of the Lech, the 
right of the French army advan'ced on '^Dachau, 
three leagues from Munich, with its vanguard 
under the walls of that city; the centre on Pfaf- 
fenhoffen and Geisenfeld, with a corps of obser- 
vation on Ingolstadt. The Austrian' general re- 
moved his head-quarters to Landshut on the 
Iser, where he assembled^ bis principal corps- 
d’arm^e ; ' General Nauendorf s division,* 8000/ 
strong, which the archduke had . detached ' to 
observe the Danube, after the battle of Amberg, 
occupied ’Abensberg, and covered Ratisbon. 
Condi’s corps occupied Munich; in that position 
he watched lor several days for the movement 
which the French general should make ; but find- 
ing that he made none, he suspected that he had 
passed to the left bank of the Danube in pursuit 
of Prince Charles , consequently, on the 1st of 
September, he advanced with his whole army in 
several columns, on Geisenfeld, attacked the 
left of the French, and penetrated as far as the 
Paar, but wan speedily repulsed and informed 
by the prisoners that the army had not stirred. 
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anJ was completely mastered on the right bank 
of the Danube He then retnmed to hia post 
tons, the losses on both sides in this action 
having been equal , the enemy left a howitzer m 
the hands of the Trench On the 7th of Septem- 
ber General Moreau determined, wilhout any 
parbcular project in mew, to march, forward 
On the 0th the left reached Ncnstadt, being 
supported on the Oanabe opposite dbensberg 
the ceiftre on Menhurg and the right at Mosburg 
Mmnch aiid Freysmg had fallen into the power 
of the French, hut the enemy were in position 
on the left bank of the Isor Jlorcan met with 
few obstacles in this movement, and made up- 
wards 6f 600 pnsoners The enemy expected ho 
would advance on Ratisbon, but he did not move 
On the 8th or 9th, and on the 10th ho retreated in 
order to reaume Ins positions and detach Geneml 
Desaix, with 12,000 men, to seek the Army of 
thnSambre and Meuse, which was then above 
eighty leagues distant from him Dcsnix passed 
the Danube m the night of the 10th at Nenbcrg, 
and amved at Achstett on the 12th , on the Mth 
ho pushed on to Hejdcck, half way to Nutciu 
berg, where he heard the particulars of all the 
events which had taken place for a long time! 
back, and that thc^rmj of the Sombre and Mciiw. 
was already repulsed to the Khinc , ho made n 
retrograde march and on tlic lOtli rejoined the 
army on the Danube In the mean lime General 
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Latour, being informed of Desaix’s movement; 
came forward ; he engaged in actions of little 
importance imall directions , but having obtained 
information of tbe weakness of Desaix’s detach- 
ment, and of the superiority of the forces on the 
right bank of the Danube to his own,' he acted 
with circumspection. 

Wheh the archduke abandoned the Rhine he ' 
left the following garrisons : in Mentz 15,000 
infantry and 1200 cavalry, in Ehrenbreitstein 
300 infantry ; in Manheim 8800 infantry and 300 
cavalry; in Phihpsburg, 2500 infantry and 300 
cavalry. Jourdan had left Marcean’s division 
with those of Poncet and Bonnard, 26,000 strong, 
on the Mein, to blockade Mentz and Ehrenbreit^ 
stein. But against Manheim and Philipsburg 
Moreau had only left a movoable column of 2800 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-general Scherb, whom he had 
brought from the garrison of Landau. The Arch- 
duke on reaching the Lahn, immediately ordered 
General Petrasch to take nine battalions from 
Manheim and Philipsburg, to attack General 
Scherb, and to carry the Utes-de-pont of Kehl and 
Hunmgen. General Scherb was still at Bruchsal; 
having received" timely notice from deserters, he 
beat a retreat on the -l^th of September, and re- 
tired on Kehl, which -place was not yet completely 
repaired. Petrasch followed and attacked him, on 
the 18th, with forces quadruple to his, but failed 
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ib the attempt, and lost a great number of men 
The French were partly indebted for this success 
to the zeal ’evmced by the national guard bf 
Sjrasburg Moreau was much alarmed at this 
action, which had nearly cut, off bu retreat, ho 
felt the neehssity of approaching the Tlhinc, aud 
commenced his retreat He reposscd the Lech 
on the same daj that Jourdau repassed the Rhine, 
and took up a position on the 20th behind the 
Schmutter, on the 21st behind the Mindcl and 
on the 22d behind the Qunz He marched in 
three columni, Fenno commanding the left Saint 
Cyr the centre, and Desaw the right, (with re- 
spect to the direolio!) m which the retreat svas 
made) General Troclich followed Fenno, Latour 
followed Saml-Oyt, and General Nauendotf pro- 
ceeded along tlio loft bank of the Danube, on a 
line with Desui-c Tlio fortrets of Ulm whicli 
was not gomsoned, was fortunatcl) occupied bj 
a detachment under the command of Mouln- 
chnrd, twenty-four houix before General Nancn- 
dorf could enter it. Dn the twenty fourth the 
French army took up a position on the Iser, 
supported on Fenno at Meramingcn.^and on 
Desaix in Ulm On the 25th, 2Cth, and 27lh, it 
continued its rcti^t Dcsaix plocecdmg along 
tlic left bank of the Danube, made for hJiingcn 
the ilustnans entered Ulni six hours after hn 
departure On the 27lli the nmi\ arriicd on the 
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Feder-See, where intelligence was received that 
' General Petrasch’ occupied the debouches of the 
Black Mountains, and that the frontier towns 
were occupied by hordes of insurgent peasants. 
On the 28th General Latour attacked at all points, 
and was every where' repulsed ; General Nauen- 
dorf, whose troops had up to that tune com- 
posed the right of the Austrian army, left it, 
advanced on Tubingen, and joined Petrasch in 
the position of Rothweil, thus securing the val- 
leys of the Kintzig and Renchen with his forces, 
whilst Prince Charles, with a corps of 12,000 
men, arrived at the village of Renchen, sending 
out light hprse on the Kintzig near Kehl. Gene- 
ral Latour^ thus weakened, had only 25-, 000 men 
left; he found himself compromised; yet as' he 
was encamped at Stemhausen and appeared to 
suspect nothing, Moreau felt the necessity of 
removing him thence m order to have an oppor- 
tunity of forcing the passes. On the 2d of Oc- 
tober he attacked him vigorously at Biberach. 
The Austrians, notwithstanding all the resistance 
they could make, were overwhelmed by numbers 
and completely routed, and left two standards, 
several pieces of cannon, and 4 or 5000 prisoners, 
in the hands of the victor. 

After this battle Moreau continued his retreat : 
the baggage, lumber, and wounded, were sent by 
way of the frontier towns to Humnguen. Mo- 

Memoirs — vol hi x 
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reau attacked the pasaes and took possession of 
the villages -of Roth-wed and Wdlingen, on the 
doth of October, the army countertnarched on 
the passes of the Val d*Enfer , Saint-C^ arrived 
on the 12th at Rreyburg in the valley of the 
Rhine Theanny spent the 13 th, 1 4th, and 16th, 
^ in passing this terrible defile, and took up a po- 
sition behind the little nver of Eltz, covering 
Freyburg In the mean time Pnnee Charles had 
reached Ettemheim, where he was successively 
joined by Petmsch on the 16th of October, "by 
Nanendorf on the l8th, and by Latour on the 
20th, Condos and Frtclich’s corps followed tho 
rear of the French army into tho gorges of the 
Val d'Enfer and on tho frontier towns , thns the 
French were in junction from tho 1 6th, and m 
Communicabon with France by tho bridges of 
Viedx Bnsach, and flnningncn , the spint and 
means of the troops -were improved, yet they 
remained inactive On the 18th the -cnem) 
marched against them with 30,000 men , his left 
supported on the Rhino, commanded by Pc- 
trasch, his centre commanded by IVartcnslcbcn, 
and his left by Ijitour nn obstinate condict en- 
sued, with eqnal advantages and losses on both 
Bides Frtchch and Condfs corps had entered 
IFaldkireh by the valley of the Black Forest , 
the General in-chicf thought it expedient to op 
pmach Proyburg, refusing hi* right, hot sldl 
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covering that town and New Brisacb. On the 
21st, Desaix passed the Rhine at New Bnsach, 
and marched down the left bank to Strasburg. 
The army evacuated Freyburg, and took up a 
position, with the right resting on Kaudern, and 
the left on the Rhine at Schliengen. It was 
attacked there on the 23d, and having bCen 
weakened by the detachment of Desaix’s troops, 
was very inferior in number; but as it occupied 
a fine position, it was enabled to defend its 
ground, and on the 26th of October repassed the 
Rhine over the bridge of Hunmguen in some little 
disorder. Ferino remained on the Upper Rhine ; 
the rest of the army proceeded to Strasburg. 
Thus, after having kept up the war m Germany 
-for four months, disaimed and detached fiomdlie 
cause of the Emperor the Margrave of Baden, 
the Duke 'of Wuitemberg, and the Elector of Ba- 
varia, granted' them armistices, and imposed con- 
tributions which it had not time to collect, after* 
gaming several victories, and without sustaining 
any important defeat, the French army repassed 
the Rhine, retaining nothing on the right bank 
but the fortress of DusSeldorf and the Utes-de-pont 
of Kehl and Hunmguen. ■ ' ^ 

X. 

Dusseldorf, being far to the North, did not 
attract the attention of the Austrians, but the 

X 2 
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fortress of Kehl and the£^fc-i/e«/)on/of Hunjogucn 
enabled part of the French army to wmtcf on 
^6 left bank, and to disturb Germany, they 
therefore resolved to take:po8ses8ion-of those two 
places. On the 28th of October, 40,000 rafin 
invested them, and formed lines of counterral- 
lotion before Kehl, consisting of fifteen redoubt*,, 
having the Rhino for the appm of the nght and 
left, and connected with each other by mtrcnch- 
ments of nearly 3500 toises m extent, and com- 
pletely investing the whole of the fortifications 
of Kehl on the right banki The French were 
ei^aoUy active in palisading and arming the fort 
and the homworks of ibo Upper and Lower 
Rhihe, and m hniog all the left bank wnth bat- 
teries , they established themselves firmly m all 
the isles, especially In those of Ehrlcn Rhm and 
Touffuc, before which latter place, at 1500 toiscs 
dtBtnnce from Kehl, they cofistructed u pnast s 
cap in the form of a tHe ie-pont The distance 
from this cap tp the Kintiig was 1000 loiscs. 
They established an intrenched camp of 1000 
toises m extent perpendicularly to the Rhine, 
and a tHc de~ponl at the laic of Ehricn-Uhm It 
was 500 toiscs from Kehl down the Rhino to the 
mouth of the Kintzig These works were guard 
cd by sixteen battalion^, which rcliCTcd each 
other every twenty-four hours 

iSotwithstanding thc«o formidoblc dcfi-nsiTc 
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preparations. Prince- Charles persisted jin be- 
sieging a place which he could only blockade on 
one bank, and could not separate from Strasburg 
and all France. On the 21st of November, he 
opened trenches against the works of the Kintzig. 
On the 22d of November at day-break, Desaix 
made a sortie -at the head of 16,000 infantry and 
3000 cavalry from the- intrenched camp of Kehl, 
forced the lines of countervallation, and got pos- 
session of the village of Sunheim, situate a league 
from the Rhine, and in' the rear of the enemy’s 
camp. But the force he commanded was too 
inconsiderable; he was obliged to return into 
his works after. having destroyed several redoubts 
of the line of countervallation, s'piked fifteen 
pieces of cannon, taken six, and made 1500 pri- 
soners. On the 28th of November the enemy 
at once unmasked all his batteries. The ap- 
proaches against the works of the Kintzig had 
been only a false attack, the principal one being 
directed against the pnest’s cap before the Isle 
of Touffue, and against the Isle of Ehrlen-Rhin. 
The enemy’s plan was to destroy the bridges 
over the Rhine. On the 6th of December he got 
possession of the Isle of Touffue and the priest’s 
cap ; on the 9 th he was master of all the exterior 
of the mtrenchment's, and stationed himself in 
the old church of Kehl. On the 18th he got 
possession of all the right of the French intrench- 
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ment* and the redoubt -of Trvu de-Loup On the 
3d of January he was master of the a hole Isle of 
Ehrien*Rhin On -the 6th he jit(ackcd the horn 
work of the Upper Rhine, destroyed the bndgcs , 
and on the 10th of January entered 'Kchl h) 
capitulation The French evacuated that fort, 
and earned all that belonged to them to the 
Strasburg side of the nver The Josses on both 
sides were very considerable, the consumption 
of hmmnnition immense. The French artillery 
was supenor on account of tie great number of 
batteries which had been copstmeted on the left 
bank. Both armies suffered greatly from the 
frosts of N ovember, December, and January 
In the mean time the Pnneo of Fnrstemberg 
had remained opposite nunmgncn vnth thirteen 
battahons The ngbt of the Army of the Rhirio, 
under the command of Fenno, had remained m 
that place General Abbatucci commanded m 
the iHe-de-pont, -and ns fast as the enemy made 
preparations and showed his intention of bcsicg 
mg the Ule-de-pont, this young officer took orcty 
necessary step to prepare for the roost vigorous 
defence The enemy’s batteries m ere ready on 
the 25th of November Do attacked the (fte-de 
pool with a brisk ctmnonade, the bndge was 
broken on the 20th On the 30th of November 
the Austrians made on nssault n ith GOOO men , 
the action was hot, and obstinately maintained 
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The enemy was repulsed, leaving one third of 
his men on the field, or in the hands of the 
French. Young Abbatucci, a General aged 
twenty-four, made a sortie at the head of the 
garrison in order to drive the Austrians from a 
lunette in which they attempted to make a lodge- 
ment; he succeeded, but was mortally wounded. 
The result of this> assault caused the suspension 
of the siege; but on the 19th of January, after 
the taking of Kehl, the enemy opened the 
trenches again; and on the 19th of February, the 
garrison capitulated, and repassed the Rhine. 
The success of these two operations enabled 
Prince Charles to take up his winter quarters 
along the left bank in Brisgaw and the country of 
Baden, and to detach powerful reinforcements to 
the army which was assembling behind the Piave, 
and of which he took the command in February. 
This army was - intended to avenge Beaulieu, 
Wurmser, and Alvinzi, and to reconquer Mantua, 
Lombardy, and Italy. 

XI. 

‘^Observation I . — The unfortunate result of this 

• " ♦ • 

campaign is to be ascribed to the plan of opera^ 
tions adopted by the Government. *The object 
of this invasion of Germany was, 1st,' to make a 
diversion to hmder the ^ Cabinet of Vienna from 
drawing new detachments from its army of the 
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Rhine to reinforce ita unny of Italy , 2dly, to de- 
tach the pnncea of the Germanic body from the 
Emperor, subdue the Rnaces of Baden, Wurteni* 
burg, and Bavano, and strengthen the confede- 
ration by the -neutrality of Prussia, and by the 
alliance of Saxony and the Northern pfinces, who 
had not yet acceded to it , 3diy, to support the 
war in Germany, and draw contributions and 
horses from that country, m order to furnish the 
infentry, cavalry, and artiUeiy with all neces- 
saries, and to employ the resources of the Re- 
public itself in creating an army of reserve , 
4thly, to get possessidn of the fortresses of Ebrcn- 
breitstem, Menti, Jlanhcim, and Pbihpsburg, to 
secure the frontiers of the Rhine, and render the 
troops blockading those places disposable for the 
conclusion of that campaign and for the following 
one , Sthly, to secure the winter quarters of the 
French troops in Gcnnaiiy, nnd their positions, 
by taking possession of Ingolstadt nnd Ulm, in 
order to make a combined attack on the hcrcdi 
tary states both from Italy and Germany, after 
the taking of Mantua in the spring of 1707 
For those- purposes there were two things re 
quisito, 1st, to blockade the fortresses ofEhren 
broitstcm nnd Fhilipsburg strictly, nnd to besiege 
Menti nnd Manhcim, 2dly, to cm cr the sieges 
and blockades byapowerful army, which should 
carry the war into tho midst of Germanj, nnd 
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threaten the hereditary states. This army should 
have been formed of four corps, each composed 
of three divisions of infantry, several biigades of 
chasseurs and hussars, and a reserve of heavy 
cavalry, making together from 140 to 150,000 

9 ^ ^ 

•hien. 

The army of observation on the Rhine ought 
to have consisted of three corps, of seven divi- 
sions of infantry, and several brigades of cavalry, 
making 60,000 men in all ; with its first corps, of 
two divisions, it should have guarded Holland and 
Dusseldorf and blockaded Rhrenbreitstein ; with 
its second corps, three divisions strong, it should 
have besieged Mentz , and with its third corps, 
of two divisions, it should diave blockaded Phi- 
lipsburg and Manheim, and guarded Kehl and the 
t6te~de-pont of Huninguen. The general total of 
the two armies would thus have been from 200, 
to 210,000 men. Now these troops existed : the 
Armies of the Rhine and Sambre afid Meuse, at 
the beginning of the campaign, were 160,000 
strong ; the Army of Holland 30,000 ; from la 
Vendee and the interior of France 20,000 men 
might have been drawn, who were no longer 
necessary there ; total 210,000. , 

The trenches ought to have been opened before 
Mentz the day after the blockading of the place ; 
June, July^ August and September would have 
been- sufficient for taking it, and it is even possi- 
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the troops w2u<3h the Republic haion that fron* 
tier, so that, although divided lato two separate 
armies, each of -the repubhcan armiea was nearly 
equal in strength lo that of the Austnans At tho 
battle of Fleurus, General Clalrfaitb had an arni) 
as numerous as that of General Jonidan, but that 
of Jourdan •was but n portion of the 'troops ■which 
France had in the North, and Clairfaith had as- 
sembled the gfeater part of his forces , had ho 
maintained the battle Co tho Inst and prmcd 
victoiv ‘he would hare a/lcrwards beaten Jhclio- 
gru, and notwithstanding the great number of 
French battahons, tho French would have been 
overthrown in consequence of the defects of the 
plan •If instead of having two armies, one on 
the nght and the other on the left, the whole 
French army had been united on tho Snmbrc, 
at the fields of Fleurus, leaving a corps of ob- 
soiwation on Dunkirk, Jourdan’s nrmj, being 
twnce ns strong as Clairfaith s, would ha\c met 
with no resistance, would have outflanked tlic 
left of tho enemy like a torrent, and cut off hii 
retreat to the Rhine, the succcas would have 
been certmn and decisive But the disad 
vantages resulting from such military principles 
became much more dangerous m a war of in 
vasion in a foreign country The two hrcnc/i 
armies had, in 1704, ihcir flanks aupported as 
follows, one of tliciii on tho places of Cliaric 
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mont, Givet, and Philipville, the other on the 
fortress -of Dunkirk and sea; and their other 
wings were supported either on fortresses or 
on part of the French territory. The communi- 
cation between the dwo armies was impeded 
by the central position of the enemy, but it 
was carried on a little more in the rear. In 
the campaign of 1796, the left, the right, and 
the rears of the two armies were all equally un- 
supported : in Flanders the two armies were re- 
gulated every twenty-four hours by orders from 
Pans. In 1796 no central direction was possi- 
ble, and every operation ought to have emanated 
from a single commander-m-chief ; but there 
were two. It may therefore be fairly said that 
in 1794 the false principles of the plan of the 
campaign prevented the French from gaining 
decisive advantages,' and that in 1796 they were 
the occasion of the loss and disasters of the 
Armies of the Sambre and Meuse and of the 
Rhine and Moselle. 

The Republic was desirous of peace, and of 
having the frontier of the Rhine for its boundary. 
We had no Tight to require this frontier as long 
as the enemy 6ccupied Mentz. It was, therefore, 
necessary to besiege Mentz, v^ich place is the 
more dangerous to besiege as it stands on the 
left bank. An army which is marching to the 
conquest of a country has 'its two wings sup- 
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ported on nentm} countfies or great natural ob 
Btacles, such as largo nvcrs or bjnuns of moan 
tains, or else it has only one wing, or none at nil , 
m the first case it has only to take oaTo that its 
front 18 not brokdn, in the second it ought to 
make the wing which is supported its flppui, ih 
the third case it should keep its diffcrenl corps 
well supported on its cenfre, and nCt-er separate 
from them, for if a difficulty arises from baling 
two flanks unsupported, the disadvantage is 
ddubled by havmg four, tripled by having siv, 
quadrupled by having eight , that is to saj , by 
•dividing mto two, thrfec, or four diflerent bodies 
The line of operations of an army maj, in tlio 
first case, appuy indiflercntly oit the left or right 
Side, in the second case st ought to appiy on tho 
wing supported , in the third it ought to bo per- 
pendicnlnr on tho middle <5f tho nrraj s line of 
march At all events it is necessary to have, at 
every five or six marchca, a fortified place or in- 
trenched position, on tlic lino of operations, to 
collect magazines of provisions nnd stores in, to 
organize convoys and make a "centre of motion, a 
determined point to shorten the line of opent 
tions Ulm IS the first natural piiot of tho in 
vasion of Germain, this place, situate on tho Da 
nubc, affords to those who occupy it facilities for 
manccuvnngon both banks It is an unique point 
for containing extensive depflts on the greatest 
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river of Europe, a river which washes the walls 
of Ingojstadt, Ratisbon, Passau, and Vienna : on 
the French side this place is at the outlet of the 
Black Mountains. 

.Observation II . — (Jourdan)< — 1st. At the 
opening of the^ <>ampaign the . General 'of the 
Army of the Sambre and Meuse manoeuvred at 
once on hoth banks of the Rhine, with his left 
separated by that river from his centre and his 
right. If Edeber had been attacked by 30,000 
men instead of 15,000, at Altenkirchen, on the 
7th of June, he would have been in a perilous 
situation. On the 1st of June the whole army 

should haVe joined at Dusseldorf and marched 

« * 

on the Sieg, the Lahn, and the Rhine,' and there 
taken up a good position on the heights and in- 
trenched it, and waited there until the Army of 
the Rhine had crossed to the nght bank of the 
Rhine. 

2dly. The arnval of the Archduke on the 
Rhine, with a detachment, did not oblige. Gene- 
ral Jourdan to dislocate his army : he might at 
first have maiUtained his ground on the Lahn, by 
retrenching himself in a , good position, and if he 
was resolved to come nearer his depdts, he 
ought, in doing so, to have kept all his army in 
junction on the nght bank of the Rhine ; his at- 
titude would thus have overawed the enemy, 
who would not have ventured to weaken their 
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/orce while iefore him, by detaching twenty 
four battalions to act against the Army of the 
Rhine and Moselle. 

' 3dly In the beginning of July the Army of the 
Sambre and Meuse again march forward The 
passage of the nver effected by the Array of the 
Rhine, had compelled the Archduke to hasten to 
the Upper Rhine , he had only loft R^artensteben 
36,000 men, who ought to have been annihilated , 
but the principle of those days was to march in 
every direction {is if to bent the corcra Titc 
enemy s rear-guard being only followed by cqijal 
forces, and not being at the same time even out 
flanked on its nght or left, or broken in the con 
tre, was never compromised, tmd occasioned ns 
much loss as it sustained 

4thly From the ^^eln, the General of the Army 
of the Sombre and Mouse moved on Scliwcin- 
furth and Bamberg, his left being Bup|)ortcd on 
the mountains of Sa'rony, (which country had jiiat 
acceded to the Prussian neutrality, and its con- 
tingent had consequently left the Austrian army,) 
and Ins nght unsupported By this movement 
ha increased the space which separated him from 
the Army of the Rhine, bemuse lie receded from 
the Danube, whilst tlie latter army was passing 
to the right bank of that river Each nrmy nctfil 
exactly in the contrary manner to that in which 
It ought to have mameuvred the former rested 
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oii Its right and the latter on its left, wliilst tlie 
latter should have rested on the right and the 
former on the left, in order to join in a compact 
mass. 

5thly. The Army of the Sambrc and Mcuna 
passed the Rednitz at Bamberg, on the Bth -of 
August, marched on Nuremberg and Lauf, and 
thence, making a turn to the left, moved on the 
Naab by Sulzbach and Amberg; Ihns c;cposing 
the right flank, during a march of thirty Icagucn, 
to the debouches of Bohemia, and the left flank 
to -those of the Danube, of v/hich the enemy v/fiU 
master, as he still occupied Bavaria, the right 
bank of the Lech, and the left bank of the War^ 
nitz; the army was therefore in column, forming' 
a narrov,'- strip thirty leagues in Icn'^ih, and cor- 
rounded on all sides bv enemies. Thoc, if the 
march- of thirtr leagJies from Brankfort to 
berg was contrary to the object w/hieh ou'/)ii jto 
bare been kept in vie*/*", the junction of the tv/o 
armies, the march from Bamberg to Amhcr^^ v/at 
rash, and er:dcn€y endangered the ezh tenee of 
tbe armr. ThU T>art of Bavaria, on the right 
bank of tbeBedritz, h a country friJ of def/C^, 
formed hr.- tke fmribnh o; the mountains of Bo- 
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from him, to menace Ratisbon The Army of the 
Sambre and Afense ought to ha\e proceeded 
from i'rankfort nlong the left bank of tlie Blein, 
advanced on Mergenthem, afecured lU nght flank 
by joining the left of the Army of the Rhinci 
and then, ■wheeling on ita Tight, to have bronght 
ita left on Ratisbon On jeaohlng Wurtzburg it 
was still in bmb to form its right line on Nurcnv 
herg. Its general shonid have morehed by the 
Neumarck road and approached Ratisbon, at all 
events he should have martceuvred in such a 
manner as to make his retreat, if it should be 
come necessary, on the left of the Rhine by 
gomg up the Rednitz, and by no meant down 
tliat hier 

Othly The General of the Army of the Sam- 
bre and Meuse recoiled advices, at onoand the 
same time, that Prince Charles was marching 
against him, that he bad defeated Remadotte that 
he was master of Lauf and Nurcmbcrgi and that 
all the, communications of his own armj were 
cut off This ivas because bis line of operations 
was bad, and because lie was manmomng m 
opposition to nil the rules of war 

7thly But Bomadotto being defeated, what 
could the General in chief do m the-lalse post 
tlon in which he was placed* He should hare 
forced the passage of the A’^aab before the amral 
of the Archduke on Anihcrg, ndrnncerl on Rslu 
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bon, from which place he' was but a. few leagues 
distant, and there effected his junction with the 
_Army of* the Rhine. The first vigorous move- 
' ment would have obliged Prince Charles to con- 
centrate his forces, and to call m all his detach- 
ments, which would have cleared up and dissi- 
pated that imaginary" storm, which was always 
incteasing, because the French general con- 
stantly gave way to it.' The Austrians are re- 
, markably expert in spfeaiding false reports, and 
in promulgating erroneous notions amongst the 
inhabitants, they are great masters of the art 
of creating alarm in the rear of an army ; but if 
you draw the sword of Rtnaldo from its scab-- 
bard, the enchantment is instantly dissolved. 

Sthly.— 1st. At fhe battle of Wurtzburg Jour- 
dah injudiciously left a fourth of his troops at 
Schweinfurth r Lefebvre’s division, in addition 
to the force he had, would have secured him the 
victory. 2dly. If he had set out from that town 
at two o^clock in the morning of the 2d of 
September, he would have arrived on the field of 
battle at ten ..o’clock ; and had he rushed head- 
long upon the enemy, he would have over- 
whelmed the twenty battalions of Hotze and 
Starray, taken Wurtzburg, and made Marceau 
join him there. The Archduke had dispersed his 
forces in nn unskilful manner^ and could not ope- 
rate their junction until a very late hour on the 

Y 2 
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3d, bijt altboTjgh Jonfdan amved by noon on 
tbe 2d, be ^ve tbe Archduke eighteen hours to 
raUy his-army, 'who had 45,000 toen on bnc by 
nine o clock ih the •mommg of the 3d ^dlj 
Jourdan occupied on the field tlince ns much 
ground na he ought to have done , ho -was 
obbged to form his troops in one lino only, and, 
intre{fid as they were, there ivns every probabi- 
lity that they would be broken 

Othly 1*116 course of the Ijihn from Cobicnfz 
to Giessen, is twenty-four leagues, that n\er 
IS thirty leagues from DusJeldorf If Jourdan 
had assembled 'nil his divuions on his extreme 
left at 'Wetdar, hn would have defeated his 
enemy and repulsed him to tho Mem, and 
shortly after to tho Pnuubo His forces were 
grtiatly superior after tho junction of Ufarceaii s 
corps and tlic division from Holland Ho men 
tioned this intention, but he lost tho time in 
planning it in which he should have earned it 
into effect- His array formed a cordon along 
the Lahn, his line was broken at Limburg by 
the retreat of Sfarccau s corps , he then Inode 
bis columns fall back precipitately on Altcnkir 
chen 2dly At that place he was still in time 
to resume offensiic operations, and retneve 
Cl cry thing, but ho was deficient in refohilion 
3dlj When ho ordered the retreat he ought 
at least to haiti made it if he conoderrd <t m 
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dispensable, with all his army in junction, ns far 
as the intrenched camp of Dusseldorf ; for whilst 
it remained m mass on the right bank of the 
Rhine*, the Archduke could not have detached 
any of his forces^ because he would constantly 
have had to' apprehend an offensive movement 
by so important an army. But all was lost 
when .Tourdan disjointed his army at Altenkir- 
chen, and the left alone continued its movement 
on Dusseldorf whilst the- rest repassed the Rhine, 
as if the left bank and the Hundsdruck had any 
thing to fear: it was the Army of the Rhine 
and Moselle, which was then in^ the heart of 
Germany, that the Archduke was aimmg at. 
Then it was that the Army of the Rhme and 
Moselle was abandoned. ‘ 

lOthly. _The conduct of the Army of the Sam- 
bre* and Meuse, reinforced by the troOps from 
Holland, during October, November, December, 
and January, is inexplicable. * 

Observation III . — (Moreau.) The passage of 
the Rhine took place on the 24th of June; it 
ought to have been effected between the 1st 
and 4th of that month, ,at the. moment when the 
Army of the Sambre and Meuse was beginning 
to move. On the 24th of June, the day of the 
passage, the first troops reached the right bank - 
at thiee m the morning; the bridge might have' 
been finished by noon, and the whole army 
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nughl have passed and been formed in line 
before day-breah on ibe 25tb The bndgo n-as 
not completed until the 26tli at noon, which 
was twenty four hours too late Such opera- 
tions as the passage of a river like the Rhine 
are so debcate, that the troops ought not to 
remain so long exposed without Communication 
2dly On the 2Gth the Army of the Rhino 
had only 40,000 men on the right bank , Samt- 
Cyr, With 20,000 men, remained m the Palati- 
nate on the left bank, and Labordo with 10,000 
on the Upper Rhine The three corps and the 
reserve, forming the whole of the army, 60,000 
strong, ought to have been on the right bank by 
noon on the 26th at latest, on their mnlreh to 
surprise and overwhelm the encmj s divisions 
dispersed along the over On the 27th of Juno 
the army ought to have entered Rastadt, on the 
30th Sforiheiro, after insulating Philipshurg 
and Manheim, and cut off the enemy from 
Nccker, where it ought to have nmved from the 
1st to the 4 th of July The General would thus 
have gamed fifteen days, nnd spared his troops 
several unimportant actions, m lieu of which 
he would ha\o gained scieml hnlliant nclones, 
which wotild have rendered his adversary . then 
So lorenor in strength, still weaker, and thu 
before Prince Charles could have efitetfd hf« 
return from the hanks of the laihii TIic indc 
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cision of the French general gave the enemy’s 
commander time to collect his army at Etlingen, 
three marches from Kehl> thirteen days after 
the passage of the Rhine. What could the 
French general have to fear for the territory of 
the Republic, when he copQLmenced^ offensive 
operations with 70,000 men? 

3dly: After the passage of the Rhine, and 
previously to effecting his junction with the 
,Army of the Sambre and Meuse, this General de- 
taches his right, forming nearly one-third of his 
army, (20,000 men) under Ferino, who marches 
up the bank of the Rhine, crosses the Black 
Mountains, and proceeds to the Lake ’ of Con- 
stance, ' whilst the centre and the left march on 
the Necker ; the army being thus cut into two 
parts, separated by the Wurtemberg Alps, the 
moUntaifts of the Black Forest, and the Danube, 
whilst, on the contrary. General Starray, who 
was opposed to Fermo, after having disputed 
the debouches of the Black Mountains, cen- 
tralises his forces on the Necker, and joins the 
left of ’Prince Charles’s army : two-thirds of the 
Army of the Rhine arrive on the Necker, 50,000 
strong, and haying before them the majority 
of the enemy’s troops. , Jourdan, on the Mem, 
and Ferino, on the Lake of Constance, had only 
very inferior forces before them. Thus, in this 
march, the French formed three separate corps. 
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having 'Hothlng in common amongst them, wth 
three lines of operations, and six flanks, five of 
which were unsupported. The flanks being the 
■weakest part, should he supported, and if that 
cannot be done, ■we should have ns few of them 
as possible 

4th]y The march of the Array of the Hhmc 
on Stutgard, ahross the 'Wurtemberg Alps, is 
consistent with, the spirit of this war , but its 
General should have had Ulm occupied, a place 
so important that it is impossible, mthoul pos 
aessing it, t6 conduct the war on the basin of the 
Danube, ■which extends from the mountains of 
the Tyrol and Switzerland tb those of Thunngia 
and Saxony He ought to have rested his right 
on the Danube, and in that case, on his arnvnl 
at Neresheim, he would not have found furaiclf 
unsupported But although turned at tlic battle 
of Neresheim both on his right and left and ■with- 
out any central Support, he maintained the honour 
of the French arms, and evinced coolness and 
perseverance. 

fithlj After the battle of Neresheim he ought 
to have proceeded by forced marches to the 
XVnrmtz and the Altmulh, to haic joined Jour 
dan, fixed his head quarters at Bnusbon, fortified 
that jioint, which, next to Ulm, was of the mo«i 
importance to him, and manecuvred on both 
banks The junction of the tun nrmics might 
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have been effected on tTie 15th and l6th of 
August ; the success of the campaign -would have 
^been decided. Instead of this he did every thing 
his enemy could have -wished; he remained 
twelve days inactive at the most critical period 
of the campaign ; resolved, at length, to pass the 
Danube and the Lech ; after which he again re- 
mained sixteen days inactive; one would have 
thought he did not know that therO was a French 
army on his left. It was not until the 10th of 
September, a month after the battle of Nere- 
•sheim, and when the Army of the Sambre and 
Meuse was already on the Lahn, eighty leagues 
from him, that he resolved to detach Desaix’s 
division on the left bank of the Danube to obtain 
mtelligence'of Jourdan, -On the 19th of Septem- 
ber he commenced his retreat and repassed the 
Lech; Ahe Army of the Sambre and Meuse -was 
then hors de combat on the left-bank of the, Rhine, 
and he had all 'the enemy’-s forces to contend 
with, fie remained thus thirty-two days m pre- 
sence of General Latour, whose forces were not 
above half equal to his own, without attacking 
him, giving battle, and overwhelming him ; on the. 
contrary, he did him no harm- whatever. The 
only important affaar in this .campaign was the 
battle ofBiberach, which arose from the necessitjr 
theie was for the army to secure its retreat; 
a battle which would have had more important 
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results, if operations had been continued, the 
following day, by the pursuit of General Latonr 
with part of the army, whilst the rest mnneeuTred 
(o open the debouchdg of the Bluet Mountains 
It was in this retreat that the importance of Ulm, 
that key of the Danube, was felt 
6thly ' On arriving at Freyburg and Vieux 
Bnsach on the 14th of October, there were two 
courses to choose botwefin , either to reposs tho 
Rhine the same day, and give the army an op 
portunity of resting, in order to combmo vnth 
the Army of the Sombre and Jleutc, or to march 
immediately ngainst Prmce Charles to take ad 
vantage of his not being yet m force, dnvo him 
beyond the Ilenchcn and tho Alurg, and prevent 
his junction wltli Latour, the French would have 
ramntnmcd Uicir ground in the country of Baden 
and in Dnsgaw Instead of that, tho French 
general remained in position on FrcjUiirg. allow- 
ing Bnnce Charles to rail) all Ills dotaohments, 
and what is more cxtraorvlinnry still, nftcrdctach 
ing a third of his array under General Desnix to 
tho right bank of the Rhine, ho still persisted in 
tho same irresolution, Cxjiosing the other two 
thirds to total destruction This error was Im 
portant, tho army re-entered France m disorder, 
and like an army vanquished and beaten an 
attitude in which, provioiislj to the 20lh it did 
not stand, being proud of the \ ictorj of Bihcntch , 
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nor would have had this appearance if it had 
leturnGd sooner. 

7thly. A peculiar circumstance of this cam- 
paign is, that the French generals, notwith- 
standing their errois, sustained no material loss, 
and always had the opportunity of retrieving 
every thing. Moreau, after the battle of Bibe- 
rach, was still master of the fortune of the cam- 
paign. He had only to have marched on Roth- 
weil, crushed PetrascU and Nauendorf, who had 
not altogether 15,000 men ; after which he 
should have marched against the Archduke, who 

was at the mouth of the Rench with less than 

« 

9000 men. Even on the 15th of October, when 
Moreau had arnved m the valley of the Rhine, 
he might still have retrieved his affairs by march- 
ing rapidly up to Kehl; he would thus have 
driven the Archduke from the Rench, and pre- 
vented his junction with Nauendorf s and Latour’s 
corps ; and as he would have then been in com- 
munication with the Army of the Sambre and ' 
Meuse, he* would unquestionably have induced 
that army to advance. Lastly, he might still 
have rectified his mistakes even during the siege 
of his Utes-de-pont. Had he debouched by the- 
intrenched camp of Kehl with 50,000 men, he 
might have overwhelmed General Latour’s besieg- 
ing army> which did not,* at most, exceed 35,000 
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meD, and might »til! have taken up his-wintcr 
quactere on the Danube 
ObterwiUon lY — lat The French and Austrian 
armies were equal in numbers, but the Archduke 
had 20,000 cavalry more than hi** enemy Tjus 
advantage woujd have been dciiisiio wiUi anj 
other hation, but the Germans do not know how 
to avail themselves of their ca\*alry , they arc 
afraid to hazard it, they estimate It above its 
rhal value, and spare it too much Tho hone 
artillory is the complement of the cavalry service 
20,000 horse and 120 pieces of light artdlcrj arc 
equal to -00,000 infantry with 1 20 pieces of can- 
non \n countnea consisting of ettensne ))lamB, 
such as Egypt, or of deserts, such as Poland, it 
would be difficult to say which would eventual!) 
have the advantage, 2000 cavalry with twelve 
pieces of light artillery ore therefore equal to 
COOO infantry with oix pieces of cannon In hoc 
of battle these divisions ocy:up) a line of GOO 
toises, Uvelvo infantry or four hor^mcn per lo1sc 
A cannon shot, which should kill all that stands 
on the ground having a frontage of one toise, 
would therefore kill twelve foot soldiers, or four 
horsemen and four horses The bss of t wcl \ t foot 
soldiers IS much more considerable than that of 
four horsemen and four horses, because it k a 
loss of eight men ngaiiisi one of four lioi>cs The 
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equipments of four horsemen nml their horses me 
not equal m value to those of tw elve foot~soldicrs; 
thus c\cn in a financial point of view, the loss 
of the infantry is inoic costly than that of the 
cavalry. If the Archduke had commanded the 
tioops of a nation accustomed to employ the 
tavalry boldly, and had had oOicers trained to en- 
courage them and lead them to victory, it would . 
ha\c been impossible for a French army to pene- 
trate into Germany with an inferiority of *20,000 
cavalry. This will seem clear, when it is con- 
sidered what Najioleon cficclcd wath cavalry 
against the Russian and Prussian iiifaiitiy, at 
Vauchamp, Kaiigis, See. 

2dly. In June, wdien the Archduke heard that 
the French army had passed the Rhine at Kchl, 
he marched from the banks of the Lahn to the 
aid of General Latour; he left Gencial Waiteii- 
sleben wath 30,000 men on the Low'cr Rhine, and 
20,000 men in the intienchcd camp of Ilechfshcin 
before Mentz. The Archduke ought onlyto have 
left 8000 men m garrison at Mentz with some 
thousands of convalescents, and only 25,000 men 
with Wartensleben, and should then have pro- 
ceeded with 00,000 men, to the aid of his army 
of the Upper Rhine, he would then have been 
able to assemble fioin 90 to 100,000 men upon 
the Alb. Who could then have resisted him? 
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Oa the 9th of Jaly ho ■wonld ha\ o beaten Desaix,' 
(Jnven him to the left bank of the Uhme, and 
gamed poMesnion of Kehl and the bndge of the 
Khme He had nothing to fear from t£e Army of 
the Sambre and Meuse, because it was disjoined, 
but even if it had resumed offensive operations, 
and arrived on the Mein between the lOth and 
15th of Jtdy, how would that have effected him, 
if ho had then been master of Kehl, and Moreau's 
army had been driven into Alsneo f 
3dly Had he collected in a single camp on 
his right, the 50,000 men ho had on the Alb, and 
debouched m thrie columns on the Murg on the 
9th Jif July, ho would have turned Detail on his 
right and leTlFhnd brohen him in the ccnlrc t he 
would have routed liim, dnton him into Alsace 
and gamed possession of tlic bridge of Kohl 
Saint-Cyr, cut off from the Rhine, would have 
boon repulsed to the Ncciccr, and Fenno on 
Ilumngucn When tw o armies are in lino against 
each other, and one of thorn has, like tlio French 
army, to effect its retreat bj a bndge, whilst thr 
other, like the Austnan army, can retreat on all 
points of tha scmi-circurafcrcncc, the latter has 
every advantage, and every opportunitj of mak- 
ing danng attempts, sinking grand blows, man 
mm nag on the flanks of the cncmj , it luilds 
all the aces, and has only to plaj them 
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4thly. The Archduke ought to have armed 
and victualled Ulm, that key of the Danube, and 
thrown a good garrison into it. 

5thly. The battle of Neresheim was his only 

remaining resource to prevent the junction of the 

• 

two French armies on the Altmulh ; had he been 
victorious, he would have driven the Army of the 
Rhine and Moselle into the Wurtemberg Alps 
and on the Necker, and the principal army being 
defeated, that of the Sambie and Meuse, which 
was only secondary, would have been compelled 
to retreat on the Mem. At the battle of Neres- 
heim the French army was scattered over a line 
of eight leagues, in a difficult country, without > 
any appin for its flanks ; the Archduke was mas- 
ter of the whole course of the Danube ; his 
attacks ought to have been wholly made by the 
left ; he should liave taken a line of battle pa- 
rallel to the Danube : his retreat was secured on 
Ulm, and the bridges of Guntzburg and DilJm- 
gen; had he manosuvred thus, he would have 
gained a great victory. The French would have 
paid dearly for their folly m not supporting their 
right on the Danube, and not having had Ulm 
occupied by Ferino. 

Gthly. Being unsuccessful at the battle of 
Neresheim, the Archduke relinquished all oppo- 
sition to the junction of the French armies; had 
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he s^iii wished to prevent it, ho would hare ope- 
rated his retreat by Uie Wnniitz and the Altmulh, 
maintaining himself on the left bank of the Da- 
nube, leaving 30,0tX)TOen under General Latour 
'behmd the XVarmtz, ho would have gained the 
five or SIX marches ho Wainted for advancing 
Bgmnst Jourdau, instead of that, he passed tho 
Danube, the Wamitz, and the Altmulh Wnrten- 
aleben mnnccundd dnnng tho whole month of 
August td get away from the Danube and cover 
Bohemia. Nothing thenceforth opposed the 
junction of the two French armies 

7tlily In -passing tbe Danube and tho Lech, 
after tho battle of Neresheiro, tlio Archduke had 
no other object in view, whatever way have Iiccn 
asserted, than to cover Bavnna His position 
was dolicalo ‘ the Array of tho Khine and Moselle 
consisted of 00,000 men, that of tho Snmhrc 
and Sleuso of 50,000, this made, therefore, 
110,000 men, whom he might consider as assem- 
bled before Ratisbon. and occupying positions 
on both sides of the Danube , he had but 00,000 
men to oppose tliem with Tho battle of Ncrc 
alicim had made his situation worse it had been 
advantageous to tho French IIis confidence 
was restored when he found that Moreau, who 
had remained SCI oral days inactive, showed tlio 
greatest licsitation marched on Donnwertli, cotin 
termnrehed on Aichstclt, nnd did not even send 
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out scouts on the'Altmulh ; in short, that the 
French* generals were mancEuvriUg as if- tTiey had 
been mutually ignorant of the existence of an- 
other French army in Germany ; * that the 400 
Hungarian hussars, who were observing the 
Altmiilh, were still there, and sending parties to 
the very gates of Nuremberg and on the War- 
liitz. It was then that he conceived the idea of 
hi§ fine movement, passed the Danube with 
28,000 men on the 17th of August, and advanced 
against the Army of the Sambre and Meuse. It 
is related that when he spoke on the subject to 
General Datour, whom he left with 30,000 men 
on the Lech, that general, alarmed at the danger 
which this small corps was about to incur, made 
some observations to him : ‘‘ How would it be 
“possible for him,” he. said, “to make head 
“ against a victorious French array of twice his 
“ strength ?” To which the Piince leplied : “ Of 
“.what importance will Moreau’s arriving befoi e 
“ Vienna be, if I beat Jourdan’s army in the 
“ mean time ?” He was right, but he should 
have encouraged the general by posting him in 
advance of Ratisbon, with orders to place him- 
self on' the left bank of the Danube ; ' Moreau 
would not, in that case, have been able to make 
any attempt on the left bank. 

Sthly. The Archduke did not attack B’eriiadotte 
at Neumarck until the 22d of August ; that is to 
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say, five dfiys fifter the passage of the Danube , 
he attaJked him with little vignur, and did him 
no harm , it waa a fine thought ill executed 
Bemadotte ought to have been surrounded -and 
attacked twenty-four hours after the passage of 
the Danube, with such impetuosity and supo 
nonfy of force that his total defeat must have 
been the resulL 

Dthly He marched on Ambcrg on.llic 24tli of 
August, but only with a few troops, he employed 
the greater part of his 28,000 men on secondary 
objects , he ouglit only to have sent a few squa- 
drons to follow Bemadotte, and to have fallen 
furiously, with his whole corps, on the rear of 
Jourdan s corps , ho might thus have decided the 
campaign on the banks of tlio Kaabi 

lOthly On the 20th of September wlieb Jour- 
dan disjoined his army, nnd tepbssed to the left 
bank of the Rhine, the ArchdCiUc ought to have 
advanced on Him with 40,000 ijien. ordered 
General Lhtour to pass to the left hank of the 
Danube at the bridge of Ingolstadt, and joined 
him by forced marches lie Mould have reached 
Ulm at tho same time ns the French nrmj , which 
would then have had to make head against 70,000 
men, nnd its retreat would then have bceotne 
difficult indeed But instead of that, the Arch 
duke brought only 12,000 men (o the Hpper 
Rliinc, leaving a great number of troops on the 
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Lower niiinc willi General Werncek to no pur- 

t 

pose. Hg also misemployed part of thesG 12,000 
men in secondaiy objeets, so that he arrived 
before Kehl with only S or 9000 men. 

lllhly. He ought to have ordered Latour, 
Froelich, and Nadasti, to manoeuvre on the left 
bank o.f the Danube,' outflanking the retreating 
army; they would have been in position there 

to reeeive Petiasch and all the detachments. 

<* 

12thly. In this campaign the Archduke man- 

oeu\Ted on good principles, but timidly, like a 

* 

man who perceives, but has not studied them. 
He struck no decisive blow ; and up to the last 
moment, as we have alieady noticed, the French 
generals might always have retiieved their. af- 
fairs’; whereas the Archduke ought to have de- 
cided tlie campaign in the action of the Murg. ' 
Observation V . — At the end of December, the 
French armies had had two months’ rest ; they 
were re-organized, recruited, perfectly recovered, 
and superior to the two Austrian armies opposed 
to them : nevertheless. Prince Charles ventured 
at once to open the trenches before the Utes-de-^ 
po7it of Kehl and Huninguen in their presence. 
If the whol^ Array of the Rhine, reinforced by a 
detachment from that of the Sambre and Meuse, 
had debouched by Kehl or by Huninguen, it might 
have attacked Prince Charles’s camps at day- 
break with twice his force, earned all his lines 
♦ z 2 
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^ of countervullation, taken the m'IioIo of Ins ftrtil 
lery, parks, and magaunea, and gainCd a hnlliant 
victory, ^hich would have corapen^ted for tht 
disasters of the campaign, restored the honour of 
the French anna, placed Germany in a hazardous 
situation, and allowed the French to winter on 
the nght bank^f the Rhine If the French arm) 
had only been composed of new-levicd troops, 
raw and untrained soldiers a supposition pre- 
cisely contrary to the fact, the French general 
could not, certainly, have ventured to attempt 
the raising of sieges by a battle, but m that case, 
having more arms, more means, and a more ad 
vanttigeoufl position than the enemy, he oughrto 
have heaped works' on works, nnd battenes on 
batteries , to have approached bj lines of coun 
ter-attack, supported by the positions of (he left 
bank and by the Isles , and then c\ cn these sieges 
must have pro\ed ruinous to the cncmj, occa- 
sioned the destruction of his equipments, militar) 
stores, and troops, and obliged him, through 
weariness, to ^ into rioter quarters 

These two sieges do not thou Pnnee Olmrlcs s 
prudence, but arc cxtrcmcl} glonoua to his 
array, and prove its bravery and excellent spinl , 
thej have nhvajs been copsidcrcd b> militarj 
men as events little honourable to the rrcnch 
armies The possession of the two 
was in fact \ct\ important to France the 
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"Rhine is a great obstacle ; it obliged the enemy 
to abandon the whole valley of the Rhine, as far 
as the Black Mountains, to the French army, 
M'hich would have been advantageous at once, 
both in a military and financial point of view. 
Apprehensions for Germany would not have al- 
lowed the Austrians to carry so many troops into 
Italy. The French officers have alleged, by way 
of excuse, that the government left them exposed 
to the greatest privations, that the pay was in 
arrear, that they were ill fed, and that the engi- 
neers and artillery had no money to supply their 
occasions. But these leasons have not been 
thought satisfactory ; these privations only tend 
to prove, that it was necessary to confound the 
enemy by a clap of thunder and a decisive battle 
in which all chances would have been in favour 

i» 

of the French. There was more than sufficient 
space for an army of 50,000 men to deploy in the 
isles and m the ground comprised bet^veen the , 
Priest’s-cap and the Kintzig. 

The Austrian officers who have wished to jus- 
tify -Prince Charles’s imprudence and mconsi- 
derateness in commencing these sieges, have 
stated that he was aware of the discouragement 
which existed in the French aimies, of the asto- 
nishment which the result of the campaign had 
excited m the leaders, and that it was chiefly on 
their irresolute conduct that he calculated for 
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conducting so dangerons an enterprise to a for 
tunate issue, winch he considered necessary for 
the success of his intended campaign in Italy 
Others have said that these sieges wore under- 
taken by order of the Court of Vienna and against 
hia opinion, which is possible 
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I. Marshal Ahinzi arrives in Italy at the head of a third army. 
— II, Good condition of the French army , all the nations of 
Italy confident of its success. — III Battle of tlic Brenta, 
(Not 5) , Vaubois cvacuntes the Tyrol in disorder. — IV. Bat- 
tle of Caldiero, (Nov. 12). — V. Murmurs and various senti- 
ments of the French soldiers. — VI Nocturnal march of the 
army on Ilonco, where the troops'pass the Adige over a bridge 
of boats, (Nov. 14.), the .army re-enters Verona in triumph^ 
by the Venetian gate, on the right banh, (Nov. 18) 

I. 

All the couriers who i cached Vienna with 
news of Prince Charles’s successes, were fol- 
lowed by couriers from Wurmser, bringing ac- 
counts of his disasters. ,The court passed the 
whole month of September in these alternations 
of joy and sorrow. The satisfaction derived 
from its triumphs, did not compensate for the 
consternation excited by its defeats. Germany 
was saved, but Italy was lost : the army which 
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guarded that frontier had disappeared Its nu- 
meroufl staff, its old marshal, and a remnant of 
troops, had only been able to find temporary safe 
ty by shuttmg themselves up m Mantua, which 
place, reduced to the last extremity, in want of 
every thing, and ravaged by the autumnal fevers, 
would soon be compelled to open its gales to the 
conqueror The Aulic Council felt the necessity 
of maJjDg pxtraordmary efforts ^ it assembled two 
armies, the first in the Fnoul, the other m the 
Tyrol, appointed Marshal Alvanii to command 
them, and ordered him to march IffsaNc Mantua 
and deliver Wurmacr 


H 

, The iijflucnco of the proceedings of the Armies 
of the Sambre and Meuse and IthlDO was calcu- 
lated to bo speedily felt m Italy If those two 
nmiics should not maintain themsekes on the 
nght bank of the Tlhinc, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that they should send strong detach 
ments to reinforce the Army of Italj The Dircc 
tory promised mugh^ but performed little, the) 
sent, however, twelve battalions, drafted from the 
Army of la Vcnd£c, who reached Milan m the 
course oT September and October, care was 
taken to make them march in twelve column* 
Tlic notion w*as spread abroad that each of these 
columns was a regiment, and bad jls full comjdc 
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meiil of men, which would have been a very 
considerable reinforcement. It is tine that the 
Frencli soldiers did not need encouragement ; 
they were full of confidence in their chief and in 
their own superiority; they were well paid, 
clothed, and fed ; the artillery was fine and nu- 
merous; the cavalry well mounted. . The Italians 
of every state had connected themselves with the 
interest of the army on which their liberty and 
independence depended; they were as much con- 
vinced of the superiority of the French over the 
German soldiers, as of that of the general who had 
vanquished Beaulieu and Wuimser, over Blarshal 
Alvinzi. Public, opinion had undergone a great 
change since the preceding month of July. At 
that time, when Wurmser’s approach was an- 
nounced, .all Italy expected his triumph ; at pre- 
sent no one doubted that of the French army. 
The public spirit of the Transpadan States, of 
Bologna, Modena, and Reggio, was such that 
they might be depended on for repulsing the 
Pope’s army themselves, if it should enter their 
territories according to the threats held out. 

III. 

In the beginning of October Marshal Alvinzi 
was still with his army before the Isonzo ; but at 
the end of that month, he removed his head-quar- 
ters to Conegliano, behind the Piave. Massena, 
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Btationed ot BoAsano, was watching his raorc 
menu Davidowich had assembled a corps dar 
m^e of 18,000 then m the Tyrol, inclosing the 
Tyi^lese militia Tlic General of dinsibn Vauhois 
covered Trent, occupying the Ansio with a corps 
of 12,000 men Angerean’a division, the reserve 
of cavalry, and the bead quarters of the French 
army, were at Verona. Alvinti’s plan ivas to eficct 
his junction with Dandowich in Verona, and to 
march thence on Mantna. On the tst of Jfovera 
her he -threw two bridges across the Piavc, and 
tnnrched in three columns towards the Brcnta 
Massena, threatening to attach him, compelled 
him to doploT his whole army , and when he 
had ascertained that it amounted to upuarda of 
40,000 men, ho raised his camp Of Bassano, re- 
passed thO Brcnta, and approached Viccpia, where 
Napoleon joined him with Aiigcreaus division 
and his reserve, and on the Glh, at daj-brenh, 
advanced to give battle to Alvinri, who had fol- 
low cd jMassenas movement lie had 5xcd his 
head quarters at Fonto Niva, his van, under 
General Liptay, on the tight bank of the Brcnta, 
at Carmignano, in ndvance of his left, which was 
commanded bj General Proi era Ills nglit, un 
der the command of Qiiasdnnowich, was in pOii 
tion between Bassano and Vicenza General 
Mctronski commanded n corps of obscrralton in 
the gorges of the Brcnta, and (»cncral llohenzol 
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lemi commanded his reserve. Massena attacked 
at dawn of day, and after an action of several 
hours drove back the van, Quasdanowich, Lip- 
tay^ and Provera’s division, to the' left bank of 
the river, killing a great number of men, and 
making .many prisoners. Napoleon advanced 
against Quasdanowich at the head of Auge> 
reau’s division, and drove him from Lenove upon 
Bassano. It was four o’clock in the afternoon ; 
he considered the passage of the bridge and the 
taking of the town on this day as of the greatest 
importance', but Hohenzollern having eome up, 
he ordered his brigade of reserve to advance 
for the purpose of seconding the attack of the 
bridge; a battalion of 900 Croats, which had 
been cut off, had thrown themselves into a village 
on the high road ; as soon as the head of the re- 
serve appeared to cross the village, it was re- 
ceived with a very brisk fire , it became neces- 
sary to bring up howitzers. The village was 
taken, and the Croats shot ; but a delay of two 
hours had taken place, and the troops, did not 
reach the bridge until- night ; they were obliged , 
to postpone the forcing of this passage until 
the following day. 

Vaubois had received orders to attack the 
enemy’s positions on the right bank of the Avisio. 
On the 1st of November, he 'attacked those of 
Saint-Michael and Sogonzano. The enemy were 
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in considerable force, and defended thcrascUcs 
ivith the greatest intrepidity Vanbois ivas not 
altogether successful, nor was the attempt he 
made the following day more fortunate At 
length he was himself attacked in turn, his posi- 
tion of the Avisio was forced, and ho w as obliged 
to abandon Trent Having rallied his troops, 
he took up a position at Calliono , but London, 
manoeuvring by the right bank of the Adige 
with bis Tyrblese, had outflanked him, and got 
possession of Nomi and Torbolc It appeared 
to be hit intention to advance on Slontibaldo 
and Hivoli Vauboia had no longer any troops 
on the right bank, or any means of opposing this 
manoeuvre, which, hud it been executed bj the 
enemy, would have endangered not only his 
corps but the whole of the French army 1 his 
news reached the French head quarters at two 
in the morning Tlicrc was now -no room for 
hesitation , it was indispcnshbly necessary to 
insten to Verona, now so imminently tlircatcncil, 
and to abiindon the former plan, wtli cicry idea 
of making n diversion The original scheme of 
the General in-chicf was, after driving AUinii 
beyond the Piaic, to proceed up the defiles of 
the Brcnta, and to cut off Dav idow ich Colonel 
Vignolcs, of the staff, a confidential officer, was 
sent to collect all the troops he could inu'lrr at 
Verona, and to march with them on la Corona 
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and Rivoli. He found there a battalion of the 
40th, just arrived from la .Vendee, and overawed 
the first skirmishers of the enemy, who' came up 
to la Corona. On the following day, Joubert 
reached that important position, with the 4th 
light demi-brigade, bikiught from the blockade of 
Mantua : after this there was nothing to appre- 
hend. At the same time Vaubois threw budges 
over the Adige, crossed back to the right bank, 
and proceeded to occupy the position of la Co- 
rona and Rivoli in force. 

From the Brenta, the French army filed 
through the city of Vicenza, during the whole of 
the 7th. The .ihhabitants who had witnessed the 
Victory it had gamed, could- not account for this 
movement m retreat. ' Alvmzi had also com 
men6ed his retreat, at three in the morning, to 
pass the Piave ; but he was soon informed by 
his light cavalry of the retrograde movement of 
the French army. He returned on the Brenta, 
and the next day passed that river to follow his 
antagonist’s movement. 

Napoleon had Vaubois’ division assembled on 
the plain of Rivoli, and addressed them thus : 
“ Soldiers, I am not satisfied with you ; you 
“ have shown neither disciplme, perseverance, 
“ nor bravery ; no position could rally you ; you 
“ abandoned yourselves to a panic terror. You 

suffered yourselves to be driven from positions 
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“ m which a handful of bravo men might have 
" stopped an army Soldiers of the 39th and 
" 86th, jmu are not French soldiers Quarter- 
** master-general, let it he inscribed on their 
" colours. They no longer form part of the Artny of 
“ Italy This harangue, pTanodneed in a severe 
tone, drew tears from these old soldiers the 
rules of discipline could not suppress the ac 
cents of their gnef sovera! grenadiers, who had 
received honorary arms, cned out, ‘‘Gencml, uc 
" have been calumniated , place us in llic mn, 
" and you shall see Whether the 3Dlh and 85tli 
" belong to the Army of Italj " Having thus 
produced the effect ho wished, ^apolcon nd 
dressed a few words of consolation to them 
These two regiments, n few days after covered 
themselves with glory 


' IV 

hiotwithstanding the reverses which Alvmn 
had sustained on the Brentn, Ins operations were 
crowned with the most bnlliant success lie 
was master of the whole of the Tvrol, and of 
all the couwtry between tlie Brentn and the 
Adige But the most dilhcult task still remain- 
ed, namely, to force the passage of the Adige 
lu the face of the French army, and to cflVci 
his Junction w ith Dandowich by marching over 
ttic bodies of the brave soldiers povtid htfarc 
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Verona. - T^he road from Verona to Vicenza runs 
. along the Adige for three leagues, as far as A^illa- 
nuova, where it turns at right angles to the left, 
and runs straight to Vicenza. At Villa-nuova 
the little river Alpon cuts it, and after running 
through Arcole falls into the Adige, hear Albare- 

O ^ o 

do. To the left of Villa-nuova are some heights 
known by the name of the position of Caldieio, 
by occupying which Verona is covered, -and it 
becomes easy to fall on the rear of an enemy 
manoeuvring on the lower Adi^e. As soon as 
the defence of Montebaldo was provided for, and 
Vaubois’ troops had legamed their confidence, 
Napoleon determined to occupy Caldiero, as 
affording more chances in favour of defensive 
operations, and more energy to his attitude. On 
the 11th, at two' o’clock in the afternoon, the army 
passed the bridges of Verona. Verdier’s brigade, 
which was at the head, overthrew the enemy’s 
vanguaid, made several hundred prisoners, and 
took up a position, at night, at the foot of 
Caldiero. The fires of the bivouacs and the 
reports of spies, and prisoners, left no doubt re- 
specting Alvmzi’s intentions : he meant to receive 
battle, and had fixed himself firmly in these fine 
^ positions, resting his left on the marsh of Arcole, 
and his nght on Mount Olivetto and the village 
of Colognola. This position is good in both 
directions. He had covered himself by some 
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redoubts and formidable batteries. At day-break 
the enemy s hne was perceived his led was 
impregbable , his right seemed ill supported 
Massena reeeived orders to march with his divi- 
sion to take advantage of this defect by occupy- 
ing a hill which outdanked the enemy s right, 
and which he bad neglected to occupy Bn- 
gadier General Launay intrepidly climbed the 
acclmty at tho head of a corps of skirmishers , 
but, having adianccd too far, tho division nliich 
was to support him could not come up with him 
in time, being stopped by a ravine, and he was 
repulsed and taken prisoner Tho enemy, now 
apprised of their error, immediately rectified 
their position , and it was no longer possible to 
atlhck them with any hope of success In the 
mean time the oholc line engaged, and the fire 
was maintained throughout the day The rain fi 11 
m torrents , tho ground was so completely sodked 
that the French artillery could make no move 
ment, whilst that of the Austhnns, being in posi- 
tion and advantageously, placed, produced iu 
full effect The enemy made several attempt' 
to attack in Ins turn, but wais repulsed with 
loss Tho two armies biiouackcd in their re 
ipcctivc positions It continued to rain all night 
so heavily that the General in chief judged it 
expedient to return into liis camp before Verona 
Tlic lo'H in tins afiair wxs equal on both »iitr> 
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the enemy, with reason, claimed the victory.; 
his advanced posts approached Saint-Michael’s, 
and the situation of the French was become 
truly hazardous. . 


V. 

. Vaiibois had suffered considerable loss ; he 
had not now above 8000 men left. The other 
two divisions, after having fought valiantly on 
the Brenta, and failed in their operation on Cal- 
dierOj did not now amount to more than 13,000 
men under arms. The idea of the superior 
strength of the enemy pervaded every mind. 
Vaubois’ soldiers, in excuse for their retreat, de- 
clared that the enemy were three to one against 
them. The enemy had also suffered loss, no 
doubt, but he had gamed great advantages. He 
had counted the small number of the French at 
his ease ; and accordingly he had no longer any 
doubt of the deliverance of Mantua, or of the 
conquest of Italy. In hi^ delirium of confidence, 
he had a great number of scalmg-ladders made, 
and loudly threatened to take Verona by storm. 
The garrison of Mantua had awakened from its ^ 
lethargy, and made frequent sorties, incessantly 
harassing the besiegers, who amounted only to 
8 or 9000 men, and had to restrain a garrison of 
25,000, out of which number, however, there 
were 10 or 12,000 sick. The French were no 
Memoirs — vol. hi 2 a 
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longer in a ntnation to carry on offensive opera* 
tionfl in any direction , they were checked on 
one side by the position of Caldiero, and on 
the other by the deSIes of the Tjrol But even 
if the enemy’s position had allowed of any enter- 
prise against him, his numerical supenonty was 
too well known it was therefore necessarj to 
let him make the first move, and to ^valt pa- 
tiently until he should make some attempt The 
weather was extremely bad , every movement 
was made in the mud The affairs of Caldicro 
and the Tyrol had cvidcnllj damped the confi- 
dence of the French soldier, he was, indeed* 
still persuaded of his supenonty on equal tcrmi, 
but did not now fed capable of resisting such 
snpenor numbers A great number of the 
bravest men had been wounded two or three 
limes in different battles since the armj entered 
Italy Discontent began to show itself *' W'c 
** cannot,” said the men, do every bod) s duly 
** AlvinSffs army, now present, is the Tame that 
** the Armi(ss of the Rhine, and Sambre and 
** Meuse, retreated before, and the) arc now idle 
why arc wc to perform Ibcir w ork ? If wc arc 
beaten, wc must make for the Alps ns fugitives 
** and without honour, if, on the contrar), wc 
** conquer, what will bo the result of our new 
*' nctor) 7 AVo* shall be opposed by another 
** arm) like that of Ahinw, os Alvinxi himself 
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succeeded Wurmser, and as Wurmser suc- 
“ ceeded Beaulieu ; and m this unequal contest 
‘‘ we must be annihilated at last.” 

To these remarks, Napoleon caused the fol- 
lowing answer to be made. “We have but one 
“ more effort to make, and Italy is our own’. 

“ The enemy is, no doubt, more numerous than 
“ we are, but half his troops are recruits ; when 
“ he is beaten, Mantua must fall, and we shall 
“ remain masters of all ; our labours will be at 
“ an end. ; for not only Italy, but a general peace 
“ IS in Mantua. You talk of returning to the 
“ Alps, but you are no longer capable of doing 
“ so : from the dry and frozen bivouacs of those 
“ sterile rocks, you could very well conquer the 
“ delicious plains of Lombardy ; but from the 
“ smiling flowery bivouacs of Italy, you cannot 
“ return to the Alpine -snows. Succours have 
“ reached us ; there are more ori the road ; let 
“ not those who are unwilling to fight seek vain 
“ pretences : for only beat Alvinzi, and I will 
“ answer for your future welfare.” These words, 
repeated by every one in the army that pos- 
sessed a generous heart, raised the spirits of.the 
troops, and brought the mover by degrees to an 
opposite way of thinking. Thus, one while the 
army, in its dejection, was desirous, of retreat- ' 
ing ; at another moment it was filled with' enthu- 
siasm and talked of advancing.' “ Shall the sol- 

2 A 2 
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" diera of Italy patiently endure the insults and 

provocations of these slave* t” 

When It hecame knosm at Brespia, Bergamo, 
Milan, Cremona, Lodj, Pavia, and Bologna, that 
the anny had sustained a check, the wounded 
and sick left the hospitals, before they were 
well cured, to reatune their stations in the ranks , 
the wounds of many of these brave men were 
still bleeding This affecting sight filled the 
mind with the most (ixely emotion 

VI 

At length, on the 14th of ^orembcr, at night 
All, the camp of Verona got under arms three 
columns began their inarch in the deepest si 
lence, crossed the aly, passed the Adige by (he 
three bridges, and formed on the right bank 
The hour of departure, the direction taken, 
which was that of a retreat, the silence observed 
in the order of the day contrary to the invan 
able custom of announcing that an engagement 
IS to take place, the state of affairs, every thing, 
in short, indicated that the army was retreating 
The first step in retreat would necessarily be fa! 
lowed by the raising of the siege of Mantua and 
foreboded the loss of Italy TTiosc amongst the 
inhabitants who placed the hopes of their fiitoir 
lot in the victones of the French followed with 
anxious and achine hearts the moretnenls of 
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military men In fact, if the bridge had been 
earned to tbe leftlianb opposite Albcrcdo , Ut, 
the army Nroeld have had to debouch on a rust 
plain, the very thing which the General WL'hcd to 
avoid, 2dly, Alvmzi, who occupied the heights 
of Caldiero, might have covered the march of a 
column which he would have directed on Veroha, 
by stationing troops on the nght bank of the 
Alpon he would have forced Verona, fccblj 
guarded ns it was, and would have eflcclcd his 
junction with the Army of the Tyrol , the divi- 
sion of Ruoll, taken between two fires, would 
have been obliged to retreat on Peschiera, and 
the whole array would have been strangely com 
promised Whereas, by constructing the bridge 
to the nght of the Alpon, the invaluable advan- 
tages were secured, Ist of drawing the cncmj 
into three roads crossing an immense marsh , 
2dly, of being in communication with Vetona by 
the dyke which runs up the Adige and passes b) 
the villages of Porcil nud Gambionc, where A1 
vinzis head quarters w ere, wathout leaving anj 
position 'for the enemy to take, or any natural 
obstacle to cover llie rooicmcnl of any troops 
ho miglit detach to attack Verona “such an 
attack was. Indeed, now impossible, for the whole 
French army would base taken such troops in the 
rear, whilst the walls of the city would have 
slopped them in front Three roads branch out 
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from tbc bridge of Ronco; tlic fiist, on the left, 
goes up the Adige towards Verona, passes tlie 
villages of Biondc and Porcil, where it debouclios 
in a plain; the second and centre one, leads to 
Villa-Nllo^a, and runs through the village of 
Aicolc, crossing the Alpon by a little stone 
bridge ; the third, on the right, runs down the 
Adige and leads to Albarcdo. It is 3000 toiscs 
from Ronco to Pored, 2000 from Poicil to Cal- 
diero, and three leagues from Caldicro to Verona. 
It is 2200 toiscs from Ronco to Arcolc, 3000 
from the bridge of Arcolc to Villa-Nuova ; 100 
from Ronco to the mouth of the Alpon, and .000 
thence to Albaredo. 

Three columns entered upon these three roads; 
the left ‘one marched up the Adigc'as far as the 
extremity of the marshes, at the village of Por- 
ed, whence the soldiers perceived the steeples 
of Verona; it was thenceforth impossible for the 
enemy to march upon that city. The centre 
column marched on Arcole, where the French 


sl:irmi‘=hcrs got as far as the bridge unperceived. 
Two battalions of Croats, v/ith tv/o pieces of can- 
non, had bivouacs there for the purpose of guard- 
ing the rear of the army, and v/atching any par- 
tie- which the garrison of Jy.gnago might send 
into the countrv'; that place being only tliree 
kagees off, on the right. The ground between 


Aroole and the Adige v/as not guarded : Alvinzi 

'V •O'' 
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had contented himself with ordering patrolcs of 
hussars, who thnce every day visited the dykes 
of the marshes on the side qf the Adige. The 
road from Ronco to Arcole meets the Alpon 1200 
toises from Ronco , it then mns blong the right 
hank of that little nvnlet for 10,000 tones, ns far 
as the atone bridge which turns to the nght, at 
Tight angles, and leads into the Tillage of Ardolc 
The Croats were bivouacked with their right 
supported on the village and their left towards 
the mouth of the nvnlet, mth the dyke in their 
front, separated from them by the stream , by 
firing in front, they took the column, the head 
of which was near Arcole, in fiank, the soldiers 
fell back precipitately as far ns the point where 
the road ceases to expose the flank to the left 
bank Augcrcau, indignant at this retrograde 
movement of his ran, rushed upon the bridge at 
the head of two battalions of grenadiers, hut, 
being received by a brisk flank-fire, he was dnren 
back on his dinsion Alvinxi, being informed of 
thisaltack,'could not at first comprehend, but at 
day-break ho was enabled to obserre the more 
ment of the French from the neighbouring stee 
pics His reconnoitring parties of hussars were 
received with discharges of musquetry on all the 
dykes, and pursued by the cavalry , he then 
plainly saw that the French had passed the 
Adige and were in bis rear It seemed to him 
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absurd to suppose that a whole army could thus 
have been thrown into impassable marshes; he 
thought it must be some light troops which had 
moved in this direction to alarm him, and to 
mask a real attack by troops which would de- 
bouch by the VeTona road. But his reconnoitring 
parties having brought him intelligence that all 
was quiet towards Verona, he thought it impor- 
tant to drive these light troops from the marshes. 
He therefore directed a division, commanded by 
Metrouski, on the dyke of Arcole, and another 
on the left dyke, commanded by Provera-. To- 
wards nine o’clock m the morning they attacked 
with impetuosity. Massena, who was intrusted 
with the left dyke, having allowed the enemy to 
get fairly uponthe dyke, made a desperate charge, 
broke his column, repuls.ed him with great loss, 
and took a number t)f prisoners. The same thing 
happened on the dyke of Arcole. As soon as the 
enemy had passed the elbow of the road, he was 
charged and routed by Augereau, leaving pri- 
soners and cannon in the victor’s hands ; the 
marsh was covered with dead. It became pf the 
utmost importance to gam possession of Arcole, 
for, by debouching thence on the enemy’s rear, 
we should have seized the bridge of Villa-Nuova 
over the-Alpon, which was his only retreat, and 
established ourselves there before it could be 
occupied against us; but Arcole withstood, seve- 
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ral attacks Napoleon determined to try a last 
effort m person he seized a flag, rusheii on the 
bridge, and there planted it, the column he com 
monded had reached the middle of the bridge, 
when the flanking fire and the arrival of a division 
of the enemy frustrated the attack , the grona 
diers at the head of the column, finding them- 
selves abandoned by the rear, hesitated but 
being burned away in the flight, they persisted 
in keeping possession of their General , ihej 
seized him by his arms and by his clothes, and 
draped him along with them amidst the dead, 
tho dying, and the smoke , he was precipitated 
into a morass, in which he sunk up to the middle, 
surrounded by the enemy Tho grenadiers per- 
ceived that their General was in danger , a cry 
was' heard of " Foncard, toldicrs, to tart the 
General! ” These bmVc men immediately turned 
back, ran upon tho enemy, drove him beyond 
tho bridge, and Napoleon was saved This was 
tho day of military 'devotedness Lannes, whd 
had been wounded nt Govemolo, had hastened 
from Milan , ho was still suffering, he threw him 
self between tho enemy tind Napoleon, coicnng 
him with his body, and received three wounds, 
determined never to abandon him Mniron, Na 
polcon 8 mde de-camp, was killed in corenng Ins 
Gcneml « it}i his own body Heroic and afTecImg 
death I Ilclhard and t^gnolcs were wounded in 
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rallying the troops forward. The brave General 
Robert was killed, he was a soldier who never 
shrunk from the enemy’s fire. 

General Guieux passed the Adige at the ferry 
of Albaredo with a brigade. Arcole was taken 
in the rear; but in the mean time Alvinzi^ 
having ascertained* the real state of affairs, had 
become fully sensible of the danger of his posi- 
tion ; he had abandoned Caldiero precipitately, 
destro3md his batteries, and made all his parks 
and reserves repass the’ bridge. From the top 
of the steeple of Ronco the French had the mor- 
tification to see this booty escape them ; and it was 
only by witnessing the precipitate movements of 
,the enemy that the whole extent and conse- 
quences of Napoleon’s plan could be compre- 
hended. Ever}" one then saw what might be the 
results of so profound and daring a combination. 
The enemy’s army was escaping from destruc- 
tion by a hasty retreat ; General Guieux was 
not able to march on Arcole by» the left bank 
of the Alpon until near four o’clock : the village 
was 'earned without striking a blow ; but it 
was now unimportant, being six hours too late ; 
the enemy had resumed his natural position. 
Arcole was now only an intermediate post 
between the fronts of .the two armies, whereas 
m the morning it had been in the rear of the 
enemy. The day was, however, crowned with 
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important results Caldiero was evacuated , 
Verona was no longer in dodger, two divisions 
of Alvipo’s army had been defeated mth consi- 
derable loss , numerous columns of prisoners, 
an(3 a gretit number of trophies, filed off through 
the camp, and filled the officers and soldiers 
with enthusiasm , the troops regained thar 
spirits, and the confidence of victory 

In the mean time D&rtdowtch with the corps 
of the Tyrol had attacked and taken la Corona , 
he occupied Uivoii Vaubois occupied the 
heights of Blissolcngo , Kilmame, relieved from 
all apprehensions for the left bank b) the eva 
cuation of Caldiero, had directed bis attention 
to the walls of Verona and the right bank , hut 
if Dandowich should march on Vnubois, nod 
force him to throw himself on Mantua, he would 
oblige the French to raise the blockade of that 
city, and cut off the retreat of the head quarters 
and the armj which were at Itonco It is thir- 
teen leagues from Bivoli to Mantua, and ten 
from Honco to that city, by very bad roads, it 
was thereforo necessary to ho rcadj, by day- 
light, to support Vaubois, protect the blockade 
of Mantua and the commumcatiuns of the nrmj, 
and beat Davidowich, who bad advanced in the 
course of the da) In order to succeed in this 
plan It svns necessary to calculate the hours 
The General in chief, uncertain what might Imre 
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passed during the day, thought it best to sup- 
pose that every thing had been unfortunate on 
Vaubois’ side; that he had been forced, and had 
taken up a position between Roverbella and 
Castel-Nuovo. He caused Arcole, which had 
cost so much blood, to be evacuated ; made the 
army fall back on the right bank of the Adige, 
leaving on the left bank only one brigade and a 
few pieces of cannon, and ordered the soldiers 
to prepare their mess in this position. If the 
enemy had marched on Rivoli, the bridge over 
the Adige must have been raised, and the arnty 
must have disappeared before Alvinzi, and reach- 
ed Vaubois in time to assist him. He left 
bivouacs at Arcole with lighted fires kept up 
by piquets of the grand guard, m order that 
Alvinzi should perceive nothing. At four in the 
morning the army got under' arms ; but at the 
same time one of Vaubois’ officers brought word 
that he was at six o’clock the preceding even- 
ing still at Bussolengo, and that Davidowich had 
not moved. That general had commanded one 
of Wurmser’s corps ; he remembered the lesson 
he had received, and was not forward to com- 
promise himself. Alvinzi, however, being in- 
formed of the retrograde march of the French 
about three in the morning, had Arcole and 
Porcil occupied, and at day-light diiected two 
columns on the two dykes. The firing began 
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hnd GO matenal/y altered tfie -cfiaraclers of the 
"two armies, that victory svo> Certain The 

army passed the bridge constructed at the 
month of the Alpon Blliot, oide'de-catnp to 
the General-m-aifaier, had been charged to con 
struct a second , he was killed there At two 
o’clock an the afternoon the French army was 
formed m line, with its left on Arcole, and its 
nght in the direction of Porto Legnngo The 
atidmy was m front, with his right resting on the 
Alpon and his left on some marshes , he occu- 
pied both sides of the Vicenza road Adjutant- 
general Lorset bad marched from Lognago with 
0 or 700 men, four pieces of cannon, and 200 
horse, to turn the marshes on which the enemy 
supported his left. Toivards three o clock, when 
this detachment was advancing, the cannonade 
being brisk throughout (he line, and the skir 
misbers engaged, Major Ilcrculc was ordered 
to proceed with twcnty-fiic guides and four 
trumpets across the reeds, and to charge the 
extreme left of the enemy when the gamson 
of Lcgnngo should begin to cannonade them In 
tho rear That officer executed the inoicmcnt 
in an able' manner, and coninbuted greatly to 
the success of the day , the line was broken 
tbe ouemy commenced his retreat The Au» 
tnan general bad placed C or 7000 men m 
echelon in liis rear, to secure In' parks and hi* 
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retreat ; lie had not move troops than the French 
on the field of battle; he was closely pursued 
all the evening, and had a great number of 
men taken piisoners. The army passed the 
night 111 its position. 

Notwithstanding the victories of these three 
days, It was mattei of speculation amongst the 
geneials.aud superior officers, what oideis the 
Geneial-in-chief would give for the next day ; 
they thought that he would be content with 
having dispel sed the enemy, and would not 
enter the plains of the Vicentme, but return 
to Verona by the left bank of the Adige, to 
march thence against Davidowich and occupy 
Caldiero, which had been the first object of 
his manoeuvre. But the enemy’s loss had been 
.so severe, during these three days, both m men 
and confidence, that he was no longer formidable 
in the plain ; at day-light it wa's perceived that 
he had retreated on Vicenza; the army pursued 
him, but, after reaching Villa-Nuova the cavalry 
alone continued the pursuit, the infantry waiting 
for reports of the stand which should be rtiade 
by his 1 Car-guard. 

The General-in- chief entered the convent of 
St. Boniface, the church of which had , served 
as an hospital , between ,4 and' 500 wounded 
had been crowjcled-into it, the greater part of 
them were dead , a cadaverous smell issued 

MemoDs. — ^ol hi. 2 b 
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from the place Napoleon was jcUnng, struct 
with horror, when he heard himself called by hit 
name Two unfortunate soldiers had been three 
days amongst the dead, without having had their 
wounds dressed , they despaired of relief, but 
were recalled to life at the sight of their General 
Every assistance was afforded them 
Having asoertained by the reports that the 
enemy was in the utmost confusion. Was making 
no stand in- any direction, and that hu rear guard 
had already got beyond ^lontobello Napoleon 
faced to the loft, and proceeded to Verona to 
attack the Army of the Tyrol The tcouLs 
captured a staff ofBccr, sent by Dat idowich to 
Alvinzi , he como from the mountains, and sup 
posed himself in tbo midst of his friends It was 
found by his despatches that tho cncmj had had 
no combiunications for three davs, and that 
Davidowich was ignorant of all that had taken 
place In tho three day s' engagements at Arcole. 
Alvinzi had lost 18,000 men, of whom 0000 iTCrc 
taken prisoners, four standards, and eighteen 
pieces of cannon 

The French army re entered Verona in tnumph 
by the Veiiicc gate, three days after hanng quit 
ted that city almost clnndcstinclj by the Milan 
gate It would be difficult to copccire the at 
tonishmcnt and enthusiasm of the inhabitants, 
the most declared enemies of the French coiiM 
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not suppress their admiration, and added their 
homage to that of the patriots. The army,” how- 
ever, -made no stay there, but passed the Adige 
and advanced on Davidowich, who had attacked 
Bussolengo on the 17th, and driven Vaubois on 
Castel-Nuovo. Massena marched thither, joined 
Vaubois, and attacked Rivoli. Augereau marched 
on Dolce, on the left bank of the Adige, took 
1500 men, 'two pontoon trains, nine pieces of 
cannon, and a great quantity of baggage. 

But these grand results were not obtained 
without loss. The army stood more than ever 
in need of repose ; it was not expedient for it to 
enter the Tyrol and spread itself so far as Trent. 
It was to be expected that Mantua would open 
its gates before the Austrian general could form 
a new army : the garnson of that , place had been 
reduced to half rations; desertion from it had 
become frequent; the hospitals were crowded 
to excess: every thing announced a speedy sur- 
render : the mortality was dreadful, and diseases 
daily swept off more men than would have suf- 
ficed to win a great battle. 
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I With the HopubGc of Gonoa — II With ih^ huitl of Par 
dmia*' — III With the Dolcoof Parma— IV NlilhthonaVr 
of Modena — V With the Cotirt of Rome — ^\'I With the 
Grand Doka otTmcaiiy — ^VIl With the RinR ofhaplra 
— With tlio -Emperor of Germany. — IV Cotittreai of 
Lombardy Ctapadan Republic 

I 

The minontv of tlio nrittocrncj wlueli govern 
od iho Hepublic of Genoa, the mnjoni) of (lie 
third estate, and the whole iiopulation of llit 
RtVicra di I'oncnle, were fncndly to the htcnch 
ideas The city of Genoa wtt-s the only cilj of 
that state of any strength , it w as dcfcndetl hj 
double v\ alls with bastions, a great quantity of 
artillery, 0000 soldiers of the line, anti COOO 
national guards At the first signal of the “Icnale 
30,000 men of the inferior corporations, such 
ns those of the colliers and porters and Ihr 
peasants of the valleys of Polcevcra fterairno 
and Fontana Bona, were ready to take upann» 
in defence of the prince It would hare nipurrd 
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ail army of 40,000 men, a besiegmg-tram, ' and 
two months’ works, to hdve gained possession of 
tins capital. In 1794, 1795, and at the beginning 
of 1796, the ' Austro-Sardmian army covered 
Genoa on' the North, and communicated with 
that city by the Bocchetta ; the French army co- 
vered It on the West, and communicated with-it 
by the Cormche di Savona. Genoa, thus placed 
between the two belligerent armies, ‘ could with 
equal facility receive aid from either, and held 
the balance between them , had she declared for 
either, that one would have acquired a great 
advantage : under these circumstances Genoa 
possessed great weight in the scale of Italian 
affairs. The Senate was sensible of all the deli- 
cacy of this position, and of all the strength it 

« 

acquired thereby ; it availed itself of this strength 
to preserve its neutrality, and constantly dis- 
regarded' the offers as well as the threats of the 
coalition. The commerce of the city increased, 
and brought immense wealth into the Republic. 
But the Port of Genoa had been violated by the 
English squadron ; the catastrophe of the frigate 
la Modeste had made a powerful impression on 
the minds of the French, the Convention had 
dissembled, but only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to exact a memorable reparation. 
Several of the noble families most -attached to 
France had been banished, which was another 
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insult that the French government had to avenge 
After the battle of Loano, in tho-wintcr of 1700, 
the Directory -waff the more inclined to thinh 
the moment favonihble, because the extreme 
poverty of its Army of Italy made it attach great 
importance to an extraordinary aid of fiio or six 
milhons Negotiations on tho silbject had com- 
menced, when NapoTeon nmved to tale the 
command of the army , he disapproved of this 
meah policy, which cOuId never have Succeeded, 
and must nocessanly have had the effect of ex- 
asperating and disgusting the important popu 
lation of this capital “ ^Fc must,” said he, 
“ eithbr scale tho ramparts, 6x ourselves there 
by a ngoroui coup de mmii, and destroj the 
"aristocracy, or respect its independence, nnd 
" above nit, leave it in possession of its'moncy ” 
-A fciv days after, tho enemy s nrmics having been 
driven beyond tho Fo, and the King of Sardinia 
having laid down bis amts, the Republic of Genoa 
was nt tho mercy of France The Directory 
would have estabhshed democracy there, bnl 
the French armies wcronlrcad} too far advanced 
The presence of a corps of 16,000 French under 
tho walls of Genoa, and perhaps their stay there 
for several weeks, would bilie been nccessarj 
to ensure the success of such a revolution 
Nothing was now talked of but the march 
of AVurmscr who was then crossing Germany 
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and entering the Tyrol. From that time it be- 
came necessary, to concentrate the army on the 
Adige, first for -the purpose of defeating Wunnser, 
and afterwards on account- of the manoeuvres in 
the Tyrol, andvAlyinzi’s movements to extricate 
Wurmser when blockaded in Mantua. The army 
had, moreover, nothing to fear from the Genoese; 
their rulers were divided amongst themselves,> 
and the people were favourable to us. 

Girola, the Emperor’s minister, taking ad- 
vantage of the removal of the army, and being 
secretly favoured by, the feudatory families, had 
kindled an insurrection in the Imperial Fiefs, and 
formed bands ,of Piedmontese deserters, of vaga- 
bonds thrown out of employment by the dis- 
banding of the Piedmontese light troops, and of 
Austrian prisoners, who, having been ill guarded 
by the French, had escaped on theiif route. These 
bands infested the whole of the Apennines, and 
the rear of the army. In the course of June it 
became of urgent importance to put an end to 
this state Cf afiairs ; a detachment of 1200 men, 
and the presence of the General-m-chief at Tor- 
tona, proved sufficient to restore order and tran- - 
quillity. Napoleon then gave instructions to the 
French minister at Genoa to set negotiations on 
foot for the purpose of increasing our influence 
in the government, as far as that could be done 
without rendering the, presence of an army ne- 
cessary. 
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He required, 1st, the expuliuon oCtlio Au$irian 
nunister Girqla , 2dly, that of the- feudatory fami 
lies, couformablv to oac of the statutes of the 
Republic , and, 3dly, the recall of tho banished 
families 

These negotiations were piuch protracted In 
the mean time fite French mcrclnntrticn were 
captured under the Gonoeso batteries which did 
not attempt to protect them The Senate, niarmed 
at the menaces of the ’French agents, sent the 
seilator Vinccrito Spinoln, who was much in 
favour with the French, to Pans, M here, nftcr 
Some negotiation, ho signed, on the Clb of 
October, 1708, a convention mth Charles La 
croix, the Minister of extenor relations All the 
causes of complaints which France had ngamst 
Genoa were consigned to oblnion, tho Senate 
paid a cOntnbution of four millions, and recalled 
the persons banished Tins event would have 
afforded an opportunity, which ought to hmo 
beqn seiied of forming nn offensive and-deftn 
sivo alliance with tins Republic, adding to the 
Genoese temtorj tho Impcnnl 1 icfs and Mavsa 
di Carara, and requinng n coiltingcnt -of -tlO) 
mfantrj’, 400 cavnlrj, nnd 200 nrtillcrv Rut 
notwithstnnding its uHIitj, this system ol alh 
ante with oligarchs was repugnant to the feel 
mgs of the democrats of Pans. This conwo 
lion, however restorevl iranqulllit}, which imn 
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tinned vq)' to the time of the convention of Mon- 
tebello in 1797 ; and as long as the French army 
remained in Germany there v^as no reason to 
complain of the conduct of the people of Genoa. 

, - ii. 

The armistice of Cherasco h^d insulated the 
Austrian army, and enabled the French aiiny to 
drive it out of Italy, to invest Mantua, and to 
occupy the line of the Adige. The peace con- 
cluded at Pans m the succeeding month of May •- 
placed all the fortresses of Piedmont, except 
Turin,* m the power of France The Fing of 
Sa'rdima thus found himself at the disposal of the 
Republic. His array was,reduced to an effective 
force of 20,000 men ; his paper money threatened 
_ both individuals and the state with ruin; his 
subjects were discontented and divided ; even 
the French ideas had a few partisans. Some' 
politicians Wished to revolutionize Piedmont, in 
order to get rid of all anxiety with* respect to the 
rear of thO army, and to increase our means of 
annoying ’Austria ; but it was impossible to over- 
turn the throne of Sardinia, ^without’ direct inter- 
ference by iheans of an imposing force ; and the 
scenes which were passing before Mantua were 
sufficient to occupy all the troops of the Republic 
in Italy; besides, the revolution in Piedmont 
might draw on a cml war, in which^case it 
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would become necesaary to leave in Pi^tnont, in 
order to overawe the people, more French troops 

than we could obtain of Piedmontese In case of 
retreat, the populace, which would have been 
thrown into a ferment, would mevitably be guilty 
of excesses Besides, might not the Kmgs of 
Spain and Prussia become alarmed, at seeing the 
Republic, from its hatred to monarchs, over- 
throw \yith its own hands a pnnee with whom 
it had concluded peace only a few da)rs before f 
These considerations led Napoleon to the same 
result by an opposite road , that of an offensive 
and defensive treaty of aUiance with the King of 
Sardinia This plan combined all advantages, 
and was liable to no objection. Jn the first place, 
this treaty was, m itself, a proclamation which 
would keep the discontented in awe, 'vfio would 
no longer confide m the protestations of the demo- 
crats of the army, and their promises of the as- 
sistance of France , the country wo^ld therefore 
remam in ^tranquillity 2dly A dmsioa of fine 
well-disciplmed veteran Piedmontese troops, con- 
sisting of 10,000 men, would reinforce tiie French 
army acd aSbrd new chances of success 3dly 
The example of the Court of Tunn would have^ 
beneficial influence on the Venetians, and con- 
tribute to determine them to seek, m an alliance 
with France, a guarantee for the integnty of their 
territory and the maintenance of their constitu 
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tion ; and yet the Piedmontese troops, being 
joined to the French army,* would imbibe its 
spirit, and attach themselves to the general who 
had led them to victory; at all events they would 
be hostages placed in the midst of the army as a 
security for the disposition of the people of Pied- 
mont towards it ; and if the King could not 
maintain himself, placed as he was between the 
democratic republics of Liguria, Lombardy, and' 
France, his fall would be the result of the na- 
ture of things, and not of a political act calcu- 
lated to excite the resentment of other kings in 
alliance with France. The alliance of France 
with Sardinia,” said Napoleon, “ is like that of 
a giant embracing a pigmy ; if he stifles him, 
“it is against his will, and merely owing to the 
“ extt-eme difference of their organs,” 

The Directory was not willing to comprehend 
the wisdom and profundity of this policy; it au- 
thorized the opening of negotiations, but threw 
obstacles in the way of their conclusion. M. 
Poussielgues, secretary of legation at Genoa, had 
conferences at Turin -during several months; he 
found the Court disposed to form^ an alliance 
with the Republic, but evinced little diplo- 
matic skill in suffering himself to be drawn, into 
concessions which were evidently extravagant. 
He promised Lombardy to the King of Sardinia. 
Now it'was totally out of the question to think 
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of increasing the temtones of that pnnce nor 
should hopes have been held out {o him that were 
not to be realized he was a sufficient gainet by 
It treaty which guaianteed the jntegnty of his 
kmgdom 

Whdn Mantua opened'its gates, and Napoledn 
marched on Tolentmo to dictate thfe terms of 
jieace to the poly See and place hitnaelf In a 
Bituittion to march on Vienna, he perceived the 
importance of bringing the affiirrs of Piedmont to 
a conclusion, and anthonzed Geiieral Clarke to 
negohate, with M. de Snint-Marsan, a treaty of 
offensive and defensive nUianee, which was signed 
at Bologna on the 1st of March 17D7 The King 
received from the Repoblic the guarantee of bis 
estates, he furnished to the French army a con 
tingent of 8000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and twenty 
pieces of cannOn Having no doubt of the rtitifi- 
cabonof a treaty ordered by the General in chief, 
the Court of Turin hastened to assemble its con- 
bngent, wllioh would have jomed the army in 
Caiinthia, but the Directory hesitated to ratify 
this treaty, and the conbngent remained in Pied 
mont, in cantonments near Novarre, dunngithc 
whole campaign of 170V' 

I 

, m ' 

Tlie policy proper to be observed towards the 
Infant Duke of Parma ivns prescnbad by our 
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relations with Spain*; in ihe first instance an ar- 
mistice w as granted him on the 9th of May, 1796, 
and a few months after he signed, at Paris, his 
peace with the Kepiiblic, but the French ministry 
did not know how to accomplish the object which 
the General-in-ehief had in view. The successes 
‘of theArmy of Italy had induced theKing ofSpain 
to conclude a treaty of offensive and defensive al- 
liance with thfc Pepublic, in August 1792 ; m con- 
sequence of which it would have been easy toprer 
vail on tlic com I of Madrid to send a division of 
10,000 men to the Po, to guaid the Infant Duke 
of Parma, and by means of the lure of an inciease 
of territory for that prince, to allow that division 
to march under the French colouis. Its piesence 
would have overawed Home and Naples, and 
would have contiibuted in no small degree to- 
wards the success of the military operations. The 
alliance with Spain having determined the Eng- 
lish to evacuate the Mediterranean, the .French 
and Spanish squadrons weie masteis of that sea, 
which facilitated the movements of the Spanish 
troops into Italy. The sight of a Spanish divi- 
sion in the ranks of the French army, would have 
had a beneficial influence on the decision of the 
Senate, with respect to an alliance with France, 
and reinforced the army with 10,000 Sclavo- 


nians. 
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' ' IV 

The armistice of Milan of th6,20th of May had 
terminated hostilities vpith the Dnke of Modena , 
the Prench array was not nnmerous, the country 
it occupied was immense, and to- detach two or 
three battalions for any secondary object -Would 
have been blamoable The armistice ivith Modena 
placed all the resources of that duchy at the dis 
posal -of the army, and did not reipure the em- 
ployment of any troops to Inaintam pubhc tran- 
quillity The commander d'Est, mvested with 
the dukes powers, commenced negobations at 
Pans for a deSmtrva peace the French mmistry 
prudently took care not to expedite ils conclu- 
sion. The Duke, who was entirely devoted to tie 
Austrians, had retired to Venice, and theRegenoy, 
which governed tus states, had passed several 
convoys of provisions into Mantua, durmg. the 
raising of the "blockade, in the bcgifimng of Au- 
gust and latter part of September As soon as 
the General m-chief was mformed- of this direct 
infrm^ment of the armistice, he complamed to 
the Regency, who m vam attempted to justdy 
"themselves under colour of cortara ancient tnsa- 
ties Under these circumstances, however, a 
detachment from the gamson of Mantua, which 
had passed the Po at Borgo-forte, was cut off, 
they marched to Reggio on the 20ti of October, 
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intending to proceed into Tuscany; the inhabi- 
tants of Reggio shut the gates of the town. The 
detachment took refuge in the fort of Monte 
Cherigio, where the patriots siirroundfed it, and 
forced it to lay* down arms. Two of the inhabit- 
ants of Reggio were killed in this’ petty encoun- 
ter, and were the first Italians who sealed the ‘ 
liberty of their country with their blood ! The 
prisoners being conducted to Milan by a detach- 
ment of the national guard of Reggio, were there 
i’eceived in triumph by the congress* of Lom- 
bardy, the national guard of Milan, and the Ge- 
neral-in- chief. Several civfc feasts were given 
on this occasion, which contributed to heighten 
the enthusiasm of the Italians. Reggio proclaim- 
ed its liberty ; the people of Modena wished to 
follow the example, but were restrained by the 
garrison: in this state of affairs there was no 
choice. The General-in-chief declared that the 
armistice of Milan had been violated by the con- 
' duct of the Regency in revictualling Mantua ; he 
caused the three duchies of Reggio, Modena, and 
Mirandola to be occupied by hiS troops, and on 
the 8th of October, by virtue of his right of con- 
quest, proclaimed their independence. This re- 
solution improved the situation of the army, by 
substituting, for a malevolent regency, a provi- 
sional government wholly devoted to the French 
cause. National guards, consisting of warm 
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patriots, were raised and armed m all the towns 
oflbe three dncbies 


. V 

Hostilities having ceased with Rome by the 
armistice of IJologna of the 23d of Jane 179G 
that Court sent Afonsignpr Petrarchi to Pang 
After spending several weeks m conferences, tliat 
minister .sent to hir Court the terms of peace 
proposed by the Directory The ossembly ofCar 
dmals was of opmion that ithey cohlamed tnat- 
tera contrary to the faith, and ^^eTe inadmissible 
Monsignor Petrarchi was recalled In Septem- 
ber the uegotiatioas were renewed at Florence, 
the- commissioners from goyemmentto the army 
were furnished with the powers of the Directory 
At one of the first conferences, they presented to 
Monsignor Galeppi, the Pope s plenipotentiary a 
treaty in sixty articles as a sme qu& nov dcclar 
mg that they could alter nothing in it This was 
also judged, at Rorae> In contain matters con 
trary to the faith, Monsignor Goleppi was re- 
called, and the n^^tiations were broken off on 
the 2^th of September The Court of Rome, no 
longer doubting but that the French govemmeDt 
had resolved on its destruction, abandoned itself to 
despair, and determined to oily itself exclusively 
with the Court of Vienna It began by snspend- 
iDg the armistice of Bologna; it had still wxteen 
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, millions to pay, which were on their way to 
Bologna, where they were to be delivered 
over to the treasury of the army. These con- 
voys of money returned to Rome, where their 
re-entrance was a tnumph. ' Monsignor Al- 
bani set out for Vienna on the 6th of October, to 
solicit the support of that court ; the Roman 
Princes offered patriotic gifts, and raised regi- 
ments. The Pope dispersed proclamations' to 
kindle a holy war in case the territory of the 
sacred see should be attacked. All these efforts of 
the- Court of Rome were considered capable of 
producing an army of about 10,000 men, the’ 
worst troops possible; but this court relied on 
the King of Naples, who secretly engaged to sup- 
port it with an army of 30,000 men; and al- 
though the enmity and bad faith of the Cabinet 
of the two Sicilies were known to the Vatican, 
its aid was invoked : All means seem good to 
“ them, in their delirium,” wrote the minister 
Cacault; *‘they would cling to red-hot iron.” 
This state of affairs had a pernicious effect on 
all Italy. 

Napoleon had no need of this increase of diffi- 
culties ; he - was already menaced by Alvinzi, 
whose troops assembled in the Tyrol and on the 
Piave. He reproached the French ministry vtdth 
having left him ignorant of negotiations which 
he alone was able to direct. Had he been ap- 
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pointed to conduct them as ought to have been 
the case, he would have delayed the opening Qf 
them, for two or three weeks, in order to have 
received 16,000,000 due from the holy see, by 
virtue of the amustice of Bologna He would 
not have suffered spiritual and temporal affairs 
to be mmgled in the treaty because when once 
the latter, which were the most essential, were 
settled, the delay of a few months in coming to 
an arrangement with respect to the former was 
of no consequence , but tbe mischief was done. 
The goverpment acknowledged this, and mvested 
him with the authority necessary to remedy it, if 
possible The object was to gain time to calm 
the agitation of the passions, to restore confi- 
dence, and to prevent tbe effects of the alarm 
excited in the Vatican He directed M 
Qncaplt, the French agent at Ebme, to disavow 
confidentially all the spintual part of the nego- 
tiations bf Pans and Florence , to mtunate that 
he was mtmsted with the negotiation , and that 
neither the Directory nor the commis^ionors had 
any thing more to do with it, bat himself alone 
These overtures produced a good effect. To 
make a greater impression, the General went to 
Ferrara, on the aist of October, alighted at the 
house of Cardmal Mattel, archbishop of that city, 
and bad several conferences with him , he con 
vinced him of his pacific intentions, Jind got hun 
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to set off for Rome to carry words of peace di- 
rectly to the Pope. A few days after^ the battle 
of Arcole put an end to all the hopes which had 
been raised in Italy by Alvmzi’s army. Napo- 
leon judged* this a favourable moment for con- 
cluding the affairs of Rome: he proceeded to 
Bologna with 1500 French and 4000 Cispadans 
•and Lombards, threatening to march on Rome ; 
but the Court of Rome this time despised his 
threats ; it was in correspondence with its mi- 
mster at Vienna for the purpose of treating, and 
knew that two new and powerful armies were 
advancmg into Italy. The cardinal and the Aus- 
trian minister at Rome said openly, The Pope 
** will evacuate Rome, if necessary ; for the far- 
ther the French general removes from the 
“ Adige, the nearer we shall approach our deli- 
verance.” In fact, a few days after, Napoleon, 
being informed of Alvinzi’s movements, repassed 
the Pb, and proceeded with all possible speed to 
Verona. But the battle of Rivoli, in the month 
of January 1797, destroyed the hopes of the ene- 
Tnies of France for ever. Mantua shortly after 
opened its gates ; the moment for punishing 
Rome had now arrived ; a small _Gallo-Italian - 
army marched on* the Apennines.- All disputes 
between France and the Court of Rome were at 
length ended by the treaty of Tolentmo, as will 
be seen in Chap'ter XV 

2 c 2 
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VI 

The Grand Duke of Tu*cany was the first 
pnnce itr Europe who acknowledged the Re- 
public When the army mvaded Italy, he was 
at peace with France, Jus states, situated ba~ 
yond the Apennines, Ead no influence on the 
theatre of the war Although a French brigade 
advanced on Leghorn, after Mantua was in- 
vested, it TPBS only to dnre ont the English 
traders, and facilitate the deliverance of Corsica, 
m other respects the independence of the states 
of Tuscany was not mfirmged. The gamson of 
lyCghom never amounted to more than 1800 
tnen Jt was, no doubt, a sacrifice, to employ 
three battalions on a fiecoudary object, but the 
67th demi-bngade, which had suflered severely 
and needed repose, was at first put on this 
duty Manfredini, the Grand Duke s first minis- 
ter, exerted much talent and activity tu re- 
moving the obstacles wluch might have been 
prejudicial to his master, who was, on that occa- 
sion, mdebted to him for the preservation of his 
states Three or four conventions of httlc im 
portance were signed between the French ge- 
neral and the Marquis of Manfredim, by the 
last. Signed at Bologna, Leghorn was evacuated 
by the French gamson, on this occasion the 
Grand Duke poured two millions into the chest 
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of the army to liquidate old accounts. At the 
treaty of Campo Formio, this prince preserved 
the integrity of his states. He had suffered 
some alarm, but no damage, during the war of 
Italy; care was taken to do him no injury, as 
well from respect for existing treaties, as from a 
desire to mitigate the animosity entertained by 
the house of Lorraine against the Republic, and to 
detach it from the English. 


VII. 

When the French army had arrived' on the 
Adige, and Middle and Lower Italy were thereby 
cut off from Germany, Prince Pignatelli came to 
head-quarters, to demand an armistice for the 
King of Naples, which he obtained ; it was 
signed on the 5th of June 1796. The Neapolitan 
division of 2400 horse, which formed part of 
Beaulieu’s army, went into cantonments round 
Brescia, in the midst of the French army. A 
Neapolitan plenipotentiary went to Pans to ne- 
gotiate and sign a definitive treaty with the Re- 
public. The conclusion of this treaty was im- 
peded by the ill-timed chicanery practised at 
Paris, and also through tlie system of bad faith 
constantly pursued at the Court of the two Sici- 
lies. The Directory ought to have thought them- 
selves extremely fortunate in disarming the King 
of Naples, a prince who had 60,000 men under 


V 
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arms, and could have spared from 25 to 30,000 
to march on the Po Napoleon incessantly urged 
the conclusion of this treaty The Mmisiry of 
extenor relations at Pans wanted a contnbution 
of some rmllioDB, which the Conttof Naples very 
reasonably refused to pay, but in the course of 
September, when it became Icnown that the alli- 
ance between Spam and France and the deliver- 
ance of Corsica from the English yoke had deter- 
mined the Cabmet of St. James s to recall its 
squadrons from the Mediterranean, which left the 
command of the Mediterranean and the Adnatic 
to the Toulon fleets, the Court of Naples was 
alarmed, and aubscnbed to all that the Direc- 
tory required, peace was signed on the 8th of 
October But the hatred and insmcenty of this 
cabinet, and its disregord -of its signature and 
treaties were such, that^ lon^ after the peace, it 
took a pleasure m alarming Italy by movements 
of troops on her frontiers, and offensive demon 
strations, as If war had actually existed It 
would be diflScult to describe the indignatjon 
excited by this want of all decency and con- 
tempt of all human engagements, which even- 
tually brought on the mm of that cabmet 

VIII 

The French government charged Napoleon m 
the beginning oT September, when the Armies of 
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the Rhine and Sambre and Meuse were still in 
Germany, to wiite to the Emperor, that unless 
he would consent to peace, he would destroy 
his naval establishments at Fiume and Trieste. 
There was no advantage to be expected from so 
unbecoming a step. At a later period, when the 
Armies of the Sambre and, Meuse and Rhine had 
been forced -to retreat into France, and the tHcs- 
dc-jmit of Kelli and lliminguen were besieged, 
Moreau proposed an armistice, which the Arch- 
duke refused, declaring that he claimed the pos- 
session of the two Utes-(k-pont ; but as Marshal 
AFurmser, with nearly 30,000 Austrians, was block- 
aded in Mantua, and Alvinzi’s efforts to relieve 
him had failed at Arcole, the Directory conceived 
hopes of getting the principle' of a general armis- 
tice acknowledged, by which France should pre- 
serve Huninguen and Kehl, and Austria Mantua. 
General Clarke consequently received the neces- 
sary powers for proceeding to Vienna to propose 
this general armistice, which was to last till June 
1797. The sieges of Kehl and Huninguen were 
to be raised, and Mantua placed in statu quo. 
Austrian and French commissioners were daily 
to send the provisions necessary for the troops 
and inhabitants into the place.' General Clarke 
arrived at Milan on the Jst of December, to 
make arrangements with the General-in-chief, who 
was instructed to adopt all necessai y means for 
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procunng tius plenipotentiary the jiaasports for 
whieh he had occasion Napoleon said to him. 
It is easy to force the enemy to raise the sieges 
of Kehl and Honinguen , the Archduke has only 

40.000 men before Kehl , Moreau muit march 
out of his intrenched camp at break of day with 

60.000 men, beat the Archdhke, take his parks, 
and destroy all hia works, that moreover Kehl 
and the UU-de "pont of Huninguen were not equi- 
valent to Mantua, that it would be impossible 
to prove the number of mhabitants, men, women, 
and children, or even that of the gamion , that 
Marshal Wiirmser, by reducing every body to 
half allowance, would edre m sue months where- 
withal to subsist siz months longer, that if the 
armistice was mtended to pave the way for nego 
tiations for peace, that was a now reason for not 
proppfling it whilst Mantua was in the power of 
Austria, that it was, therefore, necessary to gam 
a victory nnder the walls of Kehl, and to ^vall 
for the surrender of Alnntua, after ^yhicli an 
armistice and peace might bo offered But the 
orders of government were positive General 
Clarke wrote to the Emperor, and sent him a let 
ter from the Directory, in consequence of which, 
Baron Vincent, aide-dc camp to the Emperor, 
and General Clarke, met on the 3d of January nt 
Vicenza, \\ hero they had two conferences Baron 
Viucent declared that the Emperor could not 
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receive at Vienna a plenipotentiary from the Re- ' 
public, which he did not acknowledge , that he 
could not, moreover, separate from his allies ; 
and lastly, that if the French minister had any 
communication to make, he miglit apply to M. 
Giraldi, the Austrian minister at Turin. Thus, 
fortunately, this disas'trous idea of an armistice 
was eluded by the enemy. The French minister 
had scarcely reached the Adige on his return, 
Mdien Alvinzi began to manmuvie to raise the 
blockade . of Mantua, which occasioned the 
battles of Rivoli and la Favorite, as may be seen 
in Chapter XIV. 

Nevertheless, the Cabinet of the Luxembourg 
chose to see in this answer of Baron Vincent’s, 
although it does not appear wherefore, a door 
opened to negotiation; and in the course of 
January 1797, the Directory sent instructions 
to General Clarke for the peace he was autho- 
rized to sign, on condition, 1st, that the Emperor 
should .renounce Belgium and the, Luxembourg 
country ; 2dly, that he should ratify the cession 
of Liege to the Republic^ and some otlier little 
acquisitions that had b?en made , 3dly, that he 
should promise his influence to give the Stadt- 
holder an indemnity in Germany; 4thly, that 
the Republic should restore to Austria all ’ 
her Italian dominions. These conditions were 
not approved of by Napoleon, who thought that 
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the Republic had a ngfat to require the limits of 
the R hin e and a state in Italy to support the 
French influence, and keep the Republic, of 
Genoa, the King of "Sardmia, and the Pope 
dependent on France , for Italy could never be 
looked upon as in the situation it stood m be- 
fore the war If the French should ever agom 
pass the Alps without having kept a po\verful 
auxiliary there, the aristocracies of Genoa and 
Venice, and the King of SardiDia, would unite 
still more closely with Austria -by jndissolubic 
ties, inflaenced by the necessity of securing their 
intemtd existeoce against democratical and po^ 
pnlar ideas Venice, who for a century had pos 
sessed no influence in the balance of Europe, now 
enlightened by experience and the danger she 
had recently incurred, would collect energy, 
treasures, and armies to reinforce the Emperor, 
and to repress ideas of liberty and mdependcnco 
in the terra-finna. Pontiffs, kings, and nobles, 
would combine to defend their pnvilegci, and 
prevent modem ideas frpm passing the Alps 
Three months after, Napoleon signed prchmi- 
nanes of peach, on the conditions of the limits of 
the Rhine, that is to say, with the fortress of 
Mentx, antf an additional population of 1,600,000 
sonls to the Republic, beyond what the Directory 
demanded, and the existence of one or two demo- 
cratical republics m Italy, commurucating wdh 
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Switzerland, barring all Italy, from “North to 
South, from the Alps to the Po, surrounding 
the King of Sardinia, and -covering Middle and 
Lower Italy, .along the line of the Po. In case 
of necessity the French armies, debouching by 
Genoa, Parma, Modena, and Bologna, would at 
once reach the Piave, . after turning the Mincio, 
Mantua, and the Adige. This Republic, with 

5.000. 000 of inhabitants, would secure the influ- 
ence of the French over the 3,000,000 of inha- 
bitants of the kingdom of Sardinia, and the 

3.000. 000 belonging to the States of the Church 
and to Tuscany, and even over the kingdom of 

Naples. 

; 

IX. 

The line of conduct to 'be observed towards 
the people of Lombardy was a matter of delicacy; 
France had determined to conclude- peace the 
moment the Emperor would renounce Belgium 
and the Luxembourg; and restore Lombardy 
to him at that pnce. No engagement, therefore, 
could be contracted^ no guarantee given contrary 
to these secret arrangements of the cabinet. On 
the other hand, the country had to support all 
the expenses of the army, which, not only ab- 
sorbed its revenues, but occasioned additional 
burthens of greater or less amount, according to 
the longer or shorter stay of the troops in par- 
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ticular plifces In France the radirect taxes had 
been suppressed, the sjstem of contnbulions 
wnsTcry insufficient, the treasury iras indepen- 
dent. eyery thing svns conducted in a disorderiy 
corrupt, and unskilful manner, every branch of 
the pubhc service was left unpnmded for, it 
became necessary to send contnbutions from 
Italy , very important sums to assist the Army 
of the Rhine, the Toulon and Brest fleets, and 
even the establishments at Pans In Italy how- 
eior, it bccjime essential to coantorbalance the 
influence of the Austrian party, composed of the 
nobility, nnd of a part of the clergy, on which the 
influence of Rome was exerted with more or less 
success Napoleon supported the party that 
aimed at the indepcndencouf Italy, but without 
committing himself, vind notwithstanding the 
critical state of the times, ho captivated the opi 
nion of the ranjonty of these people Ho not 
only paid great respect to religion, but he omitted 
nothmg that was calculated tb conciliate the 
minds of the cleigy He know when nnd how 
to use the talisman, the magic word of liberty 
nnd, above alt, of national independence, which 
from the dal’s of Rome had never ceased to be 
dear to the Italians Ho intrusted the adminis 
trntion of the provmces, towns, and communes to 
the inhabitants, choosing the most eligible men 
nnd those who enjojed the greatest popubntv , 
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and h6 confided the police to the national guards, 
who, throughout Italy, weie raised m imitation 
of those of France, under the Italian- colours, 
red, white, and green. Milan had been of the 
Guelph party, and this was still the general dis- 
position of the minds of the people. The patriots 
daily increased in number, the French ideas made 
rapid progress, and the public spirit was such 
that after Wurmser’s destruction, the General-in- 
chief authorized the Congress of Lombardy to 
'levy a legion of -3000 men. In the course of 
November, the Polish generals Zayoncheck and 
Dombrowski, arrived from Poland, with a great 
number of their officers, to offer their services to 
Italy ; upon which the congress was authorized 
to raise a Polish legion of 3000 men. These 
troops were never brought into the field to 
oppose the Austrians m line ; but they served to 
maintain public tranquillity, and to keep the 
Pope’s army in check. When difficulties, after- 
wards ’arose, which induced the French general 
to proclaim the Cispadan republic, the Congress 
of Lombardy was much alarmed , but it was 
satisfactorily- explained that the difference was 
occasioned by ,a difference of circumstances. 
The army’s Ime of operations did not pass, 
through the Cispadan territory ; and, in short, it 
was not difficult to convince the most enlighten- 
ed persons, that even had it been true that this 
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"was connected with the wish of the French gij- 
Temment not to form engag'ements which tho 
fortune of war might possibly prevent it from 
fal^lhng, that ought not to alarm them , for 
after nil, it was very evident that the fate of 
the French party m Italy depended on the 
chances of battles , that, moreover, this guaran- 
tee which France thenceforth gave to the Cis- 
padan republic was equally favourable to them , 
because, should it one day happen that the 
course of events should oblige FAnce to consent 
to the retnm of the Anstnans into Lombardy 
the Cispadan Yepobhe would then be a refuge 
for the- I^ombardi, and an altar on which the 
sacred fire of Italian liberty would be preserved 
from extinction ^ 

Reggio, Modena, BolognOi and Ferram situate 
on the right bank of the Po, composed the whole 
extent of the country from the Adriatic to the 
states of Parma, by which they were jomed to 
the Republic of Genoa, and by the latter to 
France If there was an apprehension of tho 
necessity of restoring Lombardy to Auatnti, in 
order to facilitate peace, the importance of main 
tainmg u democrabcal republic on the n^sht 
bank of the Po, against t\ hich tho house of 
Austria could bnng forward no right or claim 
was -the more clearly perceived 

These four states existed several month* in 
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independence, under the government of their 
municipal authorities: a junta of general safety, 
composed of the Capiaras, &c, was organized 
to conceit defensive measures, and keep the, dis- 
affected in awe. A congress composed of a 
hundred deputies assembled at Modena in the 
course of November; the colours of Lombardy 
were displayed as the Italian colours ; some fun- 
damental principles of government were resolved 
on ; that is to say, the suppression of the feudal 
system, equality, and the rights of man. These 
small republics formed a confederacy for com- 
mon defence, and taxed themselves to raise an 
Italian legion 3000 strong. The congress was 
composed of persons of all conditions ; cardinals, 
nobles, merchants, lawyers, and men of letters. 
Their ideas expanded insensibly ; the press was ^ 
flee, and at length, at the commencement of 
January 1797, after some resistance, local pre- 
judices were overcome, and these people united 
in a single state, entitled the Cispadan re- 
public, of which Bologna was declared the 
capital ; and a representative constitution was 
adopted. The effect of this step was felt in 
Rome. The organization and spirit* of these 
new republicans were an effectual burner against 
the principles propagated by the ^ holy see, and 
against the troops it was assembling in Romagna. 
The Congress of Lombardy formed an alliance 
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with the Clepadan republic, which at this period 
hxed the attention of nl] the people of Italy 
Of all the Italian cities, Bologna is that which 
has constahtly shown the greatest energy, and 
the most considerable share of real information 
In February 1797, after the peace of Tolentmo, 
Rotnagna, having been ceded by the Pope, was 
naturally reunited to the Cispadan republic, 
which augmented its population to near two 
millions of sonls 

Such was the state of Italy at the end of the 
year 1796 and in the spring of 1797, when the 
French army resolved to pass the Julian Alps, 
and to march on Vienna. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


BATTLE OF ttIVOLI. 

/ 

I. Affair of Rome — II. Situation of tbe Austrian army. — HI 
Situation of the French aimy. — IV. Plan of operations 
adopted by the Court of Vienna —V. Action of St. Michel, 
(Jan. 12) — VI Battle of Rivoli, (Jan. 14) — VIR Passage 
of the Adige by General Provera ; and his march on Mantua, 
(Jan. 14) — Vin. Battle of la Favorite, (Jan. 16.) — IX. 
Capitulation of Mantua, (Feb. 2). 

I. 

The animosity of the Senate of Venice against 
the French cause increased daily , .but a .two- 
' fold dread fettered its enmity : the presence of 
the victorious , army, and the mental agitation 
that pervaded most of its towns on the terra- 
firma. However, it raised levies of Sclavonians ; 
new battalions successively arrived in the La- 
gunes. The two parties were now face to facei 
in all the towns" of the terra-firma. The castles 
of Verona nnd Brescia were occupied by French 
tioops. Some commotions which had happened 
at Bergamo showed the necessity of occupying 
Memoirs — voi- iii 2 p 
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the citadel General Barngney d’Hilliere tool 
possession of it. This precaution, accordinj 
to Napoleon B hopes of the speedy surrendei 
of Mahtua, Eeemcd anfficient He did not wish 
to engage the Senate in discnssions which would 
have led to now difficulties, previously to the 
fall of that place Thus both parties were still 
dissembling 

The negotiations with Rome were broken off, 
experience had proved that nothing could bo 
obtained of that court but by the presence of 
force It was requisite to put an end to this 
state *6f uncertainty, which kept up a fenueht 
m Italy Before tho arrival of the new Austrian 
armies, 3000 French and 4000 Italians passed 
the pQ and catered Bologna on the Cth of Ja- 
nuary , the Geoeral in-chief bad amved there 
from Milan ftfanflredini, first minister to the 
Grand Dulce of Tuscany, hastened thither to 
attend to the interest of that pnnee, and re- 
tutned to Florence convmccd that the rrepch 
were marching on Rome Tlio Vatican did not 
become the dupo of these menaces, being ac 
quaiqted with the plans adopted at Vienna, and 
■in hopes of their success The Austnnn rai 
nister encouraged the Court of Romo Nothing, 
he said, could be more fa\oarabIe to their news 
than to draw the French into the heart of Italy 
the Pope must oven quit Rome, if ncccs<ar> , 
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the defeat of the French on the Adige would 
thereby be rendered the more inevitable ; it was 
on the banks of the Tibei that the fate of Italy 
was to be decided ^ 

IL 

In fact, Alvinzi was daily receiving consider- 
able reinforcements ; the Paduan, Trevisan, and 
Bassanese countiies were covered with his troops. 
Austria had employed the two months which 
had elapsed since the battle of Arcole, in bring- 
ing into the Fnoul divisions drafted from the 
banks of the Rhine, where the French armies 
were in winter- (Quarters. A national impulse 
had been given to the whole monarchy. Several 
battalions of excellent sharp-shooters ^yere laised 
in the Tyrol. They w^ere easily peisuaded that 
it was incumbent on them to defend their ter- 
ritory and reconquer Italy, which country- was 
so essential to the prosperity of their mountains. 
The successes of Austria m Germany, m the 
last campaign, and her defeats m Italy, had 
both, m different ways, animated' the public 
spmt of her subjects. The great towns offered 
battalions - of volunteers : Vienna raised four 
battalions, who received from the Empress 
colours embroideied with her own hands: they 
lost them, but not before they had defended 
them with honoiii At the beginning of January 

2 D 2 
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1797, tlie Auatnan army of Italy consisted of 
eight divisions of mfimtiy, of eqnal strength, 
to which were attached several brigades of light 
cavalry, and a division of cavalry of reserve, 
making m all from 66 to 70,000 fighting men 
(sixty-four battalions and thirty squadrons), and 
6000 Tyrolese, besides 24,000 men of the gam 
son of Mantua , piaking a total of from DC to 
100,000 men 


11! 

The French army had been Temfptccd since 
the battle of Arcole by two demi-bngadea of 
infantry from the coast of Provence, of which 
the 67th formed port, and by a regiment of 
cavalry , m ail 7000 men, which compenaated for 
the loss sustained at Arcole and m the blockade of 
Mantua It was formed in five divisions Jou 
bert commanded one of them, and occupied 
Monte Baldo, Kivob, and Bussolengo , Bey, with 
a leas numerous division, was in reserve at Be 
zenzano, Massena was at Verona, with a van 
guard at Smnt-Michel , Augereau at Legnago, 
with a vanguard at Bevilncqua , Serruner ivas 
blockadmg Mantua. These five dirwioas 
amounted to 45,000 men, under arms, of whom 
only ^0,000 belonged to the Amy of Obienm 
tion Joubert bad covered la Corona wjlh in 
trenchnients, Verona, LegnagOf Peschiem and 
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Pizzighetlone, weie in a good state of defence ; 
the citadels of Brescia and Bergamo, the fort 
of Fuentes, the citadel of Ferrara, and fort 
Urbino, were likewise occupied by the French, 
whose gun-boats also rendered tliem masters 
of the four lakes of Garda, Como, Lugano, and 
Maggiore. 


IV. 

Wurmser had attacked by three debouches, 
that is to say, by the load of tlie Chiesa, by 
Monte Baldo, and the valley of the Adige. His 
columns were to join at Mantua. A few months 
after, Alvmzi had entered Italy with two armies, 
one advancing by the Tyrol, the other by the 
Piave, the Brenta, and the Adige ; they were to 
join at Verona. The Court of Vienna adopted 
this time a new plan, connected with the ope- 
rations of Rome, and ordered two grand attacks 
to be made, the principal one by Monte Baldo, 
the second on the Lower Adige by the plains 
of the Paduan country; they were to be inde- 
pendent of each other. The two corps-d’arm^e 
were to unite before Mantua. The principal 
one was to debouch by the Tyrol , if it defeated 
the French army, it would arrive under the 
walls, of Mantua, and would there find the 
corps which would have reached that place by 
crossing the Adige. If the piincipal attack 
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should fad, and the second should succeed, the 
siege of Mantua ivould still he raised add the 
place Tictualled , this corps d arm6e iv6nld then 
throw Itself into the Serruglio, and establish its 
comxnunicationa wi2i Rome , Wunnser ivould 
take the contmand of the anpy which ivas form 
mg in ^mogna, with his 6000 cavalry, his staff, 
and his numerous tram of 6eld-pieces The 
great number of generals, officers, and dismounted 
cavalry, who were in Mantua, would serve to 
•disciphne the Pope s drmy, and form a diversion, 
which would compel the French to have two 
armies also, one on the right and the other on 
the left bank of the Po A very intelligent secret 
agent sent from Vienna to Mantua, was arrested 
by a sentinel as ho wai paismg the last post bf 
the blockadmg armj He was forced to give up 
his despatches, although he had swallowed them, 
they were inclosed in a hall of sealmg-wax, and 
consisted of n small letter written m very minute 
characters, and signed bv the Emperor Francis 
He informed ,Wunnsor that ho would be relieved 
without delay, at all events, he ordered him not 
to capitulate, biit rather to evacuate the place, 
pass the Pb, proceed into the Popes temtoncs, 
and there take the command of the array of tlio 
Holy See 
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V. 

, Puisiianl to llic plan adopted liy the Couitof 
Vienna, Alviiv/,i commanded tlic pnncipal attack, 
at the head of 5000 men, and advanced his head- 
quarters from Ba^^sano to Uoveredo ; Gencial 
Provera took the command of the corps-d'armde 
destined to act on the Lower Adige, which wa-^ 
foiincd of tliice dnisions, and 20,000 stiong. 
He fived his head-quarters at Padua On tlic 
12th of January his left division, commanded by 
Bayahtsch, took up a position at Caidicro ; and 
Hohenzollern, with the vanguard, at Montagnana. 
On the 12tli, HolicnzoIIcrn maiehcd on Bcvil- 
acqua, where he found the Fiench vanguard 
commanded by the brave General Duphot, wlio, 
after a sliglit resistance, ictrcatcd behind the 
Adige, passing tlie bridges of Porto Legnago. 
Bayabtsch's division attacked Samt-Michel ; it 
consisted of eight battalions and six squadrons. 
Ma'jsena maiched to the aid, of Ins vanguard; 
the Austrians were bioken, and hotly pursued as 
far as Caldiero, leaving 900 prisoners. 

The Geneval-in-chief having been infoimed, at 
Bologna, by the agents from Venice, of the move- 
ment of the Austrian army on Padua, had or- 
dered the Italian troops to encamp on the fron- 
tieis of the Transpadan country, to keep the 
Pope’s army in check ; and had directed the 
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3000 French from Bologna on Ferrara, where 
they had passed the Po 6t Ponte di Lagoscnro 
Ho himself had crossed that nver at Boi^- 
Forte, and proceeded to head^quarters fit Rover- 
bella. He arrived at Verona during the action 
of Saint-Michel In the evening he ordered 
Massena to \vithdraw his whole division behind 
Verona in the coursa of the night The enemy 
was in operation , it was therefore necessary to 
keep all the troops beyond the defile, that they 
might be able to march without delay to what- 
ever point the true attack should be made on. 
During the night he received from Legnago a 
report that the Austrian army was id ■movement 
on the Lower Adige, that its general staif was 
there, and that two pontoon trains bad been 
seen General DuphotV report left no doubt as 
to the numerous forces deployed before bun , 
he had seen above 12,000 men, and supposed 
that they were only the first line Joubert sent 
word from la Corona, that he had been attacked 
during the whole of the 12th but that ho had 
kept the enemy in check and repulsed him and 
this seemed to confirm tlie opinion that the true 
attack was on the Lower Adige 

VI 

The eneioy bad not yet unmasked his plans, 
and the moment for adopting a decisive course 
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had not yet arrived. The lioops held themselves 
111 readiness for a nocturnal mareh. The divi- 

V 

Sion encamjicd at Dezeuzano ])roeeeded on the 
13th to Castel-Niiovo, to wait for fresh oiders. 
Tlie news from the Chiesa was satisfaetory as 
to that point. It rained very heavily ; at ten 
o'cloek the troops M’^ere under arms, but Napo- 
leon had not yet determined in Mdiat direction he 
should move them ; whether they were to mareh 
up or down the banks of the Adige. At ten in the 
evening the reports from Monte Baldo and tlic 
Lower Adige arrived. Joubeit intimated tliat on 
the 13th, at nine o’clock in the morning, the 
enemy had deployed numerous forces; that he 
had fought all day ; that his position was very 
much confined ; that he had been fortunate 
enough to maintain his ground ; but that, at two 
in the afternoon, perceiving that he was out- 
flanked on his left, by the march of an Austiian 
division along the lake of Garda, which threaten- 
ed to place itself between him and Peschiera, 
and on the right by another division, which had 
marched along the left bank of the Adige, con- 
structed a bridge near Dolce, a league from 
Rivoli, passed the river, and was filing along the 
left bank, past the loot of Monte Magnone, to 
carry the level of Rivoli, he had considered it in- 
dispensably necessary to send a bngade to secure 
this impoitant level, the key of the whole posi- 
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tion, and that at four o'clock he bad Idcemse 
judged It necessary to foDoir this moreroent in 
retreat, in order to reach the lerel of Throb by 
dayhght , that he should be obliged to evacuate 
his position in the night, and retreat on the 
Lower Adige, unless he received orders to the 
contrary Provera had lined the left bank with 
troops, and a fire of musquetry uas kept up 
on each side The enemy s plan was now an 
masked It was evident that be was operating 
with two corps, the principal one on Monte 
Baldo, and a minor one on the laiwer Adige. 
Augereau’s division appeared sufficient to dis- 
pute the passage of the nver with ProTem, and 
defend it agamst him, but on the Monte Baldo 
aide the danger was imminent , there was not a 
moment to lose, for the enemy was about to 
effect a junction with his nrhllery and cavalry, 
by takmg possession of the level of Rivoli, and 
if he could he attacked before he could get pos 
session pf that important pomt, he would be 
obhged to fight without artfllery or cavalry 
All the troops were therefore put m march to 
reach Rivoh fay day -break, the General m-chicf 
proceeded to the same pomt, and arrived there 
at two in the momiiig 

The weather had cleared up , the moon shone 
brilliantly, the General ascended several heights, 
and observed the lines of the enemy s fires, which 
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filled ihc whole coiintiy between the Adige and 
the lake of Garda, and reddened the atmospheic. 
He clcaily distinguished five camps, caeh com- 
posed of a cohimn, Inch had commenced their 
moiemcnts the pieccdmg day. From the fires 
of the bivouacs he calciilalcd that there must be 
from 40 to 45,000 men. The French could not 
bring more than 22,000 men into action on this 
field; this was a gicat dispropoition; but then the 
French had the advantage of sixty pieces of can- 
non and se\cial regiments ofeavahy. It seemed 
evident from the positions of the five bivouacs of 
the enemy, that Alvinzi Mould not attack before 
ten in the morning. The first column, that of Lii- 
zignan, on the right, was at a great distance , its 
intention seemed to be to get behind the level of 
Rivoli m order to surround it; it could not leach 
its destination before ten o’clock. The second 
column, that of Liptaj’-, seemed to intend to at- 
tack the position on the left of the level. The 
thiid, that of Koblos, was spread along the foot 
of Monte Magnone, in the direction of Saint-, 
Mark’s chapel. The fourth column was composed 
of fourteen battalions, and of the artillery, ca- 
valry, and baggage of the army ; it had passed 
the Adige at Dolce, having marched down the 
light bank to the foot of Monte Magnone ; it was 
now opposite Ostena della Dugana, in eclielons 
near the hamlet of Incanolc, at the foot of the 
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level of Rivoli it was to debouch by thu joad, 
and thus AImzi would have united hu in 
fantry, artillery, and cavalry The fifth column, 
under Wntassowich, was on the left bank of the 
Adige, opposite the Venetian Chiesa 

Upon this general view Napoleon- formed his 
plan He ordered Joubert, who had evacuated 
Samt-Mark a chapel on Monte Magnone, and who 
now occupied the level of Rivoh only with a reart 
guard, to resume the offensive forthwith, to re- 
gain possession of the chapel withont waiting for 
daylight, and to repulse the fourth column, under 
D Ocskay, as far as possible Ten Croats, having 
been mformed of the evacuation of Saint-AIark s 
by a prisoner, had just entered the chapel, when 
Jouhdrt sent General Vial. up> to it, about four 
o'clock in the mOming, and retook it. The firing 
began with a regiment of Croats, and succes- 
sively with the whole of d Ocskay s colnmn, 
which by daylight was repulsed as far as the 
middle of the ndge of Monte Magnone Tho 
third Austnan column, that of Koblos, then 
hastened its march and reached the heights on 
the left of the level of Rivoh a littlo before nine 
o'clock, bat without artillery Tho 14th and 
86th French demi-hngades, which were in Imo 
in this posiUon, had each a battery Tho 14lh 
which occupied tho right, repulsed the cnem) » 
attacks, the Sfith was outflanked and broken 
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Tl)o Gcncral-in-clncf Imstcnctl to Masscna’s di- 
vision, which, having marched all niglit, was 
taking a little rest in the village of Ilivoli, led 
it against the enemy, and in less than half an 
Iioiir this column was beaten and put to flight 
at half ]iast ten. Lijitay’s column hastened to 
the aid of that of Koblos. Quasdanowich, who 
was at the bottom of the \ alley, perceived that 
Joiibcrthad left no troops at Saint-Mark’s chapel, 
that he had advanced in pursuit of Ocskay, and 
that the firing appioached tlic level of Rivoli ; he 
therefore considered the opportunity favourable 
for debouching. lie detached three battalions 
to climb the heiglits up to the chapel, and two 
to protect the passage of his cavalry and artillery. 
The victory depended on the success of this 
enterprise, but its execution was very difficult, 
it was an absolute escalade. Joubert ordered 
three battalions to run back, who reached the 
chapel before those of the enemy, and repulsed 
them to the bottom of the valley. The French 
battery of fifteen pieces of cannon, placed 
at the level of Rivoli, overwhelmed all who 
offered to debouch with grape-shot. Colojiel 
Led ere charged with 300 horse in platoons, and 
Major Lasalle, farther on, with 200 hussars ; the 
intrepidity of these charges decided the success 
of the day ; the enemy was overthrown into the 
ravine ; all who had debouched, infantry, cavalr)^ 
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and artillery, were taken Half the army, con 
sieting" of the colmnns of Quasdanowich and 
'W'ukafiSowich, not having been able to debouch, 
became nscless and afforded no assutance In- 
the meaiit,ime, the first colunm, thatofLuzigoan, 
WOE coming up to its appointed position , it had 
fallen in with the French reserve of Hezenzano, 
composed of the 67th and 68th, ih position at 
Orzaj-^nd left one of its bngades to keep them in 
■check TbcL other brigade, 6000 strong, do 
ployed on the heights of Pipolo, on both side* 
of the Verona road, behind the level of Riro)i, 
supporting its nght on the Adige These troops 
had no artillery , they thought they bad turned 
the French army , but it was too late , scarcely 
had they amved on the height when they wit 
nessed the rout of Ocskay, Koblos, and lapiay , 
they then foresaw the fate which aivaifcd them, 
and which they had no means of avoiding They 
were first cannonaded bv fifteen twelve-pounders 
of the reserve, for a quarter of an hour, and imme 
diately afterwords attacked and entirely token 
The second bngade of this column, which had 
been left m the rear to oppose the reserve of 
Hezenzano, then began to retreat, it was pursued 
and dispersed, and the greater part killed Or 
token It was two o clock in th^ afternoon, the 
enemy was every where defeated, and drcadfidl) 
cut up Joubdrt ndvanccti nitJi such mpidity 
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that at one moment it was siipposecl that the 
whole of Alvinzi’s army was taken. La Sealiera 
was the only retreat open to the enemy; but 
their general, awaie of the clanger he stood in, 
faced about with a reserve, checked Joubcrt, 
and even made him give ground a little. The 
battle ^^as won ; the French had taken the twelve 
pieces of cannon which dcbonched by Incanole, 
several colours and 7000 prisoners. Two detach- 
ments of the 18th and 32d which ncre joining 
the army, liad fallen in with Luzignan’s division 
whilst it was cutting oft' the Verona road. They 
spread a report in the rear that the French army 
was surrounded and lost. This day the General- 
in-chief was several times surrounded by the 
enemy; he had several horses killed. General 
Chabot occupied Veiona with a few men. 

VII. 

On the same day, Piovera constnicted a bridge 
at Anghian, near Legnago, passed the river and 
marched on Mantua ; leaving a reserve to guard 
his bridges. Augereau could not attack them 
until the 15th; he then had an engagement, which 
lasted several hours, killed or took all the guard, 
and burned the pontoons. It is difficult to pre- 
vent an enemy who is provided with pontoons 
from passing a river, when the object of the army 
defending the passage is to cover a siege; the 
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latter Should have ‘taten uieaHures for reaching 
an intermediate position betweeil the nrer 
^vh^eh it defends and the place it covers, before 
the enemy Aa soon as Provera had passed the 
Adige, Avigerean should have directed his march 
on the Molmella, ■where he would have arrived 
before Provera Napoleon being informed on 
the 14th, at two o clock jn‘ the afternoon, in the 
midst of the battle of Rivob, that Provera was 
constructing a bridge at Anghian, immediately 
foresaw what was about to take place He left 
the task of pursuing Alvinzi on the follpwingday 
to Maasena, Murat, and Joubert, and instantly 
marched with four regiments to Btation himself 
before Mantua. He had thirteen leagues to 
march He entered Roverbclla as Provera ar- 
rived before Saint Georges HohenzoIIem with 
the vanguard had presented himself on the JOth, 
at break of day, at the gale of Saint-Georges, 
at the head of a regiment wearing white cloaks , 
he knew that this subnrb ^vas merely cohered 
by a simple Ime of counlervallation, and was in 
hopes to surprise it Miohs, who commanded 
there, had no guard except toivards the city 
he knew that a French division was on the Adige, 
and thought the enemy far distant Hohcnzol 
lem B hussars resembled those of the first French 
hussar regiment But an old sei^caot of the 
gamson of Saint-Georges, who ■was gathenng 
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'w^ood about two hundred yards from the walls, 
obser^^ed this cavalry ; he conceived doubts which 
he communicated to a drummer v/ho accQmpanied 
him; it sOemed to them that the white cloaks 
were too new for Berchini’s regiment. In this 
uncertainty these brave fellows thiew themselves 
into Saint'Georges, crying To arms, and shut the 
barrier: Hohenzollern galloped up, but he was 
too late ; he was recognized, and fired upon with 
giape. The troops speedily manned the pa- 
rapets. At noon Provera surrounded the place. 
The brave Miolis, with 1500 men, defended hun- 
self all day, and thus gave time for the succouis 
from Rivoh to arrive, 

VIIL 

Provera communicated with Mantua by means 
of a bark which crossed the lake, and concerted 
operations for the ensuing day. On the 16th, 
as soon as it was -day, Wurmser made a sortie 
with Uie garrison, and took up a position at la 
Favorite. At one ©"’clock in the morning, Na- 
poleon stationed General .Victor, .with the four 
regiments he bad brought with him, betv.eeu la 
Favorite and Saint-Georges, to prevent the garri- 
son of Mantua from joining the succouring army. 
Serrurier, at the head of the troops of the 
blockade, attacked the gamson ; Victor’s divi- 
sion attacked the army of succour ; it was in this 
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battle that the 67tli earned the Ctle of Temile ' 
They attacked the Austnan line, and overthrew 
all who attempted to resist, by two o’clock in the 
afternoon the gamson was dnven back mto the 
place, and Provera capitulated and laid down his 
arms A number of standards, much baggage, se- 
veral parks 0000 prisoners, amongst whom were 
several generals, fell into the victors power In tlio 
mean time a rear guard, which Provera had left 
at la MolmeUa, was attacked by General Point 
of Augereaus division, defeated and taken Of 
all Provera’s troops, only 2000 men who re- 
mained beyond the Adige, escaped, nU the rest 
were taken or killed This action was called 
the Battle of la Favorite, from the name of a pa- 
lace belonging to the dukes of Mantua, situate 
near the field of battle 

On the Pnzxone side, Joubert chased Alnnei 
throughout the I5th, and reached the Scalicra 
(ladder-path) di Brentino so rapidly, that 6000 
men were intercepted and taken Mnrnt, with 
two battaUons of hghl troops, embarked on the 
Infce of Garda, and turned la Corona , it was with 
difficulty that Alvmzi escaped Joubert marched 
on Trent, occupied the old positions of the 
Avisio, nnrf -made 1000 prisoners m different re 
connoisances General Augereau marched to 
Castel Franco, and thence to Treviso, ho was 
also obliged to engage m sovcrnl slight affairs 
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Massena occupied Bassano, and placed his ad- 
vanced posts on .the Piave ; he made 1200 pri- 
soners an two actions fought with his vanguard. 

The Austrian troops retreated across the Piave. 
All the passes of the Tyrol were blocked up by 
the snow, which was the greatest difficulty Jou- 
bert had to surmount. The French infantry tii- 
umphed over all obstacles. Joubert entered 
Trent, and occupied the Italian Tyiol. All the 
Austrian sick were taken, as well as considerable 
stores. The army occupied the same positions 
as before the battle of Arcole. The trophies ac- 
quired in the course of January in the several 
actions were 25,000 prisoners, twenty-four co- 
louis and standards, and sixty pieces of cannon. 
And lastly, the enemy’s loss was at least 35,000 
men. 

Bessieres carried the colours to Pans. The pri- 
soners were so numerous that they created some 
difiiculty ; many escaped in passing through 
Switzerland ; there was a system organized for 
this purpose ; nevertheless General Rey escorted 
them with 4000 men. 

It was in acknowledgement of the services len- 
dered in so many battles by General Massena, 
that the Emperor afterwards made him Duke of 
Rivoli. 


2 I- 2 
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K , 

The garnsoe of Mtmtoa had long snbsisted on 
half ratjozifl , the homes bad been eaten dTunnser 
wns informed of the results of the battle of 
Rtvob He hod no longer any thing to hope 
Tor tie was snmmoned to sorrendcr, bat 
proudly answered that he had prowsions for a 
twelremoath A lew days ofter^ hornet er, Klt?- 
■nan, his first aide de-camp, came to Sorruners 
headquarters He protested that the garrison Itad 
still sufficient promiona for three months; but 
that the marshal not beheving that Austria would 
be able to succour the place in sufficient time, his 
conduct would be regulated by the conditions 
■which should be prescribed to him Serruner 
replied that he would take the orders of his 
jSeneral m-chief on the subject Napoleon rrent 
to Rorerbetla , he remained incognito, wrapped 
dn hiB cloak, whilst the conrersation between 
the two generals was pioceedmg Klonau,' em- 
ploying all the customary expedients, expa- 
tiated at length on the great resources which 
Wnniiser still possessed, and the quantities of 
provisioDs be still bad in his magazines of re- 
serre The General m-ciuef approached the 
table, took a pen and spent nearly half an 
hour in wntmg hii deosions m the margin of 
Wurmsers proposals, whilst the discussion was 
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proceeding with Sermrier. When he had 
finished, If Wurmser,” said he to Klenau, “ had 
“ but provisions for eighteen or twenty days, and 
“ talked of surrendering, he would not deserve .an 
honourable capitulation ; “but I respect the Mar- 
** shal’s age, his bravei'y,and misfortunes. Here 
are the conditions I grant him if he opens his 
“ gates to-morrow. If he delays a fortnight, a 
** month, or two, he shall still have the same 
“ conditions ; he may therefore hold out to his 
“ last morsel of bread. I am about to sCt out 
“ instantly to pass the Po, and I shall march on 
** Rome. You know my intentions; go and com- 
“ municate them to your general.” Klenau, who 
had been quite at a loss to understand the first 
words, soon comprehended who it was that ad- 
dressed him. He examined the decisions, the 
perusal of which filled him with gratitude for 
such generous and unexpected treatment. Dissi- 
mulation was now useless ; he acknowledged that 
they had not provisions for more than three days. 
Wurmser sent to request the French General, as 
he was to cross the Po, to -pass it at Mantua, 
which would save much circuitous travelling Over 
bad roads, but all arrangements were already 
made. Wurmser wrote to him to express his 
gratitude, and a few days after despatched an 
aide-de-camp to him' at Bologna, to apprise him 
of a conspiracy to poison him, which was to be 
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earned into effect id Romagna, and to gire him 
the necessary information to preserve himself 
from the attempt This notice proved useful 
General Seminer presided at the ceremony of 
the surrender of Mantnn, and saw the old mar* 
shhl and all the staff of his army file off before 
him Napoleon wjts by that time in Romagna 
The mdifference with which he withdre\t" himself 
Trom the ■very fiahenng spectacle of a Marshal of 
great reputation, Genoralissimo of the Austnan 
forces in Italy, delivenng up his sword ^nt thc^ 
head of hiS/ staff, was remarked throughout flu 
rope The gamson of Mootun still amounted to 
20 000 men, of whom 12,000 were fit for service, 
there were thirty generals, eighty commissancs 
and agents of all dcscnptions, and AVurmsor^ 
grand staff In the three blockades since tho 
month of June, 27,500 soldiers had dictl in the 
liospittds or been killed m the different aortios 
Jonbert, who was bom in the department of tho 
Aisne, (formerly Bressc,) bad studied for the bar, 
the Revolution mduced him to adopt the profes- 
sion of arms He sened m tho Army of Italj, 
and ■Nvas successively made a brigadier general, 
and general of division He ■was tall and thin, 
and seemed naturallj of a ucak constitution, but 
ho had strengtlicncd his frame amidst fatigues, 
camps, and mountain warfare Ho wtis intrepid, 
vigilant, and actuc In November 1700, be was 
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made a general of division, to succeed Vaubois. 
He bad the command of the corps of the' Tyrol. 
It will be seen that he acquired honour in the 
campaigns of Germany. He was much attached 
to Napoleon, who sent him to the Directory, ia 
November 1797, with the colours taken by 'the 
Army of Italy. In 1799 he engaged in the in- 
trigues of Pans, and was appointed General-m- 
chief of the Army of Italy, after the defeat of 
Moreau. He then married the daughter of the 
senator Semonville. He fell gloriously at the 
battle of Novi. He was still young, and had not 
acquired all the experience necessary. His 
talents were such that he might have attained 
■r.^ilitary renown. 
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